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LEO XIII. ON SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


SincE the publication of the 
magnificent Encyclical of Leo XIII. 
on the importance of promoting 
the study of scholastic theology 
and philosophy, numbers of intel- 
ligent and educated laymen have 
had their attention directed to the 
topics of that remarkable docu- 
ment. More especially they are 
desirous of knowing the reasons for 
so strong and urgent an admoni- 
tion to all bishops and other chief 
directors of Catholic education to 
cultivate the study of scholastic 
metaphysics and particularly of the 
philosophy of St. Thomas of Aqui- 
no. What is the great and urgent 
need at the present time for teach- 
ing and studying philosophy, and 
the decisive reason for insisting 
that the system to be taught and 
studied should be that of St. 
Thomas in preference to all others ? 

We will endeavor to give some 
brief and practical answer, accord- 
ing to our ability, to these natural 
and laudable inquiries. 

Of course what the Pope has 
chiefly in view is the interest of re- 
ligion and morality. Sound and 
truly rational philosophy is neces- 
sary for the refutation and destruc- 


tion of errors dangerous to reli- 
gion, the good order of society, and 
private morals. It is necessary for 
the enlightenment and confirma- 
tion of Christians in the principles 
and doctrines which are insepara- 
bly connected with the faith and 
with the divine law, and for pro- 
moting in general their intellectual 
and moral perfection. This sound 
philosophy is to be found in the 
tradition of ancient wisdom handed 
down and exposed in the great 
Catholic schools by their great 
writers, and more especially in the 
writings of St. Thomas and his suc- , 
cessors or expositors in the same. 
line of rational doctrine. 
Philosophy is necessary, because 
the whole preamble of faith, the 
basis of all rational knowledge and. 
certitude, all natural theology, all 
science of the soul and of morals, 
ail evidences and criteria of reve- 
lation, all motives of the credibility 
of the Christian religion and proofs 
of the divine institution and -au-~ 
thority of the Catholic Church, are 
withinitsscopeanddomain. More- 
over, it is so closely connected with. 
dogmatic and moral theology that 
they cannot be successfully taught 
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without the aid of sound philoso- 
phy. > 

In our own day, we have a great 
number of errors, more or less 
completely, and more or less di- 
rectly subversive of all religion, 
whether revealed or natural, of mo- 
rality, of the political and social 
order, and of genuine science and 
civilization, tocontend with. These 
errors have their theoretical root 
and origin in certain false princi- 
ples of reasoning and of the inves- 
tigation of sensible and historical 
facts. 
‘rors in respect to logic, metaphy- 
‘sics, psychology, cosmology, ration- 
al theology, and ethics. 

One class of the enemies of the 
‘Catholic Church and of revelation 
‘denies all reality of knowledge, in 
the order of metaphysics or on- 
tology. This class embraces the 
sceptics, agnostics, and positivists. 
The disciples of Hume, Kant, 
Comte, and Spencer subvert all ra- 
itional science. They relegate the 
whole of objective reality and truth, 
or all which transcends the phe- 
nomena of sensible cognition and 
-of consciousness, to the unknow- 
-able. 

The disciples of Locke and the 
‘sensist school, admitting no source 
of knowledge except sensation and 
reflection, are really no better in 
‘respect to their fundamental philo- 
-sophy than these, and have prepar- 
ed the way for them. 

Then, there is the whole tribe of 
Spinosa and the pantheists, and the 
motley crowd of rationalists, semi- 
‘Christian or anti-Christian. 

Mixed up with these, or follow- 
‘ing in their traces, are the multi- 
tude of social reformers and de- 
structives, the political doctrinaires, 
who seek to carry the revolution 
into practical matters. 

The field of argument and intel- 


They are, fundamentally, er-" 
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lectual conflict with all these foe’ 
of religion, morality, science, and 
political order, is mainly in the 
domain of metaphysics and the 
other branches of rational philoso- 
phy connected with metaphysics. It 
is in a sound philosophy that the 
defensive and offensive armor of 
those who combat for Christian 
theology, Christian ethics, and gen- 
uine Christian civilization, against 
all these hordes of barbarians, must 
be found. 

But where is this sound philoso- 
phy to be sought for and to be 
found ? 

History tells us that the revival 
of paganism and the decadence of 
Catholic Christianity began before 
the era of the Protestant rebellion. 
The close of the medizval and the 
beginning of the modern period, 
the age of Leo X., was attended by 
signs of general upheaval and re- 
volution in Christendom. One of 
these signs was a general disesteem 
for the prevailing philosophy of 
the Catholic schools and a mania 
for restoring one or other of the 
old pagan systems, inventing new- 
systems, reconstructing the whole 
building on the ground supposed 
to be left vacant by the passing 
away of an antiquated, obsolete 
philosophy. When the Reforma- 
tion broke out, this spirit of inno- 
vation had free course, ran, but 
was not much glorified by success, 
among all those who abandoned 
the Catholic communion. The 
result has been that in England 
scarcely anything worth any con- 
sideration has been achieved in. 
philosophy, while in Germany, and 
all that part of the intellectual 
world which has followed the Ger- 
man direction, system after system 
of dreamy, baseless speculation has 
appeared and disappeared, leaving 
the caput mortuum of materialism 











and pessimism as the latest result 
and loathsome residuum of disin- 
tegration and corruption. 

In Catholic countries, and among 
the remnant of Catholics in coun- 
tries where Protestantism is preva- 
lent, theré has been, as well, a de- 
cadence in philosophy. The an- 
cient philosophy has retained some 
of its old strongholds, and has been 
partially preserved in the common 
teaching of colleges and semina- 
ries, in imperfect and variant forms. 
New systems, nominally Catholic, 
yet really so dangerous to Catholic 
faith that the Holy See has thought 
it necessary to condemn them, have 
been invented and propagated, in 
Germany and elsewhere. Such are 
those of Hermes, Giinther, the Tra- 
ditionalists and the Ontologists, all 
condemned by the more or less 
severe censures of Pius IX. 

The great corrupter of philoso- 
phy at its very source and fountain- 
head was Des Cartes, with his me- 
thodic doubt and false pyscholo- 
gism. He made it the first princi- 
ple of a new philosophy to reject 
all the wisdom of the ancients and 
begin entirely afresh from the foun- 
dation. Hence, he is referred to 
by his disciples and admirers as 
the author of a new epoch, the father 
of a new age. He has done in 
philosophy what Luther did in theo- 
logy, and with like disastrous re- 
sults. 

The natural consequence of the 
decadence of philosophy, of the 
disputes and dissensions of various 
schools, and of the paucity of works 
of a high order of excellence has 
been, a general neglect, a superficial 
and imperfect method of instruc- 
tion and study, of philosophy even 
in Catholic schools, until a some- 
what recent period. ‘There is now 


going on what may be called a 
There has 


philosophical revival. 
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been a general awakening of in- 
terest, a growing sense of the im- 
portance of this branch of science, 
and a rapidly extending conviction 
of the necessity of returning to the 
old, scholastic system in respect td 
principles, methods, and substan- 
tial doctrines. It is enough to re- 
fer to the columns of this magazine 
and to the pages of the Dudlin Re- 
view for a number of years past, for 
evidence of this movement. The 
honor of being its chief standard- 
bearer certainly belongs to Father 
Liberatore, of the Society of Jesus. 
Almost twenty years ago he pub- 
lished his text-book of scholastic 
philosophy, which has been grow- 
ing in.reputation and influence ever 
since, and has been supplemented 
by several other volumes of the 
highest merit. Several other emi- 
nent writers, such as Kleutgen, 
San Severino, Stéckl, and Ramiére, 
have promoted the same cause by 
their excellent works. Pius IX. 
was always most anxious to pro- 
mote the improvement of education, 
especially among those devoted to 
the ecclesiastical state. He is well 
known to have expressed the con- 
viction, that in prolonging and aug- 
menting the course of studies in 
ecclesiastical seminaries, it would 
be wise to increase the time and 
effort bestowed upon the study of 
philosophy in preference to length- 
ening the course of theology. Leo 
XIII. has only followed up in a 
more solemn and decisive manner 
that which Pius IX. had initiated 
or projected for the advancement 
of philosophical studies. He has 
given voice and sanction to the de- 
sires and aims of many eminent 
men holding high positions in the 
church or in the ranks of learned 
Catholic laymen, and has imparted 
by his authoritative declarations 
new impetus and force to a move- 
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ment, already very general and 
rapidly progressing, toward. the re- 
establishment of scholastic philoso- 
phy in its ancient and just supre- 
macy, as the queen of all the na- 
tural sciences and handmaid of 
theology. 

Practical measures and regula- 
tions in regard to the adjustment 
of a curriculum of study, the selec- 
tion of text-books, and similar mat- 
ters, come under the category of 
discipline, directly, and not under 
that of doctrine; although the mo- 
tives and principles of disciplinary 
law are derived from doctrine. In 
his disciplinary regulation of the 
Roman colleges which lie under the 
immediate diocesan authority of 
the Pope as Bishop of Rome, Leo 
XIII. had already taken measures 
for improving the method of phi- 
losophical instruction before the 
promulgation of - his Encyclical. 
Liberatore and San Severino were 
prescribed by an edict, as the text- 
books which must be used by the 
professors of philosophy and their 
classes. And, as a result of this 
official expression of the judgment 
of Leo XIII. in favor of the supe- 
rior excellence of these text-books, 
they have been already introduced 
into a number of colleges outside 
of Romeand Italy. We have heard, 
also, of two new text-books, follow- 
ing the same doctrine and method, 
which have been prepared in France, 
for use in French colleges, and one 
of these has been adopted by the 
Sulpicians of Baltimore. As a gen- 
eral rule, the directors of seminaries 
and colleges in all parts of the 
world are awake to the importance 
of a more thorough instruction in 
philosophy. Not to speak of secu- 
lar colleges, in ecclesiastical semi- 
naries to a considerable extent, and 
making all due exceptions, only 
one year has been given to philoso- 


phy, and the instruction given has 
been necessarily elementary and su- 
perficial. In many cases, the stu- 
dents in the class of philosophy 
have not had any course of Logic 
and Metaphysics at college. They 
must, therefore, begin at the begin- 
ning. Very few young students 
can really master a good compen- 
dium of Logic, General and Special 
Metaphysics, and Ethics, in one year, 
even if most of their time is given 
to this one branch of study. Ex- 
perience proves that a professor 
cannot take even a small class of 
intelligent and diligent students, in 
which each one can receive a great 
deal of his personal attention, 
through a course of Logic in one of 
the larger text-books, in less than 
six months. ‘Iwo years, at least, 
are necessary, for the most intelli- 
gent and diligent students, under 
the most favorable circumstances, 
in order that they may acquire a 
competent knowledge of philoso- 
phy, sufficient as a basis and prepara- 
tion for a solid course of theology. 
When other studies, in mathema- 
tics, physics, modern languages, etc., 
must be prosecuted at the same 
time, a subtraction must be made 
from the time and attention given 
to philosophy, and this makes it 
necessary to lengthen out the 
period assigned for remaining in 
the class of philosophers. More- 
over, where there are large classes, 
with only the average amount of 
ability and application, we must as- 
sent to the opinion so strongly ex- 
pressed by Liberatore in his pre- 
face to the /nstitutiones .Philosophi- 
c@, that a complete ¢riennium is 
necessary. As for secular colleges, 
the preparatory schools must be 
first advanced to. a higher grade, 
the conditions for matriculation 
must be raised considerably, and 
the course of study must be so ar- 








ranged that youths will not graduate 
before the age of twenty-one, in 
order that there may be time gain- 
ed for a sufficient study of Logic, 
Metaphysics, and Ethics, during the 
Junior and Senior years, without 
prejudice to other branches. If 
we were to consider the case of the 
intermediate schools, or of those 
- colleges called scientific, we should 
wade too deeply into a current that 
would carry us off from our present 
subject. 

We think it must be obvious that 
there is no lack of important rea- 
sons, why Leo XIII. should deem 
it befitting his office, and most 
opportune to present circumstances, 
to address an Encyclical Letter to 
the prelates of the church concern- 
ing philosophical as well as theo- 
logical education. Indeed, it is 
enough to read carefully the Ency- 
clical itself to find these reasons 
amply exposed. The excellence 
and value of philosophy, its su- 
premé dignity and utility, in which 
it is only surpassed by theology, 
cannot be disputed without deny- 
ing that there is any true and cer- 
tain philosophy. We are not writ- 
ing for the benefit of agnostics, but 
for that of Catholics. For these, 
only one more point needs explana- 
tion, viz., the reason for inculcating 
on all bishops and others who bear 
rule and preside in the church and 
in institutions under her spiritual 
jurisdiction, that they shall adopt 
the scholastic philosophy as taught 
by St. Thomas. 

It follows from the admitted 
reality of philosophy as a true and 
certain science, that it is ascer- 
tainable with certainty in what au- 
thors its correct exposition can 
be found, and which are the works 
where the truth is most clearly and 
ably exposed. In all natural sci- 

ences these things are ascertain- 
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able, and the universal judgment 
of the competent furnishes a prac- 
tically unerring rule for men in 
general. There is such a general 
verdict of the competent in favor 
-of the intellectual pre-eminence in 
philosophy of three men, Plato, 
Aristotle, and St.Thomas. Froma 
purely scientific point of view, the 
judgment of -Leo XIII. can be jus- 
tified and defended. 

But there is another aspect of 
the case, in which it must be re- 
garded by Catholics. This can be 
manifested by the analogy of theo- 
logical science. Theology, proper- 
ly so-called, exists only in the Ca- 
tholic Church. It is a science, but 
it is not a purely natural science. 
It is built on faith, and morally 
necessary for the maintenance, 
propagation, and defence of faith. 
It is necessary, therefore, that a 
certain criterion should exist for 
judging what theology is sound 
and safe, and a sufficient authority 
for the control and regulation of 
theology. Catholic theology must 
find its sources and rules in Scrip- 
ture, tradition, the decisions of the 
church, the writings of the Fathers, 
the Doctors, the standard and ap- 
proved theologians. Philosophy is 
a purely natural science, but it is 
subject to theology, and to the au- 
thority which regulates theology. 
It has a necessary relation to and 
connection with that which is 
properly the domain of faith and 
morals, in which the church is in- 
fallible, and the judgments of her 
supreme head final expressions of 
her unvarying and unerring doc- 
trine, In this relation and connec- 
tion, philosophy must have a suf- 
ficient security of possessing the 
principles, method, and substantial 
truth by which it can be kept from 
injuring either faith or morals, or 
becoming useless for their pro- 
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motion, and made subservient to 
both, and to theology as a rational 
science, and to the perfection of 
man in general. All distinctive- 
ly Christian civilization, while it 


adopts all that it finds which is, 


good, develops under the influence 
of the church and of the Chris- 
tian religion, Christian philosophy, 
while it adopted all that was good 
in pagan philosophy, was develop- 
ed and grew side by side with theo- 
logy. All pagan philosophy, in 
scientific form, really possessing an 
intrinsic and permanent value, sub- 
stantially exists in the Greek philo- 
sophy, and, par excellence, in the 
writings of Plato and Aristotle. 
Christian philosophy has its sources 
in the writings of the Greek and 
Latin Fathers, and in those of their 
successors. St. Thomas is the 
prince among the doctors in 
theology, and he is also the 
prince among the scholastic doc- 
tors in philosophy. He has no 
equal and no rival. Any compari- 
son with his predecessors, coevals, 
or successors only brings out more 
clearly his superiority. Whoever 
has studied his works enough truly 
to appreciate them, and has enough 
knowledge of the works of other 
great authors on similar topics to 
make a comparison, must under- 
stand and feel that his genius, and 
his faculty of exposition, are unique. 
His erudition, in so far as the re- 
sources at his command permitted, 
was adequate to the exigencies of 
his great task, which was to com- 
pose a sum of theology and philo- 
sophy. In physics, he was of 
course unable to rise above the 
level attained in his age. But in 
speculative theology and the pri- 
mal philosophy, the da¢a and the 
instruments for bringing these 
sciences to their substantial per- 
fection were as perfect as they 
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ever will or can be, and the tran- 
scendent genius to employ them in 
the most perfect manner had been 
given to him, together with the 
highest gifts of sanctity which per- 
fect the intelligence and the will 
supernaturally, and elevate all na- 
tural virtues to their most sub- 
lime degree. 
These did not suffice to render 
him infallible, or to enable him 
to proceed so far in the attain- 
ment and teaching of theological 
and philosophical science, that 
all further progress is impossible. 
Theology is, plainly enough, a sci- 
ence which never can be finished 
in this world. With that we are. 
not at present concerned. Philo- 
sophy can and should make pro- 
gress, and advance toward that 
ultimate perfection which cannot 
be reached so long as the limita- 
tions of thought belonging to our 
present state continue. This is 
particularly true of all that part of 
it which touches on tie realm of 
physics. What we may call the 
physico-psychical branch of sci- 
ence is really a new science and 
one which is progressing experi- 
mentally. Whether or no it is 
proper to include it under the 
head of psychology, it has an inti- 
mate relation with it, and sustains 
the doctrine of St. Thomas against 
that of other systems. There are 
also questions in respect to space 
and time, and questions in cos- 
mology, which have hardly more 
than begun to be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. In our remarks upon the 
modern decadence of philosophy 
in the Christian schools, we have 
not intended to include all its 
single departments, but only those 
of the Second Part of Logic, On- 
tology, and the higher or ideologi- 
cal part of Psychology. Formal 
Logic has been neglected, but 
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‘not corrupted. Natural theology 
and ethics have been diligent- 
ly and successfully cultivated. 
Certain parts of psychology and 
cosmology have been copiously 
and ably treated. We accord, 
also, to many works written by 
Protestants on single topics or 
branches of philosophy, and we 
say the same in respect to theo- 
logy, that meed of distinguished 
merit which is their due. The 
failure has been in the co-ordina- 
tion of all under the primary phi- 
losophy, the dominating metaphy- 
sics which gives the principle of a 
real synthesis. “Philosophy, in a 
word,” says the chaplain of the 
Belgian court, Dr. Van Weddin- 
gen,* “is the science of the laws, 
and functions bath representative 
and spontaneous, of the self-con- 
scious subject, and of the objec- 
tive reality regarded in its ultimate 
elements.” “‘I'wo celebrated phi- 
losophers, the lamented Frederic 
Ueberwegg and Trendelenburg, 
have defined the peripatetic sys- 
tem as the ‘doctrine of essential 
objectivity.” The Thomist system 
has been conceived in the same 
spirit.” Every other system either 
subverts partially or entirely this 
objectivity, or presents it falsely 
or in a deficient manner, and by 
consequence alters the true idea of 
the subjective which depends on 
the objective. What is known, 
and how, and by what subject, is 
the substantial matter of the pri- 
‘mary philosophy. In this great 
science there are but two great 
masters, Aristotle and St. Thomas. 
And it is this philosophy which 
we affirm to have been brought to 
its essential perfection by St. Tho- 
mas. We may compare it to the 


* Rev. Générale, Sept., 1879, p. 444. This article 
contains a complete and able analysis of the Thom- 
ist philosophy. 
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essential science of astronomy as 
contained in Kepler’s laws. When 
such a science is gained, it is gained 
once for all, it can never be altered. 
From it, as from a starting point, 
all real progress must advance. 
Upon it, as a foundation, all sci- 
entific building must rest. Like 
all the greatest masterpieces of 
human genius, the works of Aristo- 
tle and St. Thomas are permanent 
and perpetual. 

Leo XIIL., in his wise and pas- 
toral solicitude, admonishes there- 
fore the learned and the principal 
instructors of the young and un- 
learned, to go to the pure, peren- 
nial source of philosophy in the 
works of St. Thomas, and the less 
learned or learners to go to streams 
and rivulets derived from this foun- 
tain. There is only one passage in 
this part of the Encyclical which to 
our apprehension is somewhat am- 
biguous: “ But, lest the counterfeit 
for the true, or the corrupt for the 
pure be imbibed, be watchful that 
the doctrine of Thomas be drawn 
from his own fountains, or at least 
from those streams which, derived 
from.the very fount, have thus far 
flowed, according to the certain 
and concordant judgment of learn- 
ed men, without diminution or im- 
pure mixture; be careful to guard 
the minds of youth from those 
which aré said to flow thence, but in 
reality have beén swollen by foreign 
and unwholesome waters.” 

The first part of this passage is 
plain and obvious enough. The 
second part, though equally clear 
as to the guestio juris, is not so to 
us, as to the guestio facti, if there 
is one in the mind and intention 
of the pontiff. There are different 
interpretations of certain doctrines 
of St.. Thomas, in philosophy as 
well as in theology, which are tol- 
erated in the church and disputed 
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between certain sections of pro- 
fessed Thomists, all of whom are 
above any censure in regard to 
their orthodoxy. The Pope can- 
not be supposed to intend official- 
ly to rebuke any advocates of any 
one of these variant interpretations, 
whatever his own private opinion 
may be. For instance, although he 
has directed the use of Liberatore 
or San Severino in his own pon- 
tifical colleges, we cannot suppose 
that he intends a doctrinal con- 
demnation of the system of Rosmi- 
ni so earnestly combated and re- 
jected by these two authors. Nor is 
it likely that he intends to give any 
sanction, ex cathedrd, to the opinion 
concerning substantial generations, 
the chemical composition of com- 
posite bodies, and the nature of the 
relation of the soul as forma corpo- 
ris to the first matter of its organic 
body, so strongly maintained by one 
class of metaphysicians and physi- 
cists, and with equal firmness com- 
bated by most Catholic physicists 
and some di tinguished metaphysi- 
cians, such as Father Ramiére and 
Father Bayma. All that Leo XIII. 
can be supposed to intend in rela- 
tion to such matters is, to propose 
the right way of determining what 
the real doctrine is which is con- 
sistent with the certain principles 
and doctrines of St. Thomas, viz., 
by the thorough examination of the 
genuine and pure teaching of the 
great Doctor, and by argumenta- 
tion from his known and undoubt- 
ed first principles and fundamen- 
tal doctrines. 

It may be that there are some 
spurious systems or particular opin- 
ions claiming to shelter themselves 
under the prestige of the great 
name of St. Thomas, which are at 
present somewhat in vogue in Italy, 
or elsewhere, which Leo XIII, had 
specially in ,his eye, although he 
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did not see fit to designate them. 
The axiom of St. Thomas, i est in 
intellecth, quod non erat prius in 
sensi, has been perverted by the 
advocates of the sensist philosophy. 
Giobertians and other advocates of 
a spurious ontological doctrine have 
steadily endeavored to claim St. 
Augustine, St. Anselm, and St. 
Buonaventura as their patrons, and 
to insist that the spirit and the 
deepest principles of St. Thomas 
really agree with their own prima- 
ry idea. There may be some semi- 
Giobertian or modified ontologistic 
speculations, plausibly adjusted so 
as to evade the direct statement 
of condemned propositions, which 
are still rife in Italy. Probably 
those who are more familiar with 
the actual postute of these affairs 
than we can be, may be able to 
throw some light on what is to 
us obscure in this particular sen- 
tence of the Encyclical. 

Of one thing we are stfre. The 
Holy See is always slow and care- 
ful in closing up open questions 
and narrowing the limits in which 
free opinion and discussion can 
expatiate. Thorough investigation 
and discussion always precede final, 
authoritative decision. In many 
cases, the decision is never given, 
though it is ardently desired and 
confidently expected by persons 
and parties of great weight and in- 
fluence. In other cases it is long 
postponed. Existing controversies 
among those who consent in recog- 
nizing St. Thomas as the great 
master in theology and philosophy 
must necessarily go on, study, in- 
vestigation, and reasoning must be 
pursued, as the way to arrive at 
truth and agreement, in so far as 
certainty is attainable and conclu- 
sive argument possible. In those 
matters where we must perpetually 
come short of this result, and the 
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supreme authority, assisted by the 
Holy Spirit, does not render a de- 
cision; which it never does and 
never will merely to gratify our 
curiosity ; we have to remain con- 
tent with probability, with conjec- 
ture, and with ignorance. 

In so far as the connection of 
metaphysics with physics is con- 
cerned, no one can reasonably com- 
plain that any obstacle is placed in 
the way of physical investigations, 
the acceptance of discovered facts, 
or really probable theories based 
on these facts, or in the way of con- 
stant efforts to harmonize meta- 
physical and physical theories with 
each other by sound deductive and 
inductive reasoning. 

The Council of the Vatican has 
explicitly declared that: “It is so 
far from being a fact that the 
church opposes the cultivation of 
human arts and branches of know- 
ledge, that she actually aids and 
promotes ‘all these in many ways. 
For she does not ignore or despise 
the advantages flowing from them 
into human life; rather, she ac- 
knowledges that as these things 
proceed from God who is the Lord 
of the sciences, so, if rightly used, 
they, by the aid of his grace, lead 
to God. Nor does she prohibit to 
branches of learning of this sort 
the use of the proper methods and 
principles belonging to each one 
within its own circle.” 

In the same sense, Leo XIII. de- 
clares that scholastic philosophy 
“can only by the grossest injustice 
be accused of being opposed to the 
advance and development of natu- 
ralscience.” Andalso, that “if any- 
thing is investigated with too great 
subtlety by the scholastic doctors, 
or too carelessly handled, if there 
is anything which ill agrees with 
the proved doctrines of a later age, 
or which in any way is not proba- 
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ble, it does not enter our mind to 
propose this to be followed by our 
own age.” 

The study of physics, not only 
by secular students in Catholic 
colleges, but by those destined to 
the ecclesiastical state during their 
collegiate and philosophical course, 
will receive a new impetus from 
the philosophical revival and from 
the Encyciical of Leo XIII. As 
a necessary consequence of the 
equal impetus given to all branches 
of scientific culture, we shall have 
more metaphysicians who are ac- 
quainted with mathematics and 
physics, and more physicists whose 
minds have been symmetrically cul- 
tivated, and whose mental horizon 
has been enlarged by philosophy. 
This will be a great advantage on 
both sides, and a great advantage 
to the cause of the Catholic Reli- 
gion. We shall gain a more uni- 
versal and synthetical science, to 
the corroboration and _ illusttation 
of the Faith, which is infinitely 
above all natural science, yet con- 
descends to accept its aid. 

Some will undoubtedly wish to 
know, how those who cannot study 
the scholastic philosophy in the 
works of St. Thomas and his vo- 
luminous commentators, can gain 
some knowledge adequate to their 
own intellectual capacity, and suffi- 
cient for the purposes of their own 
mental culture and occupations. 
There are those who- are even 
obliged to give elementary instruc- 
tion in philosophy, and who can 
either never hope to study it in its 
sources, or, at best, cannot wait for 
the end of such a study, even 
though they may be able to begin 
it and prosecute it to a moderate 
extent. Those who can read Latin 
may easily find what they need for 
their own information and for pre- 
paring them to teach young pupils, 
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in several accurate and copious 
text-books which have been pub- 
lished within the last twenty years. 
There are also valuable writers in 
the Italian, German, and French 
languages, and new books of the 
same kind are continually appear- 
ing, as well as many most learned 
and ably written essays in the high- 
est class of European periodicals, 
which are more or less accessible 
to those who are able to avail them- 
selves of these sources of know- 
ledge. 

For those who can only pursue 
their reading in English books, we 
confess that their opportunities of 
acquiring a knowledge of the scho- 
lastic philosophy are very limited. 
Those who must teach can only, 
for the present, avail themselves of 
the few books we possess in the 
English language, endeavoring to 
select the best, and wait for better 
times. The same is true of those 
who’merely wish to learn. We 
have endeavored to give them a 
modicum of help from time to time 
in this magazine, in spite of the 
extremely small measure of thanks 
we have ever received for our la- 
bors: During the past year, we 
have given a succinct and compen- 
dious résumé of all that “ doctrine 
of essential objectivity,” which con- 
stitutes the essence of the primal 
philosophy, in a series of articles, 
beginning with one on“ ‘The Reality 
of Being,” and ending with one on 
“ The Reality of the Supernatural 
Order” which links the evidence of 


Leo XIII. on Scholastic Philosophy. 


Natural Theology with the evidence 
of the Christian Revelation.* This 
résumé may be relied on as a per- 
fectly faithful presentation of the 
pure doctrine of St. Thomas with- 
out any foreign admixture whatso- 
ever. It is to be hoped that some 
of the excellent works written in 
the languages of Europe may be, 
ere long, translated; as, for in- 
stance, Kleutgén’s PAilosophie der 
Vorzeit, and Liberatore’s philoso- 
phical treatises. We need, how- 
ever, a complete and extensive 
work on philosophy written in Eng- 
lish, and a compendium for class 
instruction, derived from and based 
upon such a work. Who is able, 
and who is willing to accomplish 
this task? Wedonot know. Even 
if we had all the works of the 
kind we have indicated as needful 
or desirable, actually finished and 
lying in great piles of MSS. on the 
shelves of our office, we do not 
know how they could be published. 
There is an obstacle in the way of 
all literature which is not popular. 
Such stock is heavy and dull and 
there are no takers. In this part 
of the book market the bears have 
control. Moriamur in nesctentia 
nostra is the practical maxim. 
The grand Encyclical, itself a spe- 
cimen of what the best philosophi- 
cal and literary culture of a mind 
of high order can produce, though 
not technically a Papal Bull, will, 
we hope, scatter all bears and put 
an end to their supremacy. 

* Tus Caruotic Wor-p, April—August, 1879. 
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CHAPTER HU. 


GRIPARD’S TROUBLES, 


It was not a cheerful party that 
gathered round the table at supper 
that evening at Quatre Vents, al- 
though the meal was hot and a 
fire blazed merrily in the wide, 
black chimney. 

Old Jeanne’s eyes were red with 
crying, and Follette’s bright glance 
was veiled by a sadness which, 
though it lent it a softer fascina- 
tion, irritated Gripard beyond en- 
durance. 

Victor was the only one who 
wore his usual face of good-humor- 
ed content. He did not talk, see- 
ing that Gripard was in no mood 
for it, but ate his supper sparingly, 
without any offensivé show of hun- 
ger. Gripard’s rheumatism was 
worse than usual, and his temper, 
soured by pain and recent contra- 
diction, was also worse than usual. 
He was an ill-used man. He had 
harbored a nest of serpents, trai- 
tors, ingrates, and, now that he had 
found them out, he could not turn 
them out and he could not run 
away. Old Jeanne was as neces- 
sary to him as his pipe or his stick, 
and had been as docile as one and 
the other all her life; but she, too, 
had turned restive and was defying 
him. It was pretty much as if his 
pipe had begun to puff into his 
face, or as if his stick had turned 
in his hand and struck him. 

As to Follette, there was some- 
thing altogether unnatural in the 
child’s conduct. There she sat 


opposite to him, coolly peeling her 
potato. There was something in 
the pose of jer delicately-curved 
throat that made his fingers itch to 
wring it. He felt that he might as 
well try to lift Quatre Vents on his 
rheumatic old back, and carry it to 
the other side of the river, as try 
to break Follette’s will or turn her 
from her purpose. Where did the 
soft thing get the courage to brave 
him in this way? She depended 
on him for the potato she was eat- 
ing, for the gown she wore. If he 
turned her out she had no one to 
goto. He had often hugged him- 
self with this thought of the child’s 
utter dependence on him. He had 
seen the toddling thing growing up 
and blossoming out into girlhood, 
full of health and activity and in- 
telligence, and he had said to him- 
self that all this was his property, 
and belonged to him as much as 
the pig he bought at the market or 
the vegetables he raised in his gar- 
den. She was his chattel, to be 
used by him according as he want- 
ed it. When Jeanne grew too 
feeble, or when she died, this 
strong, supple-limbed young crea- 
ture was there to take her place, to 
cook and wash, and mend and knit, 
and toil and moil for him, and 
nurse him when the rheumatism 
made him helpless and dependent 
on others. But, lo and behold! 
this domestic animal, this vegeta- 
ble, this chattel had suddenly pro- 
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claimed itself a human being with 
a will and a free soul, and turned 
upon him, like that worm! And 
Jeanne, who had been as obedient 
as a dog to him ever since he was 
a baby, had joined the rebel, and 
defied him as coolly as Follette. 
He had only himself to thank for 
it all. Why had he kept that curly- 
headed viper at his hearth so long, 
or tolerated his presence in the 
house after he had turned him out ? 
To be sure he might turn out 
these two just as easily; but what 
was he to do when they were gone? 
Who would starve and slave and 
pinch for him, and poultice his rheu- 
matic old arms and legs, as Jeanne 
did? The very thought of letting 
a stranger in about the place, to 
spy upon him and find out his 
secret, drove him crazy. Jeanne 
was loyal to him as the bark is to 
the tree. If she found out where 
his money was hid she would not 
tell it to her own right hand; but 
if any one else found it out he 
would never know an hour’s peace. 
He could not put Jeanne to the 
door, but she was none the less a 
wicked old woman, who deserved 
to be whipped. 

Victor was the only one Gripard 
lad to turn to; now that these 
rotten reeds had broken in his 
hand, Victor was a staff for him to 
lean upon. 

The meal was eaten in sullen 
silence. Follette cleared away the 
table, and she and Jeanne carried 
off the bowls and plates to the 
scullery, where they shared the 
washing-up between them. 

Victor filled Gripard’s pipe and 
handed it to him. 

“ Thank ’ee, lad. 
It’s a hard world.” 

“This frost is good for the cele- 
ry,” said Victor, anxious to say 
something consolatory, “and the 


I need a pipe. 


-Follette. 


cabbages are splendid; they will 
fetch a good price at the market.” 

“And the mushrooms —they 
an’t frozen, are they ?” 

“No. I took care of that, I 
covered them with three feet of 
straw.” 

“Straw? Eh? 
you get straw. 
money, eh?” 

“Patron, I didn’t invent gun- 
powder; but I know how to get a 
truss of straw gratis,” said Victor, 
with a knowing laugh. 

“ Nothing’s got gratis that’s worth 
having,” retorted Gripard; “but I 
trust thee not to see me robbed, 
eh ?” 

“ That’s the least I may do, pa- 
tron.” 

“ Parbleu! I sb uld think it was. 
But that’s no reason. You'll be 
turning against me one of these 
days.” 

“Never, patron, while I’ve life 
in my body. I’m not clever like 
some, and don’t set up for it; but 
I have a heart, and a conscience 
too.” 

“ We'll see, we'll see. ‘Time was 
I never would have believed it of 
Jules.” 

“We're different, Jules and I.” 

“So much the better for you. 
He’s a bad fellow.” 

“ Not bad, patron; only idle and 
a bit of a spendthrift,” said Victor, 
knowing well that, in Gripard’s 
eyes, there were no such abomina- 
ble vices in the calendar as these 
two. 

“ He'll end on the gallows,” said 
the miser vindictively. 

“I’m glad he’s going, for Fol- 
lette’s sake,” remarked Victor,’ low- 
ering his voice and bending to- 
wards Gripard. “ You never could 
have put an end to ¢hat,” nodding 
significantly, “while he was in the 
way.” 


I “never bade 
Straw costs a lot of 












There was an interval of silence 
as far as tongues were concerned, 
but the clatter of crockery and the 
clacking of wooden shoes went on 
in the scullery. 

“Look ye here, my lad,” said 
Gripard in a confidential tone, and 
removing his pipe ; “I don’t want 
Follette to meet that fellow before 
he goes. I'll have no kissing by 
moonlight, and exchanging of coins, 
and that sort of d¢tises that ties up 
ryoung folk as tight as M. le Curé’s 
blessing. See to it.” 

“JT will, patron; but how can I 
prevent Follette going to meet him 
in the forest ?” 

“Say nothing to Aer. Tackle 
him. Tell him I'll thrash him if 
he comes in her way again.” 

“ He won’t believe me.” 

“Then say you'll thrash him 
yourself. Are you afraid of him ?” 
said Gripard with a sneer. 

“Not I !” said Victor, tossing his 
head. 

But in his heart he was afraid of 
him, for Jules was the best boxer 
in all the country-side and as brave 
as alion. Victor had a plan in his 
head, however, which might answer 
as well as a hand-to-hand fight, 
while it involved no risk of broken 
bones. 


Jeanne rose an hour earlier than 
her wont next morning, and was 
ready betimes for her journey to 
Cotor. It was only a drive of six 
miles, but at her age this was a 
serious undertaking, and it was 
gratifying to see that her friends 
treated it with becoming solemnity. 
It was known all over Bacaram an 
hour after Jeanne knew it that 
Jules was going to Paris, and that 
Jeanne was going to Cotor to see 
to his gear before he set out on the 
bold adventure. There was quite 


a little demonstration at the door 
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of Quatre Vents as Follette helped 
the old grandmother into Mme. Bi- 
bot’s market-cart, kindly lent for 
the occasion. One neighbor came 
with a chaufferette to keep the 
traveller’s feet warm, another in- 
sisted on wrapping his goatskin 
round her knees, and as the cart 
moved off a chorus of “ Bon voy- 
age, Madame Jeanne!” “ Heureux 
retour, voisine!” followed.it down 
the road. 

Jeanne’s heart was warmed by 
all this sympathy, and she set out 
in good spirits. Afterall, there was 
much to be thankful for in what 
had at first seemed nothing but 
cruel bereavement. Her boy was 
singled out from all the lads at 
Bacaram to rise above his fellows. 
Instead of staying at home like Vic- 
tor Bart, digging and hewing, and 
earning a miserable living lfke other 
poor young fellows, her Jules was 
called to be an artist. There was 
a chord in the simple soul of the 
peasant woman that vibrated in 
unison with his to this call of the 
gods; like the trees of the forest, 
that chant in praise while deaf to 
the music their murmurous leaves 
are making, so Jeanne’s soul sent 
up unsung -alleluias for the gift 
that had come to her boy. The 
early sunlight dancing on the snow 
and shifting the shadows of the 
forest touched her with a new sense 
of beauty, though she knew it not; 
for her mind was not with them, 
but with the lad who was moulding 
figures out of red clay, and singing 
to himself at his window on the hill- 
side. 

When the high-wheeled cart drew 
up at the foot of the hill Jules 
looked up from his work. He re- 
cognized the well-known figure, 
small and wonderfully active, al- 
though the head was bent and 
shook a little; and before Jeanne 
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- had set foot on the rugged up-hill 
path he was at her side, fondling 
her in glad surprise. The manu- 
factory stood half-way up the moun- 
tain, and Jules’ lodging was in a 
cottage close. by overlooking the 
busy village that drew its life from 
the brick building with its stacks of 
chimneys and its working hive—a 
flow of activity that never ceased 
streaming in and out of it. 

No time was wasted in idle senti- 
ment, but Jeanne proceeded at once 
to take stock of Jules’ wardrobe; 
and great. was her dismay at the 
sorry plight it presented. 

“Hast thou no blouse but that 
one on thee, that is dyed-as red as 
if thou hadst murdered a man in 
it? Where is the one I made thee 


at Easter ?” 

“Mother, it has gone the way 
of all blduses.” 

“ Oui, da, the-way of all blouses 


with thee, except the one on thy 
back. Thou hast no more thrift 
than a baby. Gripard is right: 
thou wilt die a beggar.” 

“T will die an artist, mother. 
Artists don’t hoard for the morrow. 
They grow rich like the cornfields, 
working and trusting to the good 
God. Wouldst thou-have me a 
miser like Gripard, say ?” 

“T would have thee learn to be 
thrifty,” saidloyal Jeanne. ‘‘ Where 
are thy socks? And thy shirts ?” 
The remnants of Jules’ hosiery was 
dragged out and elicited much 
wailing and la-la-ing. How was 
she to get things ready in time, and 
what sort of a figure would Jules 
make in Paris, if he did not learn to 
keep his clothes, and not give them 
to every beggar he met? Jeanne 
was examining the dilapidated gar- 
ments with many a shake of her 
head, when Jules, with his hands 
full of red clay, wheeled round on 
his stool, and, pausing from his work, 


“Little mother,” he said, “ you 
will be proud when you hear of my 
statues in marble being copied by 
the old comrades in the manufac- 
tory here, will you not? I shall 
long to hear that you praise them. 
And Follette—she will love me the 
better when I am an artist, and 
have fought my way to the front 
with the men of genius, will she 
not ?” 

“Very likely; the young ones 
are caught by that sort of thing, 
They think more of a lad when the 
world praises him; buat thy old 
granny would love thee none the 
better if thou wert the greatest 
sculptor in France.” 

“But you will be prouder of me, 
mother? It is a grand thing to 
be master of the marble; to make 
it breathe, to give a voice to the 
dumb.block. Think of it, mother! 
And the marble never dies: it is 
eternal; the man who conquers it 
gains immortality. Thy Jules will 
some day count amongst the immor- 
tals!” added the young man with 
a kindling eye. 

“ Bonté divine! Of course thou 
wilt! Hast thou not a soul, and, 
marble or no marble, dost thou not 
mean to save it? My son, I like 
not to hear thee uttering this wild 
talk about the marble making thee 
immortal,” said Jeanne, drawing 
her hand out of a sock and look- 
ing at her grandson with a dubi- 
ous, uneasy glance. 

Jules gave her a merry, indulgent 
look as he tossed back his curls 
and laughed. 

“ Mother, that is another kind of 
immortality; the marble will come 
first, and that after. Have no fear 
about me. I shall not forget my 
soul amidst the masters. ‘Think, 
if ny father had lived, how proud 
he would have been to see me an 
artist !”” 
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“Child,” said Jeanne with sol- 
emnity, and she laid down the gar- 
ments, and crossed her withered 
hands on her lap, and looked at 
him with grave eyes—‘“ child, I 
would rather see thee dead than 
thou shouldst forget it; I would 
pray the good God to let the marble 
fall on thee and crush thee before 
it should lead thee away from the 
straight paths of thy father. He 
was a good man. See that thou 
walkest in his steps, marble or no 
marble.” 

“Nay, mother, I mean to do so, 
with God’s help. Have you no 
more faith in me? Have I not 
always lived like an honest lad ? 
And have you not told me time 
and again that I had the fire and 
would be a sculptor ?” 

“Ay, ay; but I’d rather see 
thee a good Christian, and thy 
hands stained with red clay all thy 


days, than that thou shouldst go 
forth to glory and lose thy soul.” 
“Have no fear of that, mother. 
God will watch over me, and your 
prayers will do the rest,” replied 


the young man gently. “ But, mo- 
ther, you will not let Foilette for- 
get me? I wish Victor were out 
of the way,” he added, and a frown 
gathered on his open brow. 

“Thou hast naught to fear from 
Victor; the child has no love for 
him,” said Jeanne, with a nod full 
of significance. 

“ But Gripard likes him, and Fol- 
lette would never dare disobey her 
uncle.” 

“Dost thou think so? Be tran- 
quil; she will not obey him if he 
wants her to give thee up for Vic- 
tor.” 

“You think so, little mother? 
But he is hard, the old man, and 
he can be cruel. I would not have 
Follette made a’ victim for my 
sake.” 
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“Tut, tut! The patron is not an 
ogre. It was Victor that set him 
against thee. And thou wert al- 
ways thwarting him. What call 
hadst thou to quarrel with Victor 
for beating the hunchback ?” 

“ What call had 1?” said Jules, 
with an indignant flash in his dark 
eyes. “Every man has a call to 
stand up for poor Nicol; nobody 
but a coward would strike him a 
blow.” 

“But the blow was struck, and 
quarrelling with Victor could not 
mend matters; it only brought the 
punishment on thyself, foolish lad! 
See that thou keepest a cool head 
and a silent tongue in Paris, or evil 
will betide thee,” said Jeanne, lift- 
ing her finger with a warning 
shake. 

She believed in the boy’s genius 
as she believed in the stars, and 
she looked for its triumph as sure- 
ly as she looked for the coming 
spring; but she feared his impul- 
sive ways. He was always fighting 
somebody’s battles, and no good 
came of it, except that the old folk 
smiled on him while they showk 
their heads, and the young ones 
loved him and thought him a hero. 

“The fair is on the 21st, mo- 
ther; it seems a pity to miss it, and 
I would not if I could help it,” 
said Jules; “ but the brewer and his 
wife are going on the 2oth, and they 
have offered me a lodging for two 
nights in Paris, if I go with them 
and do a few jobs on arriving. So 
I thought it was better to miss the 
fair and go.” 

“Thou art right. It was a blow 
to think of thy going in such a 
hurry, but it is best so. I shall be 
easier to know thou art in compa- 
ny. The journey is long and full 
of dangers.” 

Jeanne had never seen a rail- 
road, and had that mysterious awe 
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- of the steam-horse with which ig- 
norance invests the unknown. 

“T will come to Bacaram after 
Mass on Sunday,” said Jules. 
“Ask Follette to meet me in the 
forest at the cross-roads to say 
good-by; will you, petite mére ?” 

“T will tell the child, and she 
will be foolish enough to go, I dare 
say,” grumbled Jeanne. 

She stayed with Jules till late 
in the afternoon, and then the cart 
came back for her, and Jules car- 
ried the little bundle of mendable 
clothes down the hill, and kissed 
her, and settled her comfortably 
with the replenished chaufferette 
under her feet, and stood on the 
roadside watching the cart till it 
turned round the mountain and 
the rumble died away. 


Gripard’s rheumatism had shift- 
ed from his legs to his shoulder; 
so, though he was suffering a good 
deal, he was able to leave his chair 
and mope about. When the sun 
shone he hobbled out into the gar- 
den, where he would lift the straw 
with the end of his stick, and peer 
at the mushrooms, and sniff about 
like a dog trying to scent a thief. 
He used Follette as a crutch, and 
leaned his bony weight on her 
round young arm_ unsparingly. 
But Follette did not grudge it. 
Anything was better than having 
him stuck there in his high-backed 
chair from morning till night, snarl- 
ing and snapping at everything, 
thé perpetual tap of his stick on 
the floor going on like a drop of 
water, his sharp ear pricked at 
every passing footfall, always on 
the watch for an enemy, a thief, a 
spy, somebody to suspect or accuse. 
It was intolerable to Follette, who 
had to sit there shivering at her 
work because the old man did not 
like being left alone with old Jeanne. 


Follette. 


She used at first to escape on one 


' pretext or another for half an hour 


now and then; but since this dis- 
covery about herself and Jules 
Gripard could not bear her out of 
his sight, and catechised her so 
closely if she went on an errand for 
ten minutes that the poor child re- 
signed herself to her fate, and sat 
meekly at her wheel by the hour. 
Jeanne had given her Jules’ mes- 
sage about the meeting on Sunday 
at the cross-roads, and this consol- 
ed her mightily and helped her to 
bear the week’s imprisonment in a 
cheerful spirit. Victor had grown 
so kind and gentle that she felt re- 
morseful, and began to think she 
had judged him too harshly. He 
was on the watch to save her trou- 
ble in no end of little ways; and so 
unobtrusive, never forcing his help 
on her, but following her about 
with his eyes like a dumb animal. 
She pretended not to see it, but 
it touched her all the same. 
Sunday morning came at last, 
and a lovely winter’s morning it 
was. The sun shone brightly on 
the snow, and the robins and black- 
birds flew in little companies to the 
window-ssill of Follette’s room, and 
hopped and sunned themselves 
while she made her toilet. She 
made great haste to wash up the 
bowls and clear the kitchen after 
the breakfast—which was hot on 
Sundays—so as to have more time 
to plait her hair and adorn her- 
self carefully. Jeanne had been to 
early Mass, as usual, so that Gri- 
pard might not be alone during 
the long Office, to which Victor 
also went. Follette would gladly 
have dispensed with his company 
to-day in the walk to church; not 
that it much mattered, for they 
were sure to fall in with neighbors 
at once, and so avoid a téte-a-téte. 
“The bell is ringing, little one; 
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thou wilt be late,” Gripard cried at 
the foot of the stair in his~ shrill 
voice. 

Follette took a last look at her- 
self in her small glass, turning her 
head this way and that to see that 
the satin plaits peeped out to the 
best advantage from the crimson 
kerchief that had been carefully 
coiled round the well-set head; 
she shook her petticoat, and then, 
throwing on her dark blue cloak, 
she twined her coral rosary round 
her wrist and tripped lightly down 
the stair. But a terrible blow 
awaited her in the kitchen. There 
sat Gripard in his hat and great 
woollen coat, which only appear- 
ed on first-rate occasions. Was it 
possible he was coming to church ? 
Follette’s heart gave a great leap 
of terror, and then ran down into 
her wooden shoes. 

“What a time thou hast been!” 
said her uncle. ‘“ Give me a hand, 
child. Where is Jeanne? Gone 
a-gadding, eh? Oh! 1a-la.  Sa- 
pristi!” he groaned, leaning on 
Follette till she shook under the 
weight, while he lifted himself out 
of his chair. 

“You are coming out, my uncle?” 

“Yes. What else should I have 
my hat on for?” 

“But, my uncle, it is bitterly 
cold; the church is like an ice- 
house; you will fall ill!” pleaded 
Follette, feeling guilty, but driven 
desperate. 

“{’ve kept the chimney-corner 
too long,” said Gripard; “if I don’t 
bestir myself I will be a cripple. 
Oh! 1a-la. Sab-r-r-e de bois!” 

There was no help for it. Out 
they hobbled, first going down the 
road to Mme. Bibot’s, where Gri- 
pard had purposely sent Jeanne 
while Victor got him ready. 

Jeanne threw up her hands with 
a cry as if she beheld a ghost. 
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“Go home and mind the house 
till we come back,” said her mas- 
ter sharply; and he turned away, 
without paying more attention to 
her amazed protest than if it had 
been the mewing of a cat. 

Follette’s heart was full to burst- 
ing. It was too cruel of Gripard. 
Did he know, and was he victimia- 
ing himself on purpose to spite 
her? How could he _ possibly 
know? The fact was, he only 
guessed, and, in order to foil Fol- 
lette’s little scheme, he was sacri- 
ficing himself with a heroism worthy 
of a better cause. 

Victor had spied on her many a 
time when she never suspected it, 
and knew that she and Jules often 
met in the forest after Mass ona 
Sunday, and he had given Gripard 
the hint that they were almost cer- 
tain to meet there to-day. 

“T will go and meet Jules, and 
thrash him, if you like, patron,” 
said Victor; “but I’m afraid it 
will only make matters worse. 
Follette will hate me more than 
ever, and she will love Jules the 
better for being persecuted on ac- 
count of her.” 

“Let the fellow alone,” said Gri- 
pard. “TI will see that he has his 
walk for nothing.” 

So he was trudging along in the 
snow with poor Follette. The bells 
were ringing. Nearly’ everybody 
was in church, for Gripard’s pro- 
gress was very slow, and they only 
met a few loiterers on the road, 
hurrying on to make up for lost 
time. 

Follette’s brain was busy think- 
ing how she might escape after 
Mass and run off to the forest. 
Some neighbors might come to the 
rescue and offer him an arm, or 
perhaps a lift—there were always a 
few carts from the other side of 
the valley—and he might be glad 
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to accept the offer. It struck her 
as odd that Victor was not there. 
But he had kept shyly aloof latter- 
ly, and perhaps it was out of kind- 
ness that he kept away this morn- 
ing. Oh! what had put it into her 
uncle’s head to come out? 

When they arrived at the church 
it was crowded. There was a move- 
ment of surprise amongst the con- 
gregation on beholding Gripard; 
nods and smiles greeted him and 
Follette. The miser had no friends, 
but he was not unpopular. He 
never wronged anybody, and he was 
a man who always spoke the truth. 

Follette led him up to Jeanne’s 
prie-dieu—her uncle clutching her 
still with a hard grip, as if he fear- 
ed she was going to escape—and, 
after settling him comfortably, she 
was turning to find a seat for her- 
self when he pulled her by the 
sleeve and pointed to the ground 
by sis side. It flashed through 
Follette now like a certainty that 
he knew she wanted to meet Jules, 
and had come to prevent it. She 
knelt down where he bid her, and 
where she dared not even steal a 
glance round the church to see if 
by chance Jules might have come 
here to Mass on his last Sunday. 
She swallowed her tears and made 
believe to say her prayers. 

Gripard made no pretence of 
saying his, but sat there, leaning 
on the knob of his stick, alternate- 
ly watching Follette and staring 
about to make sure if any one else 
was watching her. 
was over he seized her arm with 
the same hard grip and went hob- 
bling on to the door. 

Victor was there waiting for 
them. 

“Take my arm, patron. It’s a 
solider crutch than Follette’s—no 
disrespect to her,” he said good- 

. humoredly. 
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“ Nay, nay, the petiote does very 
well; she’s just the right height,” 
said Gripard querulously, motion- 
ing him away. 

Victor gave. Follette a look full 
of meaning. She was more and 
more mystified. Gripard stopped 
to exchange good-morrows on the 
Place. Neighbors were chaffing 
him on his devotion and congratu- 
lating him on his good health. 

“Health! Every bone in my 
body is aching. I believe there’s 
rats in them,” said Gripard ; but he 
seemed in no hurry to get home, in 
spite of the rats. 

“ You ought to be rubbed,” said 
Mme. Bibot. “Poor Bibot got 
great relief from it; many and 
many’s the time I’ve rubbed him 
till the arms dropped out of me.” 

“You’re looking finely all the 
same, M. Gripard,” said Mme. Ta- 
rac; “it’s my belief you’re sham- 
ming, and we’ll have you taking a 
wife one of these days!” (Tarac 
was just Gripard’s age, and thirty 
years older than his wife.) 

“Vou talk like a fool,” was the 
polite rejoinder. 

“May be; but for acting like a 
fool theré’s no fool like an old 
one,” retorted Mme. Tarac. 

“Ay. Tarac’s a proof of that,” 
said Gripard. Upon which the 
company laughed, and Mme. Tarac 
walked off in high dudgeon. 

Follette felt they were all in con- 
spiracy to keep her waiting there. 

“You will catch your death of 
cold standing in the snow, uncle,” 
she said as quietly as she could, 
but inwardly exasperated. 

“Thou art right, petiote; let us 
go,” replied Gripard, and he hob- 
bled on. 

Follette dared not attempt to 
hurry him, but every step seemed 
amile to her. The Angelus bell 
was clanging high up in the air. 
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Children were making snowballs 
and pelting one another, the mis- 
siles and their laughter exploding 
simultaneously ; but the fun was 
loudest when some daring young- 
ster took a sly shot at an elder, 
who turned round and rated the 
bold little company with very big 
words that hit nobody, but excited 
the merriment of the passers-by. 
Skaters were scudding along on the 
frozen pathways; lovers were pairing 
off for their Sunday stroll. Every 
one was gay and happy except Fol- 
lette. 

Jeanne saw them coming up the 
road, and came out to meet them 
at the door. 

“A nice trick to play us!” she 
exclaimed as Gripard came limp- 
ing on. 

“Make me a bowl of hot soup,”’ 
said Gripard. “ Sabre de bois ! how 
my bones do ache.” 

Follette took off his hat and 
coat and settled him into his chair. 

“What fly bit you to go out 
such amorning?” said Jeanne. “ I 
shouldn’t wonder if you got your 
death. Follette, blow up the fire 
and put the kettle on.”, 

Jeanne went to the cupboard, 
but uttered an exclamation of dis- 
may on opening a certain box. 

“There isn’t a grain of barley! 
Did you go about it yesterday, 
child ?” 

“No; I 
plen—” 

“You had no business to think; 
you should have done as you were 
told,” said Jeanne, cutting her 
short. 

Follette had been told nothing, 
and there was plenty of barley, as 
she would have said; but this was 
only a ruse de guerre on Jeanne’s 
part, and Follette, with a prisoner’s 
instinct, was going to seize the 
chance it offered. 
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“T'll run off and get some,” she 
said, hurrying out. 

“ Let the barley bide,” called out 
Gripard ; “ Victor will go for it when 
he comes in. I want the little one 
to rub my leg. Oh! 18-14, I wish 
the devil had the rheumatism !” 

“T’ll rub you,” said Jeanne; “ but 
I want the—” 

“Then wantit,” snapped Gripard. 
“T’d as soon have a brick scrap- 
ing me as feel your horny hand 
on my leg. Let the little one come 
and rub me.” 

There was no escape. Follette 
knelt down beside him, and began 
to rub his bony limb with her soft 
young hand, her heart swelling all 
the time in a conflict of tender, re- 
bellious, and angry thoughts. He 
kept her at it till her arm ached 
and her back was stiff with stoop- 
ing. Then he told her to rest a bit; 
he found the warm friction very 
comforting, but she must not tire 
herself by keeping at it too long. 
What a fool Jeanne was not to have 
thought of it before! Mme. Bibot 
was right: hand-rubbing was very 
soothing to the bones. 


The afternoon was spent rubbing 
Gripard’s leg and resting to begin 


again at it. Follette felt certain 
that the whole day’s misery was a’ 
settled plan, got up to torment and 
thwart her, and that even the pain 
in his leg was a spiteful invention 
of her uncle’s, for she could see he 
was suffering badly from his arm. 
At last he let her go, and she went 
up to her room, and took off her 
Sunday gown and kerchief, and sat 
down by the window, glad to be 
alone and away from her uncle’s 
cruel, peering eyes, and even from 
Jeanne’s glances of vexation and 
pity. 

Follette pitied herself with all her 
heart, for she felt very miserable. 
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,The prospect of seeing Jules had 
so lit up the week that, now it had 
vanished, it was as if a lamp had 
gone out and left her in the dark. 
But she was more sorry for Jules 
than for herself. She knew he had 
waited for her as long as there was 
a possibility of her coming, and then 
he had gone away disappointed, 
perhaps hurt, perhaps mistrustful. 
He had told her laughingly that 
she would come to like Victor bet- 
ter when there was no one else 
to make love to her. The words 
came back to her like a sting. 
Who knows? He might have 
thought—there was no saying what 
he might not have thought. And she 
had no way of explaining anything. 
She did not know how to write. 
How bitterly she regretted this, 
and how she reproached Gripard 
for not having let her go to the vil- 
lage school like other children! 
‘There was no one even she could 
send with a message. If Victor 
had been true she might have ask- 
ed him; he could write, and he oft- 
en had business that took him into 
Cotor. But she was afraid of Victor. 
Jules believed he was a sneak, and 
so did Jeanne. She dared not 
trust Victor. Follette sat down on 
the foot of her little bed, and, with 
hands folded in her lap, listened to 
the Vesper bells, and looked out 
towards the forest, and bethought 
her how strange it was that, ever 
since this great joy of loving and 
knowing that she was loved had 
come into her life, she had known 
no peace, only fear and contradic- 
tion. But she could bear it all, 
and make no complaint, if only she 
might see Jules once before he 
went away, or at any rate send him 
a message. As this idea of a mes- 
senger again occurred to her she 
saw something approaching in the 
distance from the other side of the 
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bridge. It was Nicol, advancing 
with his peculiar hopping, halting 
gait, shouldering his humpat every 
step. Follette bethought her at 
once that she would send the dwarf 
with a message. 

“TI will trust him,” she said to 
herself; “he is fond of Jules, and 
he hates Victor.” 

Jeanne’s voice calling to her 
woke her from these meditations, 
and, jumping up, she ran down 
stairs. 

Her face bore no trace of her 
recent heart-ache, for she had not 
been crying, and this prospect of 
Nicol as a deliverer had lit up the 
darkness suddenly, so that her eyes 
shone with an excitement that might 
have passed for joy. 

Gripard was in a good humor. 
He was elated by the success of 
his little scheme, although it had 
cost him dear; and now that the 
continued rubbing had driven the 
rats out of his leg, he smoked 
away comfortably, and his wizened 
features wore an air of cunning 
and amusement as he listened to 
something Victor was telling him. 

“The patron says you have as 
good as cured him,” said Victor 
when Follette entered the kitchen, 
and, kneeling down, began to rub 
away again at the leg; “but I tell 
him you ought to make him pay 
for it. That’s only fair. Come, 
Follette, strike your bargain while 
you have the whip in your hand.” 

“Diable! diable! what's this ?” 
said Gripard, removing his pipe 
and surveying Victor with pretend- 
ed wrath. “ Art thou going to set 
the petiote on to such tricks as 
that? I’m to pay for the use of 
her arms, eh? Parbleu! I’d bet- 
ter have back the rats.” 

“Don’t give in, Follette,” said 
Victor; “nail the patron to it. If 
he doesn't give} in “we'll whistle 
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back the rats. Come, shall we 
make it twenty-five centimes an 
operation ?” 

“Sabre de bois!” shouted Gri- 
pard, pulling his cap violently 
round his head and bringing down 
his stick with a tremendous thump. 

Jeanne had come clacking out 
from the scullery at all this noise, 
and stood, with arms a-kimbo, 
laughing till she shook. 

“Say twenty centimes, petiote,” 
she said, “and a fot de vin when 
the last rat is gone.” 

“Good! Let it be twenty cen- 
times and the fot de vin,” said 
Follette, ready enough to fall in 
with a joke that amused her uncle. 

“Tut, tut! A'doctor that would 
bargain with a patient like that 
would be dubbed a quack,” said 
Gripard. “It would ruin his 
character. Don’t mind them, pe- 
tiote; they’re at some mischief, the 
pair of them. I see it in Victor’s 
eye. Rub away, and trust me for 
the fees. There are ten centimes 
for a denier adieu. Voyons !”’ 

Victor and Jeanne cried out in- 
dignantly, but Follette pocketed 
the paltry fee, with thesremark that 
she was not proud, and ten cen- 
times was better than nothing. 

“Thou shalt go to the fair, 
and have a present to buy some- 
thing pretty,” said Gripard, . as 
Follette’s warm hand sent the 
blood coursing through his frigid 
old veins. 

“Thank you, uncle ; but I don’t 
want to go to the fair,” she re- 
plied. 

“Nonsense ! 
other day when I 
shouldst not go. The rheumatism 
made me cross. Thou must not 
bear a grudge to thy old uncle for 
that,” said Gripard, pinching her 
ear. “Victor will take care of 
thee, and Mme. Bibot will give thee 
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a lift home. Thou shalt go and 
have a merry day of it.” 

Follette made no reply, but went 
on rubbing as if her arm were a 
pump-handle worked by machinery. 
She had made up her mind that 
she would not go to the fair. She 
was not going to be chaperoned 
by Victor, and she would not dance 
with him; but there was no need 
to say so now and*put Gripard in 
a rage. It was such a mercy to 
have him in a good humor! Fol- 
lette could not understand why he 
had all of a sudden become so 
amiable, making jokes, and throw- 
ing away two sous, and pinching 
her ear. It seemed almost as un- 
natural as if a dog had taken to 
singing comic songs. But, what- 
ever the cause might be, it was a 
relief, and Follette was thankful 
for it. 


Nicol took the miller’s horse to 
water every morning, so Follette 
knew where to find him. Many a 
time when making her hasty toilet 
she had watched him from her 
window, half in pity, half in dis- 
gust, as the great gray horse came 
plodding on to the river’s edge 
with the grotesque figure of the 
dwarf perched on his back like a 
goblin. But when she met Nicol 
he only saw the pity, and he was 
grateful for it. He knew that more 
people than the gamins mocked 
him and fancied there was some- 
thing uncanny about himn—thought 
it unlucky to meet him at new 
moon and believed that he had an 
evil eye. Nicol pretended to laugh 
at it all, but in secret he winced 
under it, and it kept alive in him 
that vindictive spirit which so often 
goes along with physical deformity. 
But if he was keen to resent an in- 
jury he was just as quick to feel a 
kindness, and would go even far- 
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ther to prove his gratitude than to 
gratify his revenge. Nobody made 
a confidant of him, and yet some- 
how he came to know everybody’s 
secrets; and sometimes he would 
use this knowledge to serve his 
purpose with a cunning that foster- 
ed the vague belief in his impish 
character. Follette had never 
laughed at him, and more than 
once she had" hunted away the 
children when they threw stones at 
him. Nicol remembered this. He 
knew, too, that Jules Valdory loved 
Follette, and Jules had often stood 
up for him and cried shame on 
Victor’ Bart for beating him. He 
loved Jules and he hated Victor 
Bart. 

“Good-morning, Nicol,” said 
Follette, going near to the edge of 
the stream, where the big horse 
stood splashing the water with his 
shaggy hoofs. 

“ Good-morning, Mam’selle Fol- 
lette,” said Nicol, brightening as he 
looked at her. 

“Nicol, I have a secret to tell 
you.” 

“Nicol finds out most secrets 
for himself,” said the hunchback, 
with a knowing nod. 

“ And he keeps them ?” said Fol- 
lette. 

“That depends. 
wants them—no.” 

“Nicol, I want you to take a 
message for me to Cotor,” said Fol- 
lette confidentially. 

“To Jules Valdory? I’lltake it.” 

She evinced no surprise at this 
cool reply, but continued in the 
same friendly tone: “Tell him it 
was not my fault yesterday. Gri- 
pard kept me at homeall day. Tell 
him I was very sorry; and give him 
this for me,” she added, taking a 
tiny box from her pocket and 
handing it to Nicol. 

_ “It's not money or money’s 
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worth ?” said the dwarf, turning the 
box in his hand. 

“ No, it’s not. 
Follette. 

“Nothing?” said Nicol, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“ As good as nothing at all; it’s 
only a bit of hair.” 

“Your own nair, Mam’selle Fol- 
lette ?” 

“ What matter whose it is?” 

“Oh! but yes. If it was M. 
Gripard’s or Victor Bart’s Nicol 
would not take it.” 

Follette burst out laughing. 

“You needn’t be afraid. It’s 
my hair, since you must know, and 
I want you to giveit to Jules. And 
tell him I won’t go to the fair; tell 
him I will never go till he comes 
back. And he’s to mind and write 
to Jeanne as soon as ever he gets to 
Paris. And be sure, Nicoi, and tell 
him why I didn’t go to say good-by 
yesterday.” 

“T will tell him,” said Nicol, 
thrusting the box into the pocket 
of his ragged little coat. “ But he 
knows all about it. Victor Bart 
went to meet him at the cross-roads 
yesterday.” 

“ Victor went to meet him! 
they fight ?” 

“Pshaw! Passi béte!” retorted 
Nicol, with a shrug of contempt. 
“Victor is too fond of himself to 
fight a big strong fellow like Jules!” 

“ What brought him to the forest, 
do you know ?” 

Nicol put his forefinger to the 
side of his nose, and, accompany- 
ing the gesture with a wink, “ What 
brings thecat where there’s a chance 
of a bird?” he said. “ But never 
you fear, Mam’selle Follette. Vic- 
tor Bart is a son of the devil, and 
he’s sure to come to an evil end.” 

There was such a gleam of devil- 
ish hatred in the dwarf’s eye as he 
uttered this comforting prophecy 


It’s nothing,” said 
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that for the first time Follette felt 
afraid of him. The fear got into 
her face, and Nicol saw it. 

“Don’t be afraid of poor Nicol, 
Mam’selle Follette. No one shall 
ever harm you while he can hinder 
it. Nicol is no fool, but he’s not 
the devil either, for he never re- 
turns evil for good.” 

The big horse plunged his head 
into the water up to the shoulders, 
and then drew it up and shook 
himself, sending a shower-bath out 
. of his mane towards Follette. She 
leaped aside, laughing, and with a 
pleasant “ Bon jour, Nicol, a re- 
voir!” ran home. 

She was happier after this, and 
went about her work with a lighten- 
ed heart that day. Gripard, who 
watched her closely, noticed the 
change and hugged himself. Trust 
him to manage a woman! In a 
month the fetiofe would have for- 


gotten Jules and be ready to marry 


Victor. It was a mercy Jules was 
going. Everything was turning out 
in the most natural way according 
to Gripard’s wishes. But Follette 
must goto the fair. The fair, as 
long as Gripard remembered it, was 
the grand opportunity for young 
men on matrimony intent. The 
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crowd made a solitude for lovers 
to whisper sweet nothings in one 
another’s ears, and coo and blush 
unobserved. Then there was the 
dance. Gripard’s hard features 
softened into something like a smile 
as he recalled the days when he 
led out a certain blue-eyed dam- 
sel on the green, and footed it to 
the ring of the merry castagnettes. 
Many a doubtful suit he had known 
lost and won to the sound of the 
castagnettes. Victor must lead out 
the petiote, and the prettiest girls 
on the mountain-side should be 
jealous of her. 

“T will give him a crown, and he 
shall treat herto cakesandaribbon,” 
said Gripard to himself. “ Diable! 
I am growing young in my old age, 
plotting for those youngsters.” 

But he was plotting without one 
of the youngsters, who had a will as 
strong as his own. He had yet to 
find out the stubborn strength of 
resistance that lurked in that delli- 
cate little chin with its childlike 
dimple, in that generous, rosy mouth 
with its tender curves. He could 
not read these signs, but he was 
soon to discover the power of en- 
durance and indomitable firmness 
they revealed. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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“ EL MATADOR DOS PADRES.” 


| In one of the principal squares 
of Lisbon may be seen the statue 
of King Joseph Emmanuel, son of 
John V., King of Portugal. At 
the foot of the statue is represent- 
ed his Minister of State, Don Se- 
bastian Carvalho y Melho, Count 
d’Oeyras, Marquis de Pombal. 

The relative position of the fig- 
ures ought to have been reversed. 
‘The minister was the tyrant of the 
monarch, as well as the scourge of 
his subjects. In the present no- 
tice we shall limit ourselves to giv- 
ing an account of the manner in 
which the Marquis- de Pombal 
earned his title of “Slayer of the 
Fathers,” after enumerating the 
causes of his enmity against the 
Company of Jesus. 

Pombal, who was a “philoso- 
phic” atheist and an encourager 
of the Calvinists, had certain rea- 
sons of private ambition for wish- 
ing to introduce Protestantism in- 
to Portugal. While pretending out- 
wardly to be the enemy of the 
English, he was secretly doing all 
in his power to bring about a mar- 
riage between the Princess de Be- 
ira and the Duke of Cumberland 
—a marriage which would have 
eventually entitled the latter to the 
crown of Braganza. Like the rest 
of the Portuguese, the Jesuit Fa- 
thers were naturally opposed to 
English and Protestant domination 
in their own country. They were 
confessors to all the royal family, 
and Pombal regarded them as the 
chief obstacle in the way of his de- 
signs—an offence which he never 
forgave them. 

Nor was this the only cause of 


his bitterness against the order. 
It is a well-known axiom that a 
man hates those whom he has 
wronged. Pombal had carried 
ruin and devastation into the flour- 
ishing missions of the Jesuit Fa- 
thers in Uruguay, and, in order to 
obtain possession of a pretended | 
gold-mine which, he asserted, was 
worked by the Jesuits, he had ef- 
fected the violent expulsion of 
thirty thousand Christians from 
Panama. Accordingly, he never 
pardoned them either the terrible 
misery which he had brought upon 
the earthly paradise of their poor 
Indians, or the non-existence of the 
gold-mine. 

The old Portuguese nobility also 
were held by him in almost as 


much detestation as the Jesuits; 


and, by a series of manceuvres as 
secret as they were diabolical, he 
contrived to bring about the de- 
struction of the former in such a 
manner as to entail that of the lat- 
ter. 

At the time of becoming prime 
minister Pombal, then fifty years 
of age, had spent his life in an in- 
cessant and not always successful 
struggle of ambition. On coming 
into power he drew upon himself 
the displeasure of the nobles by 
his utter disregard of many re- 
spected customs and habits of 
thought, and by publicly marrying, 
in the face of her peers, a lady of 
“blue blood” (sangre azul). Hav- 
ing, on this account, to bear a cer- 
tain amount of contempt on their 
part, he remembered it and plan- 
ned a fearful revenge. 

Under the pretence that he was 
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in danger of assassination he made 
King Joseph sign an extraordin- 
ary decree, “On the event of a 
minister of state being assassinat- 
ed,” and then charged the senator 
Gonzalés Cordeiro to obtain “ con- 
tinual and unlimited informations.” 
The number of prisons was imme- 
diately trebled; and even then 
there was not room for the pris- 
oners. Forty years before Paris, 
Lisbon had her “ Reign of Terror.” 
Spies swarmed in every part of 
the city, anxious to secure the re- 
ward promised to every discovery 
of a person “wishing” to assassi- 
nate the prime minister. 

The Portuguese nobility had made 
the great mistake of despising their 
enemy. They had not taken into 
consideration his character, which 
combined the stealthiness of the 
tiger-cat, the ferocity of the hyena, 
and the ability and cruelty of a 
demon. 
purpose came amiss. Decrees, li- 
bels, search-warrants, arrests, pro- 
scriptions, confiscations, and even 
riots—all did duty. His talents 
were immense; and, because he 
fought against the church, the En- 
cyclopzdists of France compliment- 
ed him for being the partisan of 
“ generous ideas.” 

In spite of his pretended alarm 
De Pombal was in no danger 
of assassination, and at the end 
of four years, his fantastic decree 
having produced a plentiful har- 
vest of arbitrary arrests, accom- 
panied by condemnations to im- 
prisonment, exile, spoliation, and 
death, the paid spies somewhat re- 
laxed in their activity and the re- 
maining nobles were beginning to 
breathe again, when an attempt, 
real or pretended, was made on the 
life of the king. 

On September 3, 1758, King Jo- 
seph was returning from the man- 
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sion of the Tavora family, not in 
his own carriage, but in that of a 
member of the secondary nobility, 
Antonio Tejeira, when two pistol- 
shots were fired by an unseen hand, 
slightly wounding the king in the 
right arm. 

It was two years since tle at- 
tempted assassination of Louis XV. 
by Damiens. Against all proof 
and common sense alike, the Jesu- 
its had been accused of having in- 
stigated the act.* Here was a 
splendid opportunity for Pombal 
also to accuse them of being the 
agents who armed this unknown 
hand. ‘Towards the men whom he 
had arrested in the midst of their 
career of triumphant self-devotion 
beyond the seas, whom he had pil- 
laged and persecuted in every pos- 
stble manner, he felt himself so 
guilty that nothing would satisfy 
him short of their extermination. 
This he now resolved to bring 
about by means which should in 
the first place enable him to wreak 
his vengeance on certain families 
of exalted rank whom as yet he 
had been unable to touch; hence 
the impenetrable cloud of silence 
and secrecy which for some months 
enshrouded his proceedings. 

It was, however, no easy matter 
to implicate the Jesuits, who were 
confessors to all the royal family, 
and who could not be supposed 
to gain any possible advantage by 
such an attempt. Many persons 
believed that the pistol was fired 
at the king by mistake, being pro- 
bably intended for the owner of 
the carriage in which he happened 
to be. There is, however, reason 
to suppose that it was otherwise. 


* Even Voltaire (see letter of March 3, 1763) 
writes: “*I have never spared the Jesuits, but I 
should rouse all posterity in their favor if I aceus- 
ed them of a crime of which Europe and Damiens 
himself have cleared them. Were I to do so I 
should be but a base echo of the Jansenists.”’ 
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The familiars only of the palace 
of Alcantara were aware that the 
king paid frequent visits to a noble 
mansion which, embowered in spa- 
cious gardens, overlooked the ‘T'a- 
gus. The master of this dwelling 
was the aged Marquis de Tavora, 
one of the highest of the old Portu- 
guese nobility. One of his daugh- 
ters had heen refused in marriage to 
Pombal’s eldest son. Other noble 
families had in like manner declin- 
ed his advances. All these refu- 
sals were carefully borne in mind. 

It was rumored at court that the 
king paid an unbecoming amount 
of attention to the young and beau- 
tiful Dona Teresa de Tavora, wife 
of the eldest son of the marquis. 
In this case, according to the code 
of the hidalgos, the insulted hus- 
band was bound to avenge himself, 
were it even on the person of his 
king. 

And it is probable that he did 
so. ‘The exception made in favor 
of the young marchesa, in the midst 
of the atrocious cruelties inflicted 
on her family, goes to prove at 
the same time both the injury and 
the attempted vengeance. There is 
proof of another and characteris- 
tic kind in the remarkable interest 
shown by the French ambassador, 
at the express order of the dissolute 
court of Louis XV., to the young 
wife, who was safe and sound, while 
it did not in the least trouble itself 
about her husband, whether guilty 
or not, tortured in the depths of a 
dungeon, nor the innocent father, 
nor the admirable mother, put to 
death after long torments. 

During three months, however, 
Pombal made no sign. It was his 
habit first to lull his intended vic- 
tims to repose, the more surely to 
pounce upon them. 

On December 12, after sunset, 
numerous detachments of horse- 
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guards passed through the city, 
while troops of infantry were post- 
ed in all the streets of the Quarter 
of the Nobles. Lisbon asked itself 
what festivities were going to take 
place; the affair of the pistol-shot 
was well-nigh forgotten. About 
seven o'clock in the evening a few 
persons, followed by a regiment of 
soldiers, arrived before the princi- 
pal entrance of the palace De Ta- 
vora, every place of egress being 
silently surrounded. They knock- 
ed in the king’s name, and at the 
same moment the torches were 
lighted. 

Many a time‘had the king knock- 
ed at the door of that knightly and 
hospitable dwelling. He was kind- 
hearted, although pitiably weak, 
and there is no reason to suppose 
that he knew anything of what was 
passing at that hour. 

The doors being opened at the 
summons, those without entered 
and spread themselves over the 
whole house, taking prisoner every 
human being found in it, master 
and servant, young and old, and 
carrying off all this assemblage to 
the new prison built by Pombal be- 
neath the College of San Antonio. 

Pombal was a great builder of 
prisons. The number of his vic- 
tims demanded considerable ac- 
commodation, for at one particular 
time in Lisbon he had more than 
four thousand prisoners of state, 
and this in a capital of (at that 
period) one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Dona _ Eleanora, 


the Dowager 
Marchesa de Tavora, was separat- 


ed from herchildren. Masters and 
servants, men and women, disap- 
peared as if the earth had swallow- 
ed them up. In letters of the time 
we find that Pombal was enraged 
on discovering that some poor ame- 
liorations had been made in the 
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dreadful state of the captives by 
the pity of subalterns. 

Besides the De Tavora family a 
large number of hidalgos had also 
been arrested and thrown into dun- 
geons that same night. Among 
them was the greatest noble of Por- 
tugal, Don José de Mascarenhas y 
Lancastre, Duke of Aveiro and 
cousin to Dona Eleanora. Seve- 
ral of the Jesuit fathers, amongst 
whom was the confessor of the 
Prince Don Pedro, Father Hya- 
cinth da Costa, were also suddenly 
carried off to prison. 

All Lisbon was paralyzed with 
terror. A hand of iron weighed 
upon the city. Inthe streets noth- 
ing but mercenary soldiers were to 
be seen, and the king no longer 
went out of his palace. Whoever 
dared to express doubt as to the 
guilt of the arrested persons, or 
the least pity for them, was summa- 
rily arrested also. According to 


the laws of Portugal accused per- 
sons had a right to be judged by 


their peers. Pombal denied his 
victims the benefit of this right. 
He created a tribunal composed of 
creatures of his own, and entirely 
devoid of legal authority. This 
tribunal he named the “Court of 
Mistrust,” and over it he appoint- 
ed himself president. 

As it was not yet, apparently, so 
much a question of the Jesuits as 
of the nobility, the French Ency- 
clopzdists were somewhat offended 
at these monstrosities, and we hear 
of the “bad effect” produced in 
the philosophic world of Paris by 
the frightful. vagaries of Pombal, 
whom, nevertheless, it was desirous 
to excuse as far as possible, on ac- 
count of his “ generous ideas.” 

Not content with presiding, Pom- 
bal took upon himself the “ exami- 
nation” and “ instruction” of the 
cases. It was he who gave the 
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verdict and pronounced the sen- 


‘tence, which still exists, written by 


his own hand. 

And how was the examination 
conducted? By intimidation of 
every kind, shamelessly employed, 
by “testimony invented,” and wit- 
nesses forced by torture to assent 
to accusations which they were 
never allowed to retract, and thus 
furnishing a reason for a judicial 
carnage the attendant horrors of 
which are, perhaps, unparalleled in 
the history of any civilized nation. 

The Tavora family, as well as 
the other accused, remained silent 
under the fearful torments to which 
they were subjected, with the sole 
exception of the Duke d’Aveiro, 
who, in the extremity of agony, 
half dead as he was, and not know- 
ing what he said, assented to what- 
ever was put in his mouth, and thus 
accused his fellow-prisoners and— 
the Jesuits. 

Pombal, on hearing this, uttered 
an exclamation of ferocious joy. 
He had obtained what he wanted. 
What this implied we shall see 
further on. 

No sooner had the unfortunate 
Duke d’Aveiro recovered his senses 
than, learning what he had done, 


-he retracted, declaring that excess 


of torment alone had wrenched 
from him accusations against per- 
sons who were innocent. It is 
needless to say that his earnest en- 
treaties had no effect in inducing 
Pombal to allow his retractation. 
Sentence of death was pronounced 
against the De ‘Tavora family, their 
relations and friends, as well as all 
their numerous domestics and de- 
pendants, on January 12, 1759- 
Pombal, fearing the popular in- 
dignation, had the scaffold prepared 
by night, outside the city, in the 
Plaza of Belem, which was occupied 
by two regiments of mercenaries. 
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The platform, lighted by torches, 


rose eighteen feet from the ground. ° 


The square and the river side were 
so thronged with soldiers that the 
spectators took refuge on the Ta- 
gus, where from hundreds of boats 
and other craft arose a mingled 
murmur of groans and curses. 

Thus passed the night of Janu- 
ary 13. 

With the first gray sign of dawn 
arrived the numerous domestics of 
the Duke d’Aveiro. These were 
all bound to stakes at one corner 
of the scaffold and burnt alive. 
Then followed the Marchesa Elea- 
nora de Tavora, alone; a rope 
round her neck, a crucifix in her 
hand, and her garments torn into 
rags by the torture. Pombal was 


there; for his Memoirs give, with 
a sort of infernal satisfaction, the 
full details of which he was an 
eye-witness on-this night. 

With calm dignity Dona Elea- 


nora mounted the scaffold, pressing 
to her heart the image of her God. 
The executioner approaching to 


bind her feet, she said to him gen- : 


tly : “ Man, I pray you not to forget 
who I am. Do not touch me ex- 
cept to kill me.” 

The man knelt down before her 
(Pombal himself relates it), Dona 
Eleanora was of those races who 
leave no service, even the last, 
without its recompense. Drawing 
her ring from her finger, she held 
it out to him, saying : “ Every work 
deserves its reward. This is all I 
have, and I give it you that you 
may do your duty well.” ‘The exe- 
cutioner rose and did his duty. 

After this first noble blood had 
reddened the block the aged Mar- 
quis de Tavora, Dona Eleanora’s 
husband, was beheaded, and next 
the husband of that Dona Teresa 
who had brought death and de- 
struction on the noble house into 
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which she had been welcomed as a 
beloved daughter. Then followed 
the other sons of Dona Eleanora— 
the youngest of whom was not 
twenty years old—her daughters, 
and her son-in-law; then the 
long file of officers and servants of 
her household, who died in their 
torments like brave men and Chris- 
tians. 

Last of all, his garments nothing 
but tatters, came the Duke d’ Aveiro, 
whose racked limbs could scarcely 
support him. He was fastened on 
the wheel; and for nearly an hour 
he struggled with this ghastly in- 
strument of death, which slowly 
crushed his bones, while the cla- 
mor of his appalling agony could 
be heard even in Lisbon. 

The butchery at last consum- 
mated, the scaffold with all that 
was upon it was set on fire, and 
crumbled, with the half-burnt 
corpses, into the Tagus. 

After what ‘has been related it 
matters little to know that all the 
friends and relations of these vic- 
tims were kept in prison, their 
palaces and mansions razed to the 
ground, and the very sites they had 
occupied sown with salt. 

Tire arms of the De Tavora and 
their so-called “ accomplices ” were 
effaced in the Hall of the Knights at 
Cintra, where their escutcheons still 
remain veiled with black, like the 
portrait of Faliero in the Ducal Pa- 
lace at Venice. 

This last fact is remarkable, be- 
cause the iniquitous judgment of 
January 12, 1759, has for long 
years past been annulled. Pom- 
bal lived long enough to feel even 
in this world the hand of God. 
All his victims were rehabilitated 
during his lifetime by decree of 
the High Court, solemnly given on 
April 7, 1781; and by this same de- 
cree Pombal was disgraced. 
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But at the time of which we are 
speaking this tardy and insufficient 
retribution was far off. It was not 
to be hoped for during the lifetime 
of Joseph, who never shook off his 
tyrant’s yoke. 

Of the two special objects of his 
hatred Pombal had as yet, however, 
only paralyzed one, the other, which 
was the principal, having hitherto 
escaped him; but the massacre of 
the hidalgos had been made to 
serve as a stepping-stone to the de- 
struction of those whom he hated 
yet more deeply, * and which gain- 
ed him the title of £2 Matador dos 
Padres (the priest-killer). 

Having extosted from the Duke 
d’Aveiro an accusation against the 
Jesuits, he at once signed an order 
to incarcerate ten, among whom 
were the provincial of Portugal, 
Enriquez ; Father Malagrida, the di- 
rector of Dona Eleanora; Oliviera, 
confessor of Maria, Duchess of Bra- 
ganza, and even the king’s own 
confessor, Father José Moreira. 

The second boind of the tiger 
was in the night (always the night) 
of February 16, when all the houses 
of the order in Portugal, colleges as 
well as dwellings, were at one and 
the same time surrounded by sol- 
diers, so that all the Jesuits in 
the kingdom awoke to find them- 
selves prisoners. Zn masse, and 
without distinction, all were ac- 
cused of being concerned in a plot 
against the life of the king. To 
give an idea of the slavery in which 
the king lived it suffices to say 
that neither he nor the queen could 
obtain permission to see Father 
José Moreira, for whom they both 
had the warmest affection. 

*Mme. de Grammont, the sister of M. de 
Choiseul (the minister, by the way, who was later 
pe cng to imitate Pombal, although in a less san- 

mary persecution of the ‘ordes), one day asked 
the Spanish ambassador to the court of ‘France: 


“* Bstoce que le grand marquis du petit pays a 
toujours son Fésuite & cheval sur le_nez ?” 
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Besides this general accusation, 
the greater part of the fathers were 
charged with having been the pri- 
vate advisers and friends of the 
conspirators, and to have fomented 
disloyalty and discontent both in 
the confessional and the intercourse 
of daily life. 

On June 28, after the fathers 
had for six months been crowded 
together in the prisons, new and 
old, and subjected co the most dis- 
graceful treatment, Pombal launch- 
ed against them a decree of gen- 
eral proscription. Others before 
him had known how to turn im- 
prisonment into a means of slow 
and deadly torture, but it was left 
to him to bring this cowardly 
weapon to such perfection that, out 
of the well-nigh ten thousand * vic- 
tims incarcerated in his dungeons, 
only eight hundred emaciated be- 
ings ever came forth alive. 

Historians have preserved some 
of the letters written by these 
captives, who were more worthy 
of commiseration than the sufferers 
in the Piombi at Venice. One of 
these letters, from Father Laurence 
Kaulen, who signs himself “the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ,” is dated 
from the prison or fortress of San 
Juliano at Lisbon, October 12, 
1766—i.e., the seventh year of his 
imprisonment. It was, he says, 
“written in the depth of a dark 
and pestilential dungeon, where the 
water filtered through the walls, 
rotting the poor garments of the 
captives and leaving them almost 
without covering; the jailer being 
a man of extreme hardness of heart, 
who sought only to increase the 
wretchedness of his prisoners, al- 
ready worn out by prolonged suf- 
ferings.” They were, he adds, “ of- 


'®'The official number returned at the inquiry in- 


stituted by Queen Maria on the revision of the at- 
tainders was 9,640. 
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fered liberty and every kind of 
good treatment, on condition of 
their abjuring the Company of 
Jesus.” * It is needless to say that 
not one was found who would do 
so. 
In these dungeons of San Ju- 
liano—where not only every solace 
but every necessary was denied 
them, except just so much prison 
bread as would keep them from 
dying at once of starvation, with- 
out allaying the pangs of hunger— 
there were 27 fathers of the pro- 
vince of Goa, 1 of Malabar, 10 of 
Portugal, 9 of Brazil, 23 of Mara- 
gnon, ro of Japan, and 120f China : 
g2 in all, 37 of whom died during 
their imprisonment. Three French 
Jesuits who were among the captives 
were demanded—not, of course, 
by the government of M. de Choi- 
seul, but by Queen Marie Leczin- 
ska in person. 

The number of Jesuit fathers 
who died in Pombal’s prisons, or 
were shipped off, crowded into the 
holds of unseaworthy vessels, to 
perish by water, amounts to more 
than seven hundred. More than 
two thousand were thrown into 
trading vessels, without provisions, 
to be landed on the coast of Italy, 
after the decree of proscription was 
issued ; and this was done only be- 
cause the prisons were full to over- 
flowing. 

In vain did the pope, Clement 
XIIL., protest against these iniqui- 
ties. Pombal’s answer was inso- 
lently to send back the papal am- 
bassador and confiscate all - the 
property of the Jesuits (1761). 

In this noble army of martyrs 
and confessors one figure in par- 
ticular stands out with exceptional 

* This touching letter is given at length in the 
Journal de la Liutérature et des Arts, published 
by the Protestant Christoph de Murr. It’ pro- 


uced a deep and painful impression in Europe, and 
ramen by a short interval the fall of rombal. 
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glory—that of Father Gabriel Mala- 
grida, one of the greatest mission- 
aries Portugal had produced. He 
was seventy-three years old, forty 
of which he had spent in winning 
souls to God in heathen lands. 
When the courtiers of King John 
V. once asked him “ what right he 
had to disturb the peace of the poor 
Indians with ideas of a world to 
come,” he answered, “ The right 
which Jesus gave me in dying for 
them.” 

He had won thousands to the 
faith, and still thirsted to win more. 
He had suffered well-nigh all that 
a man can suffer. Protestant 
teachers had hunted him with dogs 
through the forests; savages had 
repeatedly bound and _ tortured 
him; again and again had he joy- 
fully intoned what he believed to 
be his hymn of death, only to find 
himself spared to work and preach 
and suffer afresh. The body of this 
valiant soldier of Jesus was cover- 
ed with the scars of his glorious 
confessorship; he had wrought 
miracles like St. Francis Xavier, he 
had converted whole countries, 
and the fame of his sanctity had 
reached Europe from the distant 
scene of his apostolate. 

In 1749, King John V. desiring 
his presence to aid him in making 
a good death, he was recalled by 
his superiors from the American 
missions, At that time Pombal’s 
success was not equal to his ambi- 
tion. He was jealous of the warm 
attachment of the old king to 
Father Malagrida, and it was said 
that his implacable hatred against 
him then began. Pope Benedict 
XIV. said of King John: “ Happy 
king! who has had the hand of an 
apostle to uphold him in his last 
hour.” 

Father Malagrida returned to 
his forests on the accession of Jo- 
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seph Emmanuel, and at the same 
time Pombal came into power. 
He had for some time been minis- 
ter of state when the queen-mother, 
the widow of John V., desired also 
to have the aid of the saintly fa- 
ther on her death-bed, and her 
son, King Joseph, commanded his 
recall. 

Pombal trembled. His war 
against the Jesuit.Fathers, and the 
devastation of their flourishing 
missions, had already begun, under 
the leadership of his worthy brother, 
in the colonies ; and he had reason 
to dread the testimony which the 
holy missionary might bring against 
his emissaries and their work. He 
endeavored to hinder his being re- 
called, but failed, and from that 
moment resolved upon his destruc- 
tion. 

Historians mention that on seve- 
ral occasions when his intrepid 
zeal had brought him face to face 
with death Gabriel Malagrida had 
said, with the certainty of an in- 
spired prophet: “God has pro- 
mised me that I should not fall 
beneath the blows of the heathen. 
I shall have the supreme happiness 
of the supreme ignominy. 1 shall 
die in a Christian land, surround- 
ed by Christians, who will applaud 
my execution.” 

Pombal knew of this prophecy. 
One day, when conversing with his 
brother, Paul Mendoza Carvalho, 
the instrument of his spoliations in 
Maragnon, he said, laughing: “ The 
reverend father shall have. his 
wish!” And he began that work of 
darkness which appears to belong 
to a demon rather than a man— 
the long, sustained, and infernal 
scheme by means of which a saint, 
a heroic propagator of the faith, a 
prophet held in veneration by the 
Vicar of Christ himself, and en- 
dowed in a distinguished manner 


. author—where were they? 
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with Heaven’s choicest gifts, was to 
be seemingly transformed into a 
despicable being, shamefully fallen 
and disgraced, unworthy of the 
priesthood, a heretic, a regicide, a 
corrupter, an impostor, and the 
dupe of vile and senseless illusions 
which could only be suggested by 
the spirit of darkness. 

First, contrary to all probability, 
Malagrida was declared to be im- 
plicated in .the “conspiracy” of 


the De Tavora family. This was 


-but a pretext for closing upon him 


the door of a dungeon. Once bur- 
ied in that darkness, it matters 
not to detail the abominable cruel- 
ties practised upon him at twenty 
feet under ground. During two 


years the aged saint was the prop- 
erty, the ¢izng, of Pombal, who was 
far more scientific than the wild 
Indians in the matter of tortures. 
Is it possible to believe that God 
would permit this grand and lofty 


spirit, which had known the lan- 
guage of Heaven, to be driven by 
torments into a madness that would 
impel him to write—he whe lay in 
complete darkness, without pen or 
paper or ink—write, with his torn 
and paralyzed fingers, two large 
volumes of blasphemies which be- 
lied his faith, his life, the death he 
was dying, his whole self ? 

And these two books of which 
Pombal declared him to be the 
Why 
were they never produced? How 
is it that no one has ever seen 
them, and that nothing has ever 
been known of them but the titles, 
The Reign of Antichrist, and the 
Life of the Blessed St. Anne, dictat- 
ed by Jesus and his Holy Mother, 
and the collection of so-called Zx-. 
tracis produced by Pombal, and 
which are extravagant in their utter 
wickedness and absurdity ? 

Is it easier to believe in two vol- 
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umes of blasphemies said to be 
the work of a saint, and which do 
not exist, or to believe in “ ex- 
tracts”’ fabricated by Pombal, the 
perpetrator of so many falsehoods, 
and who on one occasion pushed 
his audacity to the length of fabri- 
cating a pretended bull of Pope 
Clement XIII. ? 

The said “ extracts” were never- 
theless masterly manufactures in 
their way, and served their purpose 
marvellously. Throughout Portu- 
gal there arose a cry of derision 
and contemptuous disgust against 
the very man whom Portugal had 
well-nigh worshipped; and when 
Potmbal laid the heap of stupid 
blasphemies before the Tribunal 
of the Inquisition all Lisbon ap- 
plauded. The Tribunal of the In- 
quisition, however, refused to give 
judgment, because it saw clearly 
through the fraud. The grand in- 


quisitor was a brother of the king. 


This was no hindrance to Pombal, 
who was more powerful than the 
king’s brother, since his talons 
strangled the king. He simply 
deprived the grand inquisitor of 
his office, and installed his own 
brother, Paul Mendoza Carvalho, 
in his place. 

To this new chief the requisite 
pontifical institution was, naturally, 
lacking. ‘This circumstance, again, 
was not allowed to stand in the 
way. Pombal, playing pope for the 
occasion, himself conferred the in- 
stitution, and all went on wheels. 

“To be first strangled, and then 
burnt by the executioner, so that 
even the tomb shall not preserve 
his ashes”—this was the sentence 
pronounced by the manufactured 
inquisitor-general. 

On the evening of September 
21, in presence of the whole popu- 
lation of Lisbon, solemnly con- 
voked for the occasion, the holy 
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confessor of the faith was brought 
forth, his hands tightly bound, 
a bandage over his mouth, and 
his petson enveloped in the gro- 
tesque and hideous figures of 
flames and demons which Pombal 
had found in the garrets of the In- 
quisition, where the dust of long 
years had been accumulating upon 
them, and of which he now availed 
himself the better to provoke the 
yells and insults of the multitude. 
Thus, in the paraphernalia of a 
heretic of the middle ages, exhum- 
ed by an atheistic philosopher, 
Father Gabriel Malagrida appeared 
upon the scaffold. 

Had he the appearance of a man 
stricken by mental alienation? Was 
there any fear, any folly or de- 
gradation, perceptible in the coun- 
tenance or bearing of the con- 
demned? 

Far from it. The numerous ac- 
counts which remain all testify to 
the venerable serenity of this holy 
martyr. His pale and emaciated 
visage beamed with the peaceful 
joy of one who was about to realize 
the fulfilment of his ardent long- 
ings. At the moment before dying 
he made an effort to bless the peo- 
ple, and a light so visible surround- 
ed his head that the exclamation, 
“A miracle!” ran through the 
crowds, struck with religious awe. 
His last words on quitting his 
dungeon, before they gagged him, 
had been to pardon his murderer. 

Clement XIII., on hearing the 
account of his death, said: “He 
is a martyr at the feet of Jesus 
Christ.” 

And Pombal? Pombal sent to 
prison those whom he had heard 
murmur the word “miracle,” and 
remained absolute master of Lis- 
bon, which the Queen of France 
justly called “the city of dun- 
geons.”” 
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On the death of Joseph, in 
1777, 4 great cry arose against his 
minister. He was driven from the 
city, and the prisons were opened, 
yielding up the hapless beings, so 
long buried in a living death, from 
the depths of darkness in which 
so many innocent victims had lan- 
guished out their last agony. 

Pombal, disgraced and execrated, 
died at the castle bearing his name, 
and, in spite of the entreaties of his 
son, refusing the last sacraments. 
For fifty years his body remained 
without sepulture. The inhabitants 
of the little town of Pombal would 
not suffer it to be buried in their 
church, and the Marquis de Villa- 
nueva, his successor as minister of 
state, refused to allow it to be 
transported to Lisbon, where, in 
the days of his greatness, he had 
erected for himself a sumptuous 
tomb. The corpse was simply en- 
closed in a coffin, and remained, 


covered with a pall, in the convent 
of the Franciscans at Pombal. 
In conclusion we must mention 


a singular coincidence. In 1829, 
on the official return of the Jesuit 
Fathers into Portugal, Father Del- 
vaux was charged with their re- 
installation, which took place with 
the eager concurrence of the gov- 
ernment and the population. He 
set out, honorably escorted, from 
Lisbon, and commenced his jour- 
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ney by the diocese of Coimbra. 
But we will quote his own words in 
the written report to his superior: 

“Pombal is the first population 
of the diocese of Coimbra after 
leaving Lisbon. Now, to all the 
parishes that we were to pass 
through the bishop bad sent or- 
ders for our triumphal reception. 
In order, therefore, to escape the 
ovation, I hastened to the convent 
of the Franciscans, and there cele- 
brated Mass. It is impossible to 
express what I felt while offer- 
ing the Victim of Propitiation, the 
Lamb who on the cross prayed 
for his murderers, for the repose 
of Don Sebastian Carvalho, Mar- 
quis de Pombal, corpore prasente ! 

“For fifty years, then, he has 
been waiting, on his way to a tomb, 
for the return of the Company of 
Jesus from the exile to which he 
had so harshly condemned it, and 
whose return he himself had fore- 
told. 

“ And whilst I was fulfilling this. 
religious duty all the town and 
neighborhood were astir with the 
triumphal reception which we were 
compelled to accept, or rather to 
endure. All the bells were ring- 
ing, and the prior came in proces- 
sion to fetch our fathers and con- 
duct them to the church, which 
was brilliantly illuminated. 
like a dream.” 


It was 
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THE VOTIVE CHURCH OF BROU. 


Fortune, infortune, fort une. 


On our way from Macon to 
Geneva we stopped at Bourg to 
visit the celebrated church of Brou, 
erected by the illustrious Mar- 
garet of Austria, aunt of the 
Emperor Charles V., in fulfilment 
of a vow made by her mother-in- 
Jaw, Margaret of Bourbon. 

The province of Bresse, to which 
Bourg belongs, is covered with an- 
cient remains. There are Celtic 
monuments, Roman encampments 
and roads, the ruins of a temple at 
Isernore, and feudal towers and 
castles here and there, interesting 
to archeologists, and dear to the 
poet and romancer from their asso- 
ciation with brave knights of the 
olden time; but the object of sur- 
passing attraction is certainly the 
church of Brou, one of the most 
beautiful as well as best preserved 
Christian monuments in France. 

Bourg is agreeably situated on 
the left bank of the Reyssouse, on 
a slight eminence looking off at the 
eust over a pleasant undulating ba- 
sin shut in by the hills of Rever- 
mont. ‘To the north the eye fol- 
lows the sinuosities of the river 
through fertile meadows that reach 
to the very Sadne. In the town it- 
self there are but few remains of 
the middle ages. The old walls 
are mostly demolished, and the 
moats turned into gardens. The 
church of the Dominicans was built 
by Amédée VIII., Count of Savoy 
(1416-1434), to whom Bourg is 
also indebted for an order of nuns 
popularly known as the Hirondelles 
de Caréme (perhaps because they 
take to penance socheerfully), whose 


first directress, named Colette, has 
been beatified. But the most im- 
portant monument in the town is 
the church of Notre Dame, which 
dates from the time of the chival- 
rous Amédée V. (1285-1323), who 
added Bresse to his estates by mar- 
rying Sibyl, daughter and sole 
heiress of Guy, lord of the land. 
We attended an early service in 
this grim old church. It was Whit- 
sunday morning, and children stood 
around the entrance selling reed- 
like crosses, such as the young St. 
John the Baptist is represented 
with, at a sow each. All the people 
in the church held these crosses, 
like palms, in their hands. After 
being blessed by the priest they 
are taken home to insert in the 
fields and gardens to draw a bless- 
ing upon their crops. The build- 
ing was crowded, but so absorbed 
were the people in their devotions 
that it was quiet and peaceful as 
the Cenacle. There was a certain 
solemn grandeur in the gray walls 
and lofty arches that gave it, though 
without any pretensions to beauty, 
a charm no modern edifice possess- 
es, rich as it may be in ornamerta- 
tion, We cannot enter the most 
commonplace church of the middle 
ages without emotion. The heart, 
if not the eye, finds a moral beauty 
in a place sanctified by the devo- 
tion of centuries, and we wish 
these old aisles, these gray columns, 
these blackened arches, and these 
tarnished altars could tell us what 
whispered secrets taey have guard- 
ed all these years. Like us, each 
generation has brought here its 
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own joy and anguish, and found in 
some of these secluded chapels 
wherewith to allay the one and 
temper the other. 

The office over, we went in 
search of the* church of Brou, 
which is a mile and a half east of 
Bourg, in the country. On the 
way we met crowds of people has- 
tening into town for High Mass, 
most of them with wooden crosses 
in their hands. We were greatly 
struck with the peculiar head-dress 
of the women—a parasol-like hat, 
with lace streamers and border, 
half veiling the face, giving the 
wearer an oriental look. It is cer- 
tainly a most becoming coiffure, and 
as we passed a knot of country wo- 
men, all wearing these canopies, 
running up to a point like a man- 
darin’s umbrella, as if to protect 
them from the possible inclemen- 
cies of the weather, we could not 
help fancying that, if they did not 
really belong to the Celestial Em- 
pire, they might, at least, be the 
fair subjects of the king of Ava, 
one of whose sonorous titles is said 
to be Lord of the Twenty-four 
Umbrellas! A _ fairer kingdom 
could not be desired, were these a 
sample of it. 

We soon came to the church of 
Brou, which stands in a large green, 
where cows and goats were leisure- 
ly browsing as if in their own pas- 
ture. We were at once struck by 
the freshness of the dazzling white 
walls after more than three centu- 
ries, the light traceries of the win- 
dows, and the facade wrought into 
endless pinnacles, crockets, gables, 
and canopies. ‘The principal en- 
trance is through a broad, elliptical 
archway guarded by numerous 
saints that have stood here, wit- 
nesses of the truth, amid all the 
vicissitudes of the kingdom, em- 
pire, and republic, without losing 
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anything of the eternal beatitude 
on their faces. We paused a mo- 
ment to catch something of their 
serenity and repose, and then has- 
tened into the church for the ser- 
vice. The bell was ringing in the 
gleaming white tower, and there 
was only time to glance at the nave 
as we passed along. We saw it 
was not tarnished and time-worn 
like the churches at Bourg, but fair 
as a bride, though built over tombs 
and stained with a widow’s tears. 
Passing through a door in the rich 
rood-loft, we found ourselves in the 
choir, which is completely shut in by 
high walls, like a church within a 
church. It is, in fact, a mortuary 
chapel,or chantry. Carved stalls of 
black oak are ranged against the 
walls, and between them and the 
high altar are the three superb 
tombs which give celebrity to the 
church. At the right is that of 
Margaret of Bourbon, whose vow. 
led to its erection; at the left 
that of Margaret of Austria; and 
between them lies Philibert le Beau, 
Duke of Savoy, husband of one 
and son of the other. These tombs 
were now resplendent in the jewel- 
led light of the immense eastern 
windows around the apsis, which 
threw their rich purples and crim- 
sons, like a regal mantle, over the 
recumbent statues. The tall can- 
dies on the altar were already 
lighted, and we went into a chapel 
on the Gospel side and knelt down 
close beside the tomb of Margaret 
of Austria, where we could see the 
movements in the choir and join 
in the service. 

The old Augustinian convent 
connected with the church is now 
used as the theological seminary of 
the diocese of Belley, and the stu- 
dents in white robes came slowly 
into the choir in a long file, and 
bowed their heads nearly to the 
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ground as they successively made 
their genuflections before the altar. 
The whole function was conducted 
with remarkable solemnity. Who 
ever becomes accustomed to the 
wonderful effect in such churches 
of the burning of the lights, the 
smoke of the incense, the myste- 
rious movements of the priest, the 
chant of the Gospel, the attitudes 
of the surrounding clergy standing 
with closed hands as if in love and 
veneration? There were only two 
or three persons present besides 
the clergy, who were completely 
wrapped in their devotions. The 
subdeacon carried the missal from 
side to side with a reverence quite 
oriental, almost touching the sa- 
cred volume with his forehead. 
Great clouds of incense veiled the 
Host at the elevation, after which 
the students sang high and clear: 
O salutaris Hostia! It was like a 
clarion at the coming of the Lord! 
After Mass they went group by 
group into the oratory of Margaret 
of Austria, which had been arrang- 
ed like a grotto for the Month of 
Mary. All light was excluded but 
that of the lampsand tapers around 
the Madonna, and ferns and flowers 
gave it an odor of the fields and 
woods. The shepherds of Bethle- 
hem would not have felt out of 
place in so rural an oratory any 
more than the peasant of Bresse so 
devoutly telling his beads right be- 
fore Our Lady. At noon the stu- 
dents all came into the choir again 
to say the Angelus, and, encircling 
the tomb of Philibert le Beau in 
their broad, white-winged robes, 
they sang with great expression a 
noon-tide hymn tothe Virgin. We 
were then left alone in the church, 
and spent several hours in examin- 
ing it at our leisure and recalling 
its touching history. 

_The place. where the church of 
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Brou now stands was covered with 
a dense forest in the year 927, 
when St. Gérard, the twerty-fifth 
bishop of MAcon, resigned his see 
in order to retire from the world. 
He came to Bresse, and built a cell 
in the depths of the wild wood. 
But he could not escape from the 
fame of his sanctity. So large a 
number of cells sprang up around 
his hermitage that he was soon 
obliged to organize a community, 
to which he gave the rule of St. 
Benedict. ‘This. monastic estab- 
lishment flourished several centu- 
ries, but had utterly declined by 
the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The place, however, contin- 
ued to be regarded with veneration 
on account of its holy memories, 
and was chosen by Margaret of 
Bourbon as the site of her votive 
church, This princess was, by her 
father, a descendant of St. Louis 
of France. Her mother was the 
daughter of Jean sans Peur, Duke 
of Burgundy. She married Philip 
II., Dake of Savoy, who, while hunt- 
ing on his estates in Bresse in 1480, 
was thrown from his horse and his 
life seriously endangered by the 
consequences. ‘The pious duchess, 
in her alarm, had recourse to 
prayer, and made a vow, if his life 
were spared, to build a church and 
Benedictine monastery at Brou. 
The duke recovered, but Margaret 
died three years after without hav- 
ing been able to fulfil her vow. 
She left it as a sacred legacy to 
her husband and infant son. ‘The 
duke gave an annual sum to the 
existing church till he could ac- 
complish her wish, but he, too, died 
without fulfilling his intentions. 
He renewed the vow, however, in 
his will, and bequeathed the obli- 
gation to his son. Philibert, sur- 
named /e Beau from the beauty 
of his person, was now seven- 
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teen years of age. He had been 
brought up at the court of France, 
where he was a great favorite on 
account of his amiable disposition 
and brilliant parts. He was skill- 
ed, too, in the use of arms, and, 
notwithstanding his youth, accom- 
panied his father in the expedition 
of Charies VIII. to Naples, where 
he gave proofs of valor. His first 
wife having died young, he married 
Margaret of Austria, whose memory 
is still so dear to the province. 
Margaret of Austria was the 
daughter of the Emperor Maximil- 
ian, and Mary of. Burgundy, only 
daughter of Charles the Bold. She 
was born in 1480, and was only 
three years old when affianced, if 
not married, to the Dauphin of 
France, afterwards Charles VIII. 
The ceremony took place in the 
chateau of Blois, where she was 
left to be educated with all the 
care due to her birth and the posi- 
tion she was to occupy. But po- 
litical motives induced Charles to 
marry Anne of Brittany, then be- 
trothed to the Emperor Maximilian, 
and a double dispensation was ob- 
tained from Rome to dissolve the 
engagements already made. Mar- 
garet accordingly returned to her 
father at Brussels. Though per- 
sonal motives had nothing to do 
with the affair, the proud spirit of 
Margaret was humiliated. It is 
said that finding the wine poor one 
day at dinner, she inquired whence 
it came, and, on being told it was 
from France, replied: “I am not 
astonished; oaths are good for 
nothing in that country.”* Her 
hand was now sought by several 
princes, and in 1497 she was be- 
trothed to Don Juan, the only son 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 


* The wit of Margaret’s reply turns on the simi- 
larity of the words serments (oaths) and sar ments 
(grape-vines). 


She accordingly embarked for that 
country, but while in the British 
Channel a terrible tempest sprang 
up, which so endangered the safety 
of the fleet that for a time all 
hope was lost. The princess, how- 
ever, did not lose her wit or pre- 
sence of mind. She called for ink 
and paper, and wrote the following 
distich : 

“Cy git Margot. la gentille demoiselle, 

Qui eut deux maris, et si mourut pucelle.’’ 

“ Here lies Margaret. high-born maid, 

Who had two husbands and died unwed.” 

She put the lines in her jewel- 
casket, which she fastened to her 
arm, that she might be recognized 
should her body be found. The 
storm, however, happily abated, and 
Margaret arrived safely at Burgos, 
where she was met by her affanced 
bridegroom, to whom she was secure- 
ly martied by the primate of Spain. 
But the following year she became 
a widow, and afterwards lost her in- 
fant son, in consequence of which 
she returned to the Netherlands. 
Several great princes now became 
her suitors, from whom she chose 
Philibert le Beau, Duke of Savoy. 
The town of Bourg expressed great 
joy at this marriage, and, when visit- 
ed by Philibert and Margaret, had 
medals struck in their honor and 
plays performed in the open air— 
among others, the expedition of 
Hercules and Jason in search of 
the golden fleece, acted before the 
mansion of Laurent de Gorrevod, 
Governor of Bresse. 

But the ill fortune that seemed 
to have pursued the princess did 
not leave her long in the enjoyment 
of her new happiness. ‘The duke, 
one day after the heat and fatigue 
of the chase, stopped for a luncheon 
beside a spring not far from the 
banks of the Rhone. The coolness 
of the place brought on an attack 
of pleurisy, and he died September 
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10, 1504, in the chateau of Pont 
d’Ain, in the very chamber where 
he was born little over twenty-four 
years before. Margaret had him 
buried in the church of Brou beside 
his mother, Margaret of Bourbon. 
From this time a profound melan- 
choly took possession of her heart. 
She chose for her device : 


Fortune, infortune, fort une, 


as if all changes, whether for good 
or ill, would henceforth be indif- 
ferent to her. She renounced all 
new ties and resolved to devote 
herself to the happiness of her 
people. During the minority. of 
Charles V. she was the regent of 
the Netherlands, which office she 
filled with great prudence and 
ability. Under her rule agricul- 
ture and trade prospered. She pa- 
tronized artists and learned men. 
Jean Molinet was her librarian and 
Cornelius Agrippa her historian. 
She even cultivated literature her- 
self, and has left works in prose 
and verse. One of her poems thus 


echoes the deep melancholy of her 
soul: 


‘* Cceurs désolés, par toutes nations, 
Deuil rassembl¢s et lamentations, 
Plus ne querez I"harmonieuse lyre, 
Liesse, ébas et consolation : 
Laissez aller plaintes, pleurs, passions, 
Et m'aidez tous a croitre mon martyre, 
Coeurs désolés !’’ 


which, literally rendered, thus runs: 


* Hearts bereft in every nation, 
Full of mourning, lamentation, 
Seek no more the soothing lyre, 
Joy, diversion consolation : 
Leave your sighing, tears, and passion, 
Help me bear my suff’ rings dire, 
Hearts bereft !”” 


Besides being ohe of the most 
accomplished princesses of the time, 
Margaret was devoted to the in- 
terests of religion, and zealous in 
promoting the splendor of divine 
worship. Cardinal Granvelle was 
her confidential adviser, and to her 
he was indebted for his cardinal’s 
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hat. She took a leading part in 
the league of Cambrai and in the 
treaty of peace called da Paix des 
Dames. As dowager of’ Philibert 
le Beau she still held rule over 
Bresse, and she resolved to execute 
at once the vow of Margaret of 
Bourbon. In 1506 she obtained a 
brief from Pope Julius IL. authoriz- 
ing her to build the church under 
the invocation of St. Nicholas of 
Tolentino, and an adjoining monas- 
tery for Augustinian friars instead 
of Benedictine monks, according to 
the original vow. Margaret had 
particular devotion to St. Nicholas 
of Tolentino—a saint who often re- 
gretted he could only offer tears to 
his Saviour in return for the blood 
shed on the cross—and her venera- 
tion seems to have been shared by 
the people of Bourg, where he has 
been regarded as a benefactor ever 
since the terrible pestilence of 1629, 
when the authorities vowed to make 
an annual procession on his festival. 
This was kept up till the Revo- 
lution, and re-established in 1824. 
The pains de St. Nicolas are bless- 
ed on these occasions. This saint 
is one of those generally invoked 
in time of pestilence and calamity. 
A beautiful legend tells how, when 
Cordova was visited by the plague 
in 1602, a statue of St. Nicholas 
was carried through the streets in 
solemn procession, and, meeting a 
arge crucifix borne in the opposite 
direction, the saint raised his arms 
supplicatingly, and the Christ loosed 
his hands from the cross and bent 
down to embrace him, from which 
hour the plague was stayed—a scene 
that has been celebrated in art. 
Margaret expressed great satis- 
faction at the brief from Rome, 
and had it publicly proclaimed at 
Bourg. She likewise announced to 
all Europe her intention of build- 
ing a church at Brou, and in- 
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vited competent artists to take part 
in the work. A great number re- 
sponded to her appeal in France, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Ger- 
many. . The edifice was begun in 
1511, and completed in twenty-five 
years. The chief architect was 
André Columban, of Dijon. It is 
related that, after laboring a time 
on the church, he perceived that 
the sum agreed upon for its com- 
pletion would be insufficient, and 
secretly fled to a hermitage in 
Franche Comté, where he lived 
five or six months in solitude. 
The town and country were search- 
ed for him in vain, and Philip of 
Chartres was appointed to carry on 
the work in his stead. But finally, 
regretting the g#tep he had taken, 
Columban returned privately to 
Brou in the garb of a hermit. He 
had the mortification of seeing that 
his plans had been changed, and 
what had been done was in an in- 
ferior manner. While, therefore, 
the workmen were at dinner, he 
entered and effaced all the plans 
and substituted hisown. The work- 
men were amazed. ‘This went on 
for some days, when complaint was 
made to Laurent de Gorrevod that 
the work had been thrown into con- 
fusion. A watchman was appoint- 
ed, who detected Columban and 
led him before the governor. ‘The 
architect confessed everything, and 
was not only reinstated in his of- 
fice, but his means were increased. 
The whole expense of the build- 
ing amounted to two hundred 
and twenty thousand gold crowns, 
equivalent to about four hundred 
thousand dollars—a small sum for 
so superb a church. But wages 
were low at that time, and the ma- 
terials, chiefly from the ducal forests 
and quarries, only cost the labor of 
procuring them. The white stone 
of which it is built was only three 
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leagues off. ‘The alabaster was also 
from Bresse. The bricks and tiles 
were made at Brou. The oak for 
the stalls came from the neighbor- 
ing forests. The white marble, 
however, was from Carrara, and 
the black from Burgundy. 

The church of Brou is of the 
later Gothic style. In front are 
three gables, the central one the 
highest, beneath which is the grand 
entrance—a door having two com- 
partments, with a statue of St. Ni- 
cholas of Tolentino between them, 
and St. Peter and St. Paul at the 
sides. Above is our Saviour, before 
whom kneel Philibert le Beau and 
the Princess Margaret, attended by 
their patron saints. Still higher 
up is a large statue of St. Andrew, 
protector of the order of the Gold- 
en Fleece, leaning on his cross— 
said to be the likeness of Columban, 
the architect. The emblazonry 
and ciphers, as well as the flow- 
ers and foliage around the niches, 
doorways, and gallery, are wrought 
with great delicacy. ‘The coats of 
arms were for the most part effaced 
at the Revolution, but the emblems 
of religion were respected. With- 
in we are struck by the majesty of 
the church. The proportions are 
good, and there is a lightness of 
effect in the architecture that is in 
harmony with the whiteness of the 
stone and the delicacy of the or- 
naments. And yet the pillars of 
the nave are seven feet in diame- 
ter. All the keystones of the arci.- 
es bear some device, such as the 
arms of Philibert and Margaret, or 
their ciphers interlaced with dacs 
d'amour. On others are carved two 
ragged staffs, saltire-wise, and a 
flint with three flames beneath— 
the cognizances of the dominant 
parties in France at the time of 
Charles VI. The Duke of Orleans, 
who was then regent, assumed two 
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knotty staffs cn sautoir, with the 
motto, Je /envie, referring to the 
stout blows he was meditating 
against the Duke of Burgundy. ‘The 
Jatter took a flint with the motto, 
Ante ferit quam flamma micat—it 
strikes before it flashes—an omi- 
nous device. Perhaps he had al- 
ready planned the assassination of 
Louis of Orleans. 

The church is in the form of a 
Latin cross—the most beautiful and 
significant of all forms, lifting, as 
it does, its supplicating arms per- 
petually to heaven like a ceaseless 
prayer. How many such immense 


crosses there are on the earth with ~ 


their continual appeal, staying the 
doom of Sodom! ‘The peculiar 
inflection of the axis of the church 
is said to have reference to the 
body of Christ in the sepulchre. 

We paused at the entrance to dip 
our fingers in the black marble ba- 
sin containing the holy water, and 
read the mournful device of the 
thrice-widowed Margaret graven 
around the brim: 


Fortune, infortune, fort une. 


The rood-loft, of soft white stone, 
wrought all over with flowers, gar- 
lands, and emblems, looks like a 
rich bridal veil suspended here, as 
a votive offering, to screen the tomb 
in which lies buried a lost happi- 
ness. Among the saints standing 
on the loft, twenty-four feet above 
the pavement, is St. Nicholas of 
‘Tolentino, shedding tears, not of 
earthly woe, but of a diviner grief, 
gazing up at the pale image of 
Christ. On one of the pillars of 
this rood-loft is graven a heart be- 
neath a coat of arms. ‘I'he inscrip- 
tion isno longer legible, but it once 
ran thus: “ Here lies the heart of 
the high and puissant lord, Claude 
de Chalant, styled of Chateau- 
Vieux, in his life-time Seigneur of 
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Verzon and Arbent, Baron of Cu- 
zance, Richefort, and Mornay, who 
departed this life in the adjoining 
house, July 22, 1551. Pray God 
for his soul.” It is said this epi- 
taph was erased by a duke of Sa- 


. voy, who, on reading it, drew his 


poignard fiercely across it, exclaim- 
ing: “I fancy there is no other 
high and puissant lord in these do- 
mains but myself!” This was pro- 
bably Emmanuel Philibert, surnam- 
ed Téte de Fer, one of the proudest 
princes of the house of Savoy. 

The three tombs of the choir 
stand amid black oak stalls that 
line the walls like rare old hang- 
ings covered with prophets and 
saints and many a holy emblem. 
They are of puré white marble 
from the Carrara mountains, resting 
on black bases: from Burgundy. 
That of Margaret of Bourbon is 
under a Gothic canopy against the 
wall. She lies on the top in her 
ducal mantie and coronet, her hands 
crossed on her breast and her face 
turned towards the tomb of her son. 
At her feet is crouched a greyhound 
looking wistfully up, as if expecting 
her to awake. Several genii hold 
shields on which are graven her 
arms, or her cipher interwoven 
with that of her husband. Around 
the tomb are statues of SS. Marga- 
ret, Catherine, Agnes, and Andrew. 
The latter saint, so frequently met 
with in this church, was regard- 
ed with special veneration by the 
house of Burgundy. Philippe le 
Bon had at great cost obtained 
a portion of the cross on which St. 
Andrew was martyred, and made it 
the Wadge of his glorious order. 
But the most beautiful features of 
the duchess’ tomb are the figures 
eplorées standing around her, deep- 
ly hooded, their pale, contracted fa- 
ces expressing the most profound 
grief. 
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Directly before the steps of the 
high altar, on a line with the tomb 
of Margaret of Bourbon, is that of 
Philibert le Beau. A fine, recum- 
bent statue represents him as alive, 
in all the manly beauty that gave 
him his name. He is clothed in 
armor with the insignia of his rank 
—the ducal crown on his head, and 
the collar of the Annonciade on 
his neck with its mysterious de- 
vice, F. E. R. T., surrounded by 
lacs damour, thus interpreted by 
the learned historian of the church 
of Brou: Fide et Religione tenemur 
—Faith 2nd religion let us main- 
tain—though generally supposed 
to refer to the memorable victory 
of Amédée V. over the Turks before 
the island of Rhodes in 1310, and 
to mean: Fortitudo cjus Rhodum 
tenutt—By his valor he saved 
Rhodes. ‘This device, so dear to 
the house of Savoy, is everywhere 
graven on the tomb of Philibert le 
Beau, as well as his cipher inter- 
woven-with that of his wife. Six 
genii surround the recumbent prince 
in attitudes of sorrow, holding his 
sword, helmet, shield, device, and 
huge iron-barred gauntlets. His 
hands, folded palm to palm, are 
turned toward his mother, but his 
face toward the tomb of his wife. 
At his feet is a mild-looking lion 
whose ferocity is spent. ‘Twelve 
wrought pillars support the upper 
part of the tomb, where, as on a 
lit de parade, sleeps the duke, noble 
as a demi-god. Beneath, as under 
a canopy, he lies dead, wrapped in 
his winding-sheet, his face livid, 
his body lifeless. Death is repre- 
sented here with horrid truthful- 
ness. You fear to touch the statue 
as you would a corpse. The quali- 
ty of the marble and the obscurity 
of the sepulchral recess contri- 
bute to the effect. Around stand 
ten sibyls—ancient prophetesses 
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who saw the truth “as in a glass 
darkly.” 

The tomb of Margaret of Austria 
is supported by four columns amid 
a throng of saints—St. Peter with 
his key, St. John the Baptist witlf 
his lamb, the Magdalen with her 
vase, St. Margaret with the dragon 
under her feet, St. Barbara with 
her tower, St. Agatha with the for- 
ceps and a palm, and St. Nicholas 
of Tolentino with the resplendent 
star that shot through the heavens 
before his birth. ‘This tomb has 
also a double representation of the 
princess. Above she is alive, 
dressed in robes of state, her dra- 
pery rich, her features and hands 
beautiful. A sleeping greyhound 
is stretched at her feet, and around 
her are genii bearing her arms and 
sad device: Fortune, infortune, 
fort une. Below she is crownless, 
her head bare, her waving hair 
falls around her shoulders, a long 
robe clings to her form, her face is 
pallid, and her feet are bare. On 
the left foot is the wound said to 
have caused her death. It is re- 
lated that Margaret of Austria, 
when about to leave Mechlin for 
Brou, desired some water to be 
brought her one morning before 
she rose. The attendant accident- 
ally let fall the glass goblet, which 
broke intoa thousand pieces. One 
fell unperceived into tlie princess’ 
slipper and wounded her foot when 
she put it on. Gangrene took 
place, and it was found necessary 
to amputate the foot. She ac- 
cordingly regulated all her world- 
ly affairs and received the sacra- 
ments. The physicians gave her 
opium to deaden the pain, but the 
dose was so great that she never 
woke again. 

The death of Margaret of Aus- 
tria took place on St. Andrew’s 
day, 1530, in the fifty-first year of 
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her age. She had remained faith- 
ful to the memory of Philibert, re- 
fusing all offers of marriage, among 
others from the king of England 
and Ladislaus of Hungary. She 
ordered by her will twelve hun- 
dred livres to be distributed among 
the poor after her death, and fifty 
livres apiece to one hundred girls 
of Bresse and Burgundy as a mar- 
riage portion. She ordered het 
body to be buried beside her last 
husband’s at Brou, and founded 
anniversary Masses for the repose 
of her soul. Her heart was depos- 
ited in the chapel of the Annonci- 
ade convent at Bruges, which she 
had founded not far from the tomb 
of her mother, Mary of Burgundy. 
Two hundred poor people, dressed 
at her expense—a glorious cortége 
—each with a wax torch of three 
pounds weight, acconipanied her 
remains some distance from Mech- 
lin, and a like number met them 
near Bourg and did not leave them 
during the three days of her obse- 
quies. ‘The Emperor Charles V. 
sent deputies to attend the funeral, 
which was conducted with great 
pomp, and was exceedingly affect- 
ing from the affluence of the poorer 
classes, by whom she was much re- 
gretted. 

Margaret left her unfinished 
church to the care of Charles V., 
her nephew and heir, but he by no 
means fulfilled all her intentions 
respecting it. It was too far dis- 
tant, perhaps, for him to take great 
interest in it. He had the high 
altar erected, and gave it a paint- 
ing, now in a side chapel, of St. 
Augustine and his mother and St. 
Nicholas of Tolentino. It bears 
the following inscription: “ The 
invincible Emperor Charles V., heir 
of the most serene lady, Marga- 
ret of Austria, Duchess of Savoy 
and Countess of Burgundy, gave 
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this picture in 1574 to the high 
altar of the church she founded 
and chose as the place of her buri- 
al, by the instrumentality of the 
most glorious Antoine Perrenot, 
Cardinal Granvelle, Viceroy of Na- 
ples.” 

On the Gospel side of the altar 
is the chapel of Margaret of Aus- 
tria, consecrated to the mystery of 
the Assumption. It is now sepa- 
rated from the choir by her tomb. 
Over the altar is a magnificent re- 
redos of alabaster, seventeen feet 
high and twelve broad, with sunken 
Gothic recesses, where are carved 
all the mysteries of the Virgin's 
life with fairy-like delicacy. It is 
surmounted by an alabaster statue 
of the Madonna between St. Mar- 
garet and St. Mary Magdalen.  Be- 
neath are SS. Andrew and Philip. 
The chapel is lined with marble 
stalls, with the princess’ arms and 
the ciphers P. M. (Philibert and 
Margaret) on the panels. In the 
stained-glass window is the corona- 
tion of the Virgin, with Piilibert 
and Margaret in rich robes below, 
presented by their patson saints. 
A relief over the window depicts 
Christ in a triumphal chariot drawn 
by the four symbolic animals, de- 
noting the Evangelists, attended by 
the four Doctors of the church. 
Before him are Adam and Eve, and 
the mother of the Machabees with 
her seven sons. Behind the cha- 
riot are the apostles, martyrs, and 
saints of the New Law, with the 
inscription: “ Christ triumphant 
over death, after establishing peace 
on earth and opening heaven to 
the righteous, is led in triumph by 
angels amid songs of joy and grati- 
tude.” Everything in this chapel 
of the dead tends to exalt the soul 
and fill it with a holy joy. 

Behind the princess’ chapel is 
her ‘private oratory, with a large 
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fireplace, and a squint in the wall 
through which she could see the 
altar of the Assumption .as well as 
the high altar in the choir. Be- 
hind this is the chapel of the dukes 
of Pont de Vaux, founded by Lau- 
rent de Gorrevod, who was distin- 
guished for his birth, his valor, and 
the dignities to which he attained. 
He was the governor of Charles V., 
and subsequently his chamberlain, 
and was his deputy at the confer- 
ence of Toledo concerning the de- 
liverance of Francis I. He was 
Grand Master of Spain, Knight of 
the Golden Fleece, Marshal of 
Burgundy, Governor .of Bresse, 
Grand Equerry of Savoy, Prince 
of the Holy Empire, Duke of Nola, 
and first Count of Pont de Vaux, 
which Louis XIII. afterward erect- 
ed into a duchy.. All these re- 
sounding titles seem like successive 
blasts from the trump of human 
glory, that sound melancholy enough 
at the tomb, where earthly great- 
ness avails so little. Margaret of 
Austria honored him with her spe- 
cial confidence, and to him she en- 
trusted the erection of the church 
of Brou, in which she allowed him 
to build a chapel as the burial-place 
of himself and his family. He 
died at Barcelona, but his body 
was brought to Brou for burial, and 
a fine tomb of bronze erected to 
his memory, which was convert- 
ed into cannon at the Revolution. 
The corresponding chapel on the 
opposite side of the church is that 
of Margaret’s chaplain, the Abbé 
de Montécut, remarkable for the 
beauty of the windows. 

The apsis of the church is com- 
pletely filled with five immense 
windows, in which are emblazoned 
the arms of Margaret and her an- 
cestors, and those of the house of 
Savoy and their alliances. These 
coats of arms, about seventy in 
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all, are richly colored, and form a 
brilliant page of heraldry very in- 
teresting to study. At first they 
would seem to savor too much of 
worldly pride for the house of God, 
but they may be regarded ‘as a tri- 
bute of earthly grandeur to Him to 
whom power alone belongs. When 
we first saw them in the golden 
morning sunlight, they looked like 
emblazonries of heavenly illumina- 
tion mingled with the insignia of 
all that is grandest on earth. The 
centra! window represents Christ 
appearing to his Mother and the 
holy women after the resurrection. 
In the next, at the right, is Phili- 
bert kneeling before the risen Sa- 
viour, with his patron saint beside 
him. In the one at the left is 
Margaret of Austria attended by 
St. Margaret. In the arms on 
Philibert’s side can be traced his 
descent from St. Louis of France. 
On Margaret's they extend, through 
her father, back to Rudolph I. of 
Hapsburg. 

Everywhere around the church 
are to be seen Margaret’s initials 
interlaced with her husband’s by 
lacs damour, and the melancholy 
refrain of her motto: 


Fortune, infortune, fort une. 


The windows, arches, stalls, tombs, 
and marble basins all bear them. 
The motto has been variously in- 
terpreted. Some regard infortune 
as a verb, and it was so used in 
former times. According to this 
it would signify: “Fortune has 
brought me great misfortune.” But 
it is more commonly believed to 


mean: Good fortune or misfor- 


tune, it is all the same, which every 
one stranded hopelessly on a sor- 
rowful shore must feel the force of. 
Life has nothing more to offer. 

The church of Brou has suffered 
more or less from the casualties of 
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time and political events. During 
the siege of Bourg in the reign of 
Henry II. (1557) the roof was 
stripped of 5,676 pounds of lead 
chiefly used for carrying off the 
water. ‘This was a serious calam- 
ity in a country where rains are so 
frequent as in Bresse. When the 
Revolution broke out the church 
doors were securely fastened, and 
the assailants contented themselves 
with destroying all the emblems of 
nobility on the exterior. The nave 
was subsequently used as a place 
of storage for hay, straw, etc., for 
the army of the Alps; and this, 
which might seem to be ruinous, 
really secured the safety of the 
building. The hay was an effec- 
tual barrier that protected the choir 
and tombs. By the time it was 
cleared the public mind was calm- 
ed. The adjoining monastery was 
converted into barracks, and used 
as a prison for priests and monks 
who would not violate their con- 
science. ‘Then the cavalry was 
placed heré, and the cloisters divid- 
ed into stables to the utter de- 
struction of their beauty. In the 
time of Charles X. the whole es- 
tablishment was restored to the 
church. 

In 1856 the vault containing the 
remains of Philibert le Beau and 
the two Margarets was opened. 
The duke’s coffin, solidly enclosed 
in lead, had resisted the action of 
time, and was not opened ; but those 
of the princesses were so fallen to 
decay that their remains had to be 
transferred to new coffins. This 
was done with great care by a phy- 
sician in presence of a committee 
of distinguished gentlemen. The 
bodies had originally been enclos- 
ed in cowhide. It was found that 
Margaret of Austria had been bur- 
ied in the holy habit of the Annon- 
ciade nuns. Only a few bones— 
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scarcely one entire—remained of 
the high and puissante Margaret of 
Austria, the daughter of an empe- 
ror, dauphiness of France, dowager 
princess of Spain, duchess of Savoy, 
and sovereign lady of Bresse. The 
motto she chose seemed to sum up 
the history of her life, from which 
earthly happiness appeared to fly. 
Her first expectations are disap- 
pointed; the throne of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, which she hoped to 
occupy with Don Juan, eludes her 
grasp; the handsome Philibert. of 
Savoy dies: her very remains are 
now reduced to dust in the tomb. 
Yes, standing beside it, we may well 
echo her weary sigh: 


Fortune, infortune, fort une. 


But her memory has been fortu- 
nate in Bresse, where it is still 
cherished. For nearly three hun- 
dred years the voice of prayer 
daily rose around her tomb, and 
after a short interruption has been 
resumed, let us hope, never to cease 
again. 

When the remains of the two 
duchesses were transferred to new 
coffins it was resolved to perform 
a solemn funeral service. The 
chapel of Margaret of Austria was 
hung with black and converted into 
a chapelle ardente. Here the three 
coffins were borne by the clergy 
amid solemn chants, surrounded by 
torches. From the church tower 
floated the colors of France, Aus- 
tria, and Sardinia. The inside of 
the church was draped in mourn- 
ing, and around were displayed the 
arms of France, Burgundy, and Sa- 
voy. ‘The oriflamme of St. Denis 
was suspended in the mortuary 
chapel. A solemn Mass of Re- 
quiem was performed, attended by 
all the dignitaries of the depart- 
ment and an immense crowd of ail 
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ranks. ‘The governments of France 
and Sardinia were represented. 
This was probably the most bril- 
liant assemblage that had been wit- 
nessed at Brou since the day the 
representatives of Charles V. ac- 
companied the remains of Margaret 
of Austria to her tomb more than 
three hundred years before. The 
bishop of Belley made a touching 
eulogy. Regimental music accom- 
panied the services, to the sound of 
which all that remained of Philibert 
le Beau and the two duchesses of 
Savoy were once more lowered into 
the tomb. 

As we turned away from the fair 
church of Brou that encloses the 
sepulchre of Margaret of Austria, 
we remembered one other tomb 
where lies buried the hope of the 
vast empire of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella—the exquisite white marble 
tomb of Don Juan, Margaret’s first 
husband (or second), in the stern 
granite church of the Dominicans 
on the’ rock-strewn moorland near 
Avila, in Spain—moorland, church, 
and tomb all lonely, desolate, and 
infinitely touching. 

In front of the church of Brou 
is an immense sun-dial, elliptical 
in form, about thirty-three feet by 
twenty-six, composed of twenty-four 
stone cubes set in the ground, on 
which are graven in Roman charac- 
ters the twenty-four hours of the 
day in two series of twelve hours 
each. On the meridian in the cen- 
tre are graven the months of the 
year. There is no style, or hand, 
tothe dial. The person who wishes 
to ascertain the liour stands on the 
letter indicating the month, and 
the shadow he forms approximate- 
ly indicates the time. ‘This curi- 
ous dial was constructed at the 
time the church was built, but be- 
came so injured in the course of 
centuries as to require renewing, 
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and the astronomer Lalande re- 
stored it at his own expense. 

On returning to Bourg we again 
went to the church of Notre Dame 
—a fine building whose grave sim- 
plicity is the more striking after 
the elaborate decorations of that 
at Brou. It stands on the site of 
an ancient chapel which contained 
a miraculous Madonna venerated 
from time immemorial, as it still is, 
especially on Lady-day, the patron- 
al festival of the town. In the mid- 
dle ages it was a place of pilgrimage, 
and among other illustrious pilgrims 
it boasts of was Aymon, Count of 
Savoy, in 1342. He was afflicted 
with a serious disease that resisted 
all the efforts of medical science, 
and he resolved to have recourse 
solely to heaven. But let us quote 
the naive chronicle that gives the 
result: 


‘Now there befell Count Aymon a 
grievous malady, and to obtain grace 
and solace therefor he set forth from 
his casile at Chambéry in great devotion 
and humility to visit the blessed remains 
of Monsieur Sainct Claude, and cffer to 
God and his glorious Mother, and the 
said holy body, a wax light to burn day 
and night before the tomb of Monsieur 
Sainct Claude. His devctions accom- 
plished, he returned therefrom to his 
castle at Chambéry. But after a certain 
time, finding himself not healed of his 
malady, he conceived in his heart a 
singular devotion, and registered a vow 
to go and make an offering to God and 
his glorious Mother in the church of his 
good town of Bourg in Bresse. On the 
Vigil of the Assumption of Our Lady he 
reached the church of Bourg, and per- 
formed his devotions with great humili- 
ty, vowing and promising to offer in 
honor of God and Our Lady two can- 
dles to burn perpetually, day and night, 
before the image of the most high and 
glorious Mother of God established and 
honored in the said town. And after 
registering his vow and offering his de- 
votions, the said count was healed and 
cured in all points of his malady ; and 
continuing to persevere in his singular 
devotion, and rendering thanks to God 
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and his glorious Mother, he ordered the 
day of the Assumption of Our Lady to 
be kept in this church with special so- 
lemnity in remembrance of the favor 
done him, and a solemn Mass to be sung 
by the priests of the church, in the midst 
of which Mass a sermon was to be de- 
livered on the grace obtained by those 
who have recourse to the glorious Virgin 
Mary with all their heart—the sermon to 
be made with the face turned towards 
the image of the glorious Virgin. For 
this day’s commemoration and remem- 
brance he gave them in perpetuity the 
sum of ten florins a year. And now the 
Count Aymon was cured and had peace 
in the land, he blessed God and set 
himself to lead a good and holy life.” 


The foundation of Count Aymon 
was punctually paid down to 1790, 
when the source of the revenue was 
alienated by the government. But 
it is something to see an offering 
of gratitude perpetuated over four 
hundred years; and no one can 
look without emotion at the vene- 
rable image before which the Count 
of Savoy paid his humble vows, 
and set up his wax tapers to burn 
sO many centuries, and the annual 
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sermon on Our Lady’s grace was 
delivered. 

In the sacristy of Notre Dame 
de Bourg is a beautiful painting of 
the Flemish school that formerly 
belonged to the church of Brou. 
It represents our Saviour falling 
under the weight of his cross, and 
Margaret of Austria, as Veronica, 
richly clad, and with a look of 
earnest compassion on her noble 
face, offering him a veil to wipe 
the sweat and dust from his brow. 
Beside her is painted her emblem 
—the marguerite, or daisy. The 
painting is on a panel formerly 
belonging to a triptych. Another 
depicts the Last Supper with some 
princes of the house of Savoy as 
the donatori. 

This painting is a touching me- 
morial of Margaret’s piety. It was 
in the presence of the Divine Suf- 
ferer she learned to bear her own 
woes so heroically, and to rise 
above the fluctuations of fortune 
so truly that she could sincerely 
say: 


Fortune, infortune, fort une. 





FANNY KEMBI 


FANNY KEMBLE, or Mrs. Pierce 
Butler, the “Old Woman” whose 
“Gossip” has amused many in the 
pages of the Adantic Monthly, but 
whose complete Records of a Gtri- 
hood have only appeared in print in 
1879, did not quite answer to the 
conventional notion of an actress. 
She was neither “fast” nor “ Bohe- 
mian,” but a very good example of 


the old-fashioned English type of 


girl, healthy, fearless, frank and wo- 
manly, full of common sense not- 
withstanding certain natural and 
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excusable vagaries, and thorough- 
ly true and straightforward. ‘The 
poetical and abstract side of her 
art was dear to her, but the un- 
reality which is the most incon- 
veniently prominent attribute of 
the stage marred her pleasure in 
her profession—a profession she 
never grew to love and glory in. 
Her talent as an actress must have 
been altogether a secondary thing 
in her individuality ; besides which, 
her aunt’s genius suggested com- 
parisons necessarily to the disad- 











vantage of the younger woman. 
Apart, however, from a profession 
in which she took as a family in- 
heritance a good, if not a supreme, 
rank, she was a gifted woman. 
One of her characteristics, a thing 
in which she stands apart from most 
of her sex, was a keen sense of hu- 
mor joined to great animal spirits. 
In one of her letters to Mrs. Jame- 
son she thus assails the latter's 
opinion that humor is of necessity, 
and in its very essence, vulgar: 
“I think humor is very often close- 
ly allied to poctry; not only a 
large element in highly poetic 
minds, which surely refutes your 
position, but kindred to the high- 
est and deepest order of imagina- 
tion, and frequently eminently fan- 
ciful and graceful in its peculiar 
manifestations.” Her autobiogra- 
phy reads more like a man’s than a 
woman’s, and chiefly on this ac- 
count : that while her judgments are 
womanly, and her fancies peculiar- 
ly so, there is a vigor of physical 
enjoyment, an absence of morbid 
narrowness or conventionality, and 
a tendency to make the best of 
things which are opposed to the 
ordinary female delight in triviali- 
ties. A good deal of this buoyant 
disposition she owed to her French 
mother, the granddaughter of a 
Swiss farmer, the child-actress with 
whom George LV. amused himself by 
putting her under a huge glass bell 
intended to cover a large group of 
Dresden china; the clever cordon- 
bleu whose savory cookery outvied 
even her acting talents; the lover of 
fishing and country life, for which 
she had as many capabilities as she 
had attraction for it. Fanny Kem- 
ble was a fearless horsewoman, too, 
and much given to country pursuits 
and love of fine scenery, though 
fate was against her in shutting her 
up for the greater part of her 
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youth in large cities and dingy 


streets. ‘To her love of indepen- 
dence and desire to wield influ- 
ence—to have “a mass of people 
under your control, subject to your 
influence, and receiving your im- 
pressions ” *—to her pride in human 
achievements and admiration of 
power in the shape of discovery, 
invention, and mechanics (witness 
her ecstasies over the ‘Thames 
Tunnel, George Stephenson, and 
the first railroad from Liverpool to 
Manchester), to her appreciation of 
the nobility, gravity, and complete- 
ness of the character of Shak- 
spere’s Portia, she added more com- 
monplace traits. She was fonder 
of dancing than even the generality 
of girls, and she had a penchant for 
luxury, or what she calls “ silver- 
fork existence,” which her circum- 
stances excused, but which seems 
incongruous in a woman so full of 
an ideal of self-dependence. Her 
stage career was exceptional ‘in its 
ease as to minor details; she had 
no early struggles to attain a posi- 
tion (this also implies that she had 
no regular training), and was as 
well shielded from all that was 
disagreeable or dangerous as_ if 
she had been a duchess’ daughter. 
Her name and appearance floated 
her artistic capabilities enough to 
make her the fashion at once, and 
as a dramatic author she had also 
singular success; so that from the 


* She once told Lady Byron, who was herself an 
enthusiast and fond of making disciples to her views, 
that she often wished, during her readings, to say 
something /rom hersels to her audience ; but that, 
on wondering what she “‘ might, could, would, or 
should have said to them from herself, she never 
could think of anything but two words, * Be good,’ 
which, as a preface to the reading of one of Shak- 
spere s plays—7he Merry Wives of Windsor, for 
instance—might have startled them. Often and 


strongly as the temptation recurred to her, she never 
could think of anything better worth saying to her 
audience, and she had some hope that sometimes in 
the course of her reading she said it effectually 
without shocking them by a departure from her 
calling... .” 


proper 
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moment she appeared on the stage 
her family suffered no more priva- 
tions. She herself was able to af- 
ford every possible luxury, and to 
provide for her brothers” careers 
and her parents’ comforts; but the 
unlucky suits and entanglements 
which the possession of Covent 
Garden Theatre had entailed upon 
her famous uncle, John Kemble, 
crippled the efforts of her father, 
and eventually led to his being 
obliged to make his home, as John 
Kemble had done, out of England. 
She tells her own story in so bright 
and genial a way that it is defraud- 
ing the reader to condense or para- 
phrase it any further. Of her 
school-life she remembers rather 
the wild escapades than the desul- 
tory knowledge she picked up, as 
when she tells of her. roof-walking 
adventure at Boulogne and her 
teacher’s exasperated exclamation 
(in French) of “It must be that 
devil of a Kemble.” At an Eng- 
lish school kept by her aunts she 
first met her cousin, Horace Twiss, 
afterwards an author and _ states- 
man prominent in the history of 
the Reform Bill; at a Paris school 
she came acress Rio, the French 
art critic, one of the knot of re- 
markable men celebrated in the 
Récit d'une Seur, and himself a 
striking figure, whose stature, com- 
manding aspect, and “ powerful 
black eyes”’ struck the young girl's 
fancy. She lived a good deal with 
a couple of the Parisian bourgeoi- 
sie, and compares their life and sur- 
roundings, as she remembers them 
at that time, to the faithful and 
minute pictures of such interiors 
by Balzac ; a wedding in the family 
being the occasion for mirth of a 
sort different to one’s stereotyped 
ideas of French stiffness in domes- 
tic affairs. The old custom of the 
distribution of the jarretitre de la 
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mariée was enforced, the garter be- 
ing “a white satin ribbon, tied at a 
discreet height above the bride’s 
ankle, and removed thence by the 
groomsman and cut into pieces, for 
which an animated scramble took 
place among the male guests, each 
one who obtained a piece of the 
white favor immediately fastening 
it in his buttonhole.” The school- 
girls acted little plays of a milk- 
and-water type, but in her holidays 
Fanny Kemble’s father took her to 
real plays, one of which, Les An- 
glaises pour Rire, was a caricature 
of the English female tourists of 
that day, not utterly inapplicable 
even yet to the average of Conti- 
nental travellers: 


*Coal-scuttle poke bonnets, shori and 
scanty skirts, large splay feet arrayed in 
indescribable shoes and boots, short- 
waisted, tight-fitting spencers, colors that 
not only ‘swore’ at each other, but 
caused all beholders to swear at them— 
these were the outward and visible signs 
of the British fair of that day. To these 
were added, in this representation of 
them by these French appreciators of 
their attractions, a mode of speech in 
which the most ludicrous French, in the 
most barbarous accent, was uttered in 
alternate bursts of loud abruptness and 
languishing drawl. Sudden, grotesque 
playfulness was succeeded by equally 
sudden and grotesque bashfulness ; now °* 
an eager intrepidity of wild enthusiasm, 
defying all decorum, and then a sour, 
severe reserve, full of angry and terrified 
suspicion of imaginary improprieties. 
Tittering shyness, all giggle-goggle and 
blush; stony and stolid stupidity, im- 
penetrable to a ray of perception ; awk- 
ward, angular postures and gestures, and 
jerking, saltatory motions ; Brobdignag 
strides and straddles, and kittenish fro- 
lics and friskings; sharp, shrill little 
whinnying squeals and squeaks, follow- 
ed by lengthened, sepulchral ‘oh’s’— 
all formed together such an irresistibly 
ludicrous picture as mace Les Anglaises 
pour Rire of Poitier and Brunet (two of 
the foremost actors in Paris) one of the 
most comical pieces of acting I have seen 
in all my life.” 








The Kembles were all above the 
average in one way or other; the 
men, whether actors or not, having 
a hereditary taste for philology, 
though none of them spoke foreign 
languages easily. Fanny’s brother 
John—whose Spanish experiences 
as a volunteer in General Torrijos’ 
ill-fated insurrection in 1830 caus- 
ed his father so much anxiety and 
mortification, and whose utopian- 
ism was sO very unpractical and 
unsatisfactory, flying in the face of 
respectability, and of the succes- 
sive expectations of church prefer- 
ment and legal honors, as well as of 
steady conventional life, which the 
elder Kemble had formed for him— 
settled down subsequently into a 
quiet student at Hanover, where he 
married a German wife, became 
the intimate friend of the Grimms 
and curator of the Royal Museum, 
and published works on Anglo- 
Saxon. It is interesting to follow 
the hints given of his and his fel- 
low-volunteers’ careers. Archdea- 
con Trench, equally a philologist, 
was of the Spanish party, though 
his “early crusade ... did not 
militate against the well-deserved 
distinction he has achieved in the 
high calling to which he devoted 
himself.” . John Kemble, eager and 
studious as he was, disappointed 
his father by leaving Cambridge 
without taking his degree, and go- 
ing to Heidelberg, which English- 
men at that time did not frequent, 
as is a good deal the fashion at pre- 
sent. He was, like most men who 
made their mark later, and like 
many who never came into public 
notice at all, an ardent, sincere, 
but subversive reformer, seeing 
only the theoretical side of things, 
a follower of Mill and Bentham, 
an opponent of privilege under all 
shapes, a democrat, a radical, a utili- 
tarian. In later life all this exu- 
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berance of feeling left a deposit of 
genuine worth, and John Kemble 
became a man noted for sympathy 
with every noble object, but who 
devoted himself chiefly to unobtru- 
sive acts of practical kindness to 
those within his reach. Still his 
father was never fairly reconciled 
to his change of plans, for, as his 
sister says, “ when a man has made 
up his mind that his son is to be 
lord chancellor of England he finds 
it hardly an equivalent that he 
should be one of the first Anglo- 
Saxon scholarsin Europe.” Young 
Kemble’s school and college con- 
temporaries formed a somewhat 
remarkable group, and the Kem- 
bles’ house in Gerard Street, Soho 
(now a wholesale lamp manufac- 
tory), one of the old, handsome, 
neglected houses common in un- 
fashionable neighborhoods, full of 
carved staircases, coved ceilings, 
crooked passages, and architectu- 
ral surprises in general, was one of 
the gathering-places of the eager, 
impulsive youths. Arthur Hallam, 
the hero of “In Memoriam,” Al- 
fred Tennyson and his brothers, 
Frederick Maurice, John Sterling— 
who, Miss Kemble says, was “ by 
far the most brilliant and striking 
in his conversation,” but whose 
life “was sufficiently prolonged te 
disprove this estimate of his pow- 
ers,” yet who so impressed those 
he left behind as to have become 
the subject of two most interesting 
biographies, one by Julius Hare 
and the other by Carlyle—Richard 
Trench, the future philologist, Wil- 
liam Donne, the Romillys, the 
Malkins—one a distinguished law- 
yer and Indian judge, another the 
earliest Alpine explorer, and whose 
enthusiasm was not limited to mere 
pedestrianism, but included botany 
and the novel human interests sug- 
gested by visits to hitherto un- 








known valleys—William Thackeray, 
and Richard Monckton Milnes, the 
poet (now Lord Houghton), were 
some of the Kembles’ most intimate 
acquaintances, A little later Fan- 
ny Kemble began to make friends 
of her own, chief among whom was 
a very remarkable woman, whom 
she introduces to the reader under 
the initials of H. S., and her letters 
to whom form the chief ground- 
work of her autobiography. 


“She had been intimate from her 
childhood in my Uncle (John) Kemble’s 
house, and retained . . . an affectionate 
kindness for his widow, whom she was 
now visiting. . . . The device of her fam- 
ily is Haut et Bon: it was her descrip- 
tion. She was about thirty years old 
when I first met her [here follows a mi- 
nute description ofher person]. Nobili- 
ty, intelligence, and tenderness were her 
predominating qualities, and her person, 
manner, and countenance habitually ex- 
pressed them. Her intellect was of a 
very uncommon order; her habits of 
thought and reading were profoundly 
speculative ; she delighted in metaphy- 
sical subjects of the greatest difficulty 
and abstract questions of the most labo- 
rious solution. On such subjects she 
incessantly exercised her remarkably 
keen powers of analysis and investiga- 
tion, and no doubt cultivated and 
strengthened her peculiar mental facul- 
ties and tendencies by the perpetual pro- 
cesses of metaphysical reasoning which 
she pursued.” 


This line of study, however, did 
not impair her distinguishing love 
of truth and straightforwardness, 
which she shared with her young 
friend; and even in her outward ap- 
pearance she was singularly devoid 
ef the usual woman’s aptitude to 
give up one’s own comfort to the 
necessities of fashion, for she is de- 
scribed as wearing her chestnut 
hair in thick, short, clustering curls, 
and as being 

“Eccentric in many things. . . . Her 


boots, not positively masculine articles, 
were nevettheless made “by a {man’s 
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bootmaker, and there was only one place 
in London where they could be made 
sufficiently ugly to suit her... . Her 
whole attire, peculiar (and very ugly I 
thought it) as it was, was so by malice 
prepense on her part. And whereas the 
general result would have suggested a 
total disregard of the vanities of dress, 
no Quaker coquette was ever more jeal- 
ous of the peculiar texture of the fabrics 
she wore. . : . She wore no colors, .. . 
and her dress, bare and bald of every 
ornament, was literally only a covering 
for her body ; but it was difficult to find 
cashmere fine enough for her scanty 
skirts, or cloth perfect enough for her 
short spencers, or lawn clear and exqui- 
site enough for her curious collars and 
cuffs of immaculate freshness.” * 


Her home was in Ireland, not 
far from Dublin—Ardgillan Castle, 
standing on a cliff above the pic- 
turesque fishing village of Skerries, 
with the Morne Mountains in the 
distance. The song of “ The Two 
Lives” ¢ gives a description of the 
dell, completely sheltered from the 
sea and thick with trees, with a 
spring answering “with its tiny 
tinkle the muffled voice of the 
ocean breaking on the shore be- 
yond,” where Fanny Kemble, on her 
visit to her friend, 


“ Sat and devised, as the old word was, 


* Apropos of eccentricity in dress—a trait not so 
uncommon in correct England as the rigid etiquette 
of some circles seems to imply—Miss Kemble tells a 
pleasant story Of some old maiden ladies, one of 
them her godmother. who lived in a picturesque 
oak-panelled and staircased house in Stafford, and 
kept up the old fashion of a nine-o'clock supper, 
which, extraordinarily abundant and deli as were 
all the meals, was yet the most elaborate of all: 
* One of the sisters, going out one day, called to the 
servant who was closing the door behind her, * Tell 
the cook not to forget the sally luns [a species of 
muffin] for tea, well greased on both sides, and we'll 
put on our cotton gowns to eat them.’ The mis- 
tress of this household was sixty, large, tall and fat, 
habitually dressed in a white linen cambric gown, 
plain and tight as a bag, . . . finished at the throat 
with a school-boy’s plaited frill, which stood up 
around her heavy falling cheeks by the help of a 
white muslin or black silk cravat. Her head was 
very nearly bald, and the thin, short gray hair lay 
in distant streaks upon her skull, white and shiny 
as an ostrich egg, which (when she went out) she 
covered with a man’s straw or beaver hat.” 

+By an anonymous author. It treats allegori- 
cally of two paths, represented by the peaceful, shel- 
tered beauty of the dell and the “* magic of ocean,” 
** murmuring loud and strong.” 
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of things in heaven and things in earth, 
and things above heaven and things be- 
low earth, and things quite beyond our- 
selves, till we were well-nigh beside 
ourselves ; and it was not fhe fault of 
my metaphysical friend, but of my utter 
inability to keep pace with her mental 
processes, if our argument did not in- 
clude every point of that which Milton 
has assigned to the forlorn disputants 
of his infernal regions.” 


A later friend was Mrs. Jameson, 
then just married, whose 


“Various and numerous gifts and ac- 
quirements were exercised, developed, 
and constantly increased by a life of the 
most indefatigable literary study, re- 
search, and labor. . . . Her face, which 
was habitually refined and spirituelle in 
its expression, was capable of a mar- 
vellous power of concentrated feeling 
such as is seldom seen on any wo- 
man’s face, and is peculiarly rare on the 
countenance of a fair, small, delicate- 
ly-featured woman, all whose person- 
al characteristics were essentially femi- 
nine.” 


Through Mrs. Jameson Miss 
Kemble came in contact with Lady 
Byron, whom she presents to the 
reader in a very interesting aspect, 
and with a character, while mot 
cold or unsympathetic, much su- 
perior, even intellectually, to her 
husband. She was devoted to the 
good and improvement of her sex, 
and looked upon the experiment of 
opening new careers to women in 
a way equally removed from social 
prejudice and from undue partisan- 
ship. It is true that, with these 
determined principles, she was out- 
wardly quiet and reserved, 


“With a manner habitually deliberate 
and measured, a low, subdued voice and 
rather diffident hesitation in expressing 
herself; and she certainly conveyed the 
impression of natural reticence and cau- 
tion. But so far from ever appearing to 
me to justify the description often given 
of her, of a person of exceptionally cold, 
hard, measured intellect and character, 
she always struck me as a woman capa- 
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ble of profound and fervid enthusiasm, 
with a mind of rather a romantic and 
visionary order.” 


On the occasion of a new and 
cheap edition of Byron’s works be- 
ing published, which was likely to 
spread chiefly among the young 
clerks and shop-keeper class of read- 
ers, for whom Lady Byron “ de- 
precated extremely the pernicious 


influence it was calculated to pro- 


duce,” she seriously thought of writ- 
ing a notice of the author, to be ap- 
pended by way of preface to the 
book, to modify or lessen the effect 
she dreaded. “ Nobody,” she said 
to Miss Kemble, “knew him as I 
did (this certainly was not the 
general impression upon the sub- 
ject); nobody knew as well as I the 
causes that made him what he was ; 
nobody, I think, is so capable of 
doing justice to him, and therefore 
of counteracting the injustice he 
does to himself, and the injury he 
might do to others, in some of his 
writings.” She did not eventually 
carry out this project. That Miss 
Kemble herself, when scarcely eigh- 
teen, should have so clearly dis- 
cerned the evil influence exercised 
on her mind by the reading of By- 
ron, chiefly “Cain” and “ Man- 
fred,” as to give up reading any 
more of his poems until, after two 
years’ abstention, she “ broke through 
the thraldom of that powerful spell, 
and all the noble beauty of those 
poems remained thenceforth di- 
vested of the power of wild excite- 
ment,” goes to show the amount of 
self-control she possessed in early 
youth. Her estimate of the influ- 
ence of Byron, written, of course, 
many years later, and embodying 
deliberate reflections formed by her 
varied experience and her peculiar- 
ly sharpened powers of observation, 
seems, though perhaps not original, 
at any rate very sensible. He was, . 
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she says, only a sort of quintes- 
sence, an intensified, individual ex- 
tract of the thought and feeling of 
his contemporaries, another vehi- 
cle, like Goethe, Alfieri, and Cha- 
teaubriand,* “each with his pecu- 
liar national and individual accent,” 
for the utterance of the same mind. 

‘*The mine whence they drew their 


metal was the civilized humanity of the 
nineteenth century. . .. It took all the 


ages that preceded it to make the d/as¢ 


age, and Byron, pre-eminently, to speak 
its mind in English. . . . Doubtless, by 
grace of his free-will, a man may wring 
every drop of sap out of his own soul 
and help his fellows like-minded with 
himself to do the same; but the ever- 
lasting spirit of truth renews the vital- 
ity of the world, and while Byron was 
growling and howling, and Shelley was 
denying and defying, Scott was telling, 
and Wordsworth singing, things beauti- 
ful and good, and new and true.” 


During a long visit to her aunt, 
Mrs. Henry Siddons, in Edinburgh, 
Fanny Kemble made the acquaint- 
ance of Sir Walter Scott and be- 
came intimate with the Combes— 
George Combe, the lawyer and phre- 
nologist, whose domestic affairs, she 
jestingly remarks, were none the 
less troublesome because the ser- 
vants’ “bumps” were manipulated 
and examined before the engage- 
ments were made; and Andrew 
Combe, the physician, whose cha- 
racter, quite as earnest, was also 
more lovable than his brother’s. 
She recalls another acquaintance, 
more typical and therefore interest- 
ing, of a sort of which one seldom 
hears in connection with classical 
Edinburgh. ‘This was a fishwife of 
Newhaven, a fishing village within 
reach of a walk from the city, and 
whom she first met at her cottage, 


either that comparison is difficult. 
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“Combing a magnificent curtain of 
fair hair that fell over her ample shoul- 
ders and bosom and almost swept the 
ground. She was seated on a low stool, 
but looked tall.as well as large, and her 
foam-fresh complexion and gray-green 
eyes might have become Venus Anadyo- 
mene herself, turned into a Scotch fish- 


wife of five-and-thirty.” Her eldest boy 


““was a fair-haired, fresh-faced young 
giant, of his mother’s strain, and, like 
her, looked as if he had come of the 
Northern vikings or some of the Nibe- 
lungen-Lied heroes. She was a splen- 
did specimen of her tribe, climbing the 
steep Edinburgh streets with bare white 
feet, the heavy fish-basket at her back, 
hardly stooping her broad shoulders, 
her florid face sheltered and softened, in 
spite of its massiveness, into something 
like delicacy by the transparent shadow 
of the white handkerchief tied hoodwise 
over her fair hair.” 


As became such a woman, she 
was very proud of her fine children, 
of whom there were‘eleven, the last 
promising to equal the eldest, even 
when only an “infant Hercules,” . 
as Miss Kemble (rather too con- 
ventionally) callshim. Mrs. Henry 
Siddons, for whom her niece en- 
tertained one of those adoring 
friendships not uncommon in very 
young girls, was especially an ear- 
nest, conscientious woman, not a 
particularly good actress, but, hav- 
ing been left a young widow, with 
the management of the theatre for 
her children’s chief support, she 
fulfilled all the duties this entailed 
in a spirit of Christian unselfishness 
and considerateness. In her house 
“religion was never directly made 
a subject of inculcation, but God’s 
service took the daily and hourly 
form of the conscientious discharge 
of duty, unselfish, tender affection 
towards each other, and kindly 
Christian charity towards all.” 
When hearing of the “technical” 
requirements which some good, sin- 
cere people mistake as the sine gua 
non of so-called religion, the fact 
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of her aunt’s “serene, courageous 
self-devotion, when during a danger- 
ous illness of her youngest daugh- 
ter she would . . . go tothe thea- 
tre and discharge duties never very 
attractive, and rendered distasteful 
then by cruel anxiety, but her neg- 
lect of which would have injured 
the interests of her brother, her 
fellow-actors, and all the poor peo- 
ple employed in the theatre, and 
been a direct infringement of her 
obligations to them,” recurred to 
Miss Kemble’s mind as a truer in- 
stance of religious conviction and 
of its habitual influence in the di- 
rection of faithfulness to duty than 
most loudly “ professing Christians ” 
could point out. Fanny Kemble’s 
own sense of religion, undeveloped 
in very early youth, became later 
on of a very healthy type; senti- 
mentality never entered into it, 
and she clearly saw her own defi- 


ciencies wherever they existed and 
were backed up by pet weaknesses 


ofher lower nature. Once she says: 


“T always feel afraid of theological or 
controversial writings, and yet the faith 
that shrinks from being touched lest it 
should totter is certainly not on the right 
foundation. I suppose we ought, on the 
contrary, to examine thoroughly the 
reason of the faith that isin us. Declin- 
ing reading upon religious subjects may 
be prudent, but it may be indolence, 
cowardice, or lack of due interest in the 
matter.” 

On the other hand, an examina- 
tion of a kind necessarily resulting 
in disintegration or self-torment 
she sensibly condemned, as when 
she writes to her friend, H. S.: 
“ You appear to me always to wish 
to submit your faith to a process 
which breaks your apparatus and 
leaves you very much dissatisfied, 
with your faith still a simple ele- 
ment in you, in spite of your en- 
deavors to analyze or decompose 
it.” Then she calls our “ spiritual 
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convictions the intuitions of our 
souls that lie upon their surface 
like direct reflections from heaven, 
distinct and beautiful enough for 
reverent contemplation, but a cu- 
rious search into whose nature 
would, at any rate temporarily, 
blur, and dissipate, and destroy .. .” 
our only steadfastly-grounded faith ; 
and spite of the apparent senti- 
mentality of this judgment, most 
people can recall a feeling, vague 
or otherwise, which answers to this, 
and is generally the product of 
early associations and impressions 
rather than the direct, easily-word- 
ed result of regular theological 
teaching; and it is in this fellow- 
ship of souls that the church finds 
the secret bond that makes so many, 
apparently lost sheep, really of the 
“ household of the faith.” 

Another of the Kembles, Mrs. 
Siddons’ sister, Mrs. Whitelock, who 
lived a large part of her life in the 
United States, and took rank here 
as one of the best actresses in the 
early part of the century, was an 
eccentric and lovable woman, but 
considered by her family as some- 
thing of a social dead-weight : 


‘* She really seemed like a living paro- 
dy or caricature of all the Kembles. . 
She had the deep, sonorous voice and 
extremely distinct utterance of her fami- 
ly, and an extraordinary vehemence of 
gesture and expression quite unlike 
[them], . . . and which made her con- 
versation like that of people in old plays 
and novels ; for she would slap her thigh 
in emphatic enforcement of her state- 
ments, which were apt to be upon an 
incredibly large scale, not unfrequently 
prefacing them with the exclamation, 
‘I declare to God! or ‘I wish I may 
die!’ . . . My father used to call her 
Queen Bess (her name was Elizabeth), 
declaring that her manners were like 
those of that royal wz-gentlewoman. But 
she was a simple-hearted, sweet-temper- 
ed woman, whose harmless peculiarities 
did not prevent us all being fond of 
her.” 
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This single-minded woman, “ gro- 
tesque in her manner and ap- 
pearance,” was “a severe thorn 
in the side of her conventionally 
irreproachable” sister-in-law, Mrs. 
John Kemble, a shrewd, fashion- 
able, worldly, and, though not super- 
ficially vulgar, yet scarcely a high- 
bred woman. On the approach of 
some coroneted carriage she would 
observe pointedly to her visitor: 
“* Mrs. Whitelock, there is an ekhi- 
page.” * “*T see it, ma’am,’ replied 
the undaunted Mrs. Whitelock, 
screwing up her mouth and twirl- 
ing her thumbs in a peculiarly em- 
phatic way, to which she was ad- 
dicted in moments of crisis.” And 
the woman of the world would ra- 
ther deny herself the pleasure of 
receiving titled visitors than risk 
presenting to her finé friends the 
“ flounced white muslin apron and 
towering Pamela cap” of her 
“amazingly odd companion.” This 
unconscious exhibition of the so- 
cial “cloven foot” brings to mind 
the comical answer Fanny Kem- 
ble’s Aunt Dall (Adelaide De 
Camp) made, upon her first arrival 
in New York, on the abundance of 
heraldic devices which Mr. Kem- 
ble noticed on the panels of private 
carriages. “I wonder what they 
do for arms.” “Use legs,” said 
Dall promptly. 

Among her professional friends 
Miss Kemble singles out a few of 
the best-known actors, and gives 
little incidental sketches of them 
with a dash of her own criticism 
to season them. Charles Young, 
“that most kindly good man ” and 
devoted to children, 

* Was a universal favorite in the best 
London society and pleasant country- 
houses, where his zeal for country sports, 


* Such was at that time (1827) the received pro- 
nunciation of the word equipage in good London 
society, also “ pettikits” for petticoats, “ dive.” 
for devil, “ ented ” for London, 
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his knowledge of, and fondness for, hor- 
ses, his capital equestrianism and inex- 
haustible fund of humor, made him as po- 
pular with the men as his sweet, genial 
temper, good breeding, musical aecom- 
plishments, and infinite drollery did with 
the women.” 


His physical appearance was 
eminently fitted for tragic parts, 
while his mental qualifications 
would have tended to make him 
a comedian : 


‘*Ludicrous stories, personal mimic- 
ry, the most admirable imitation of na- 
tional accent, a power of grimace that 
equalled Grimaldi (a famous clown), and 
the most irresistibly comical way of re- 
suming, in the midst of the broadest buf- 
foonery, the stately dignity of his own 
natural.countenance, voice, and manner. 

. It would be difficult to say what his 
best performances were, for he had never 
either fire, passion, or tenderness, but 
never wanted propriety, dignity, and a 
certain stately grace. Sir Pertinax Mc- 
Sycophant and Iago were the best things 
I ever saw him act, probably because 
the sardonic element in both of them 
gave partial scope to his humorous 
vein.” 


His son, the Rev. Julian Young, 
later on a friend of Miss Kemble’s, 
inherited all the comic perceptions 
and tendencies of the actor; the 
writer has met him at bis War- 
wickshire rectory and at various 
parties in the neighborhood where 
his stories were reckoned as in- 
dispensable and prominent a part 
of the entertainment as the cook’s 
most wonderful dishes. It was be- 
lieved that he kept a note-book to 
remind him in whose company he 
had told such and such an anec- 
dote ; and, as a fact, he seldom re- 
peated himself. His mother, Julia 
Grimani, was of an old Venetian 
noble family, impoverished and 
thrown on its own resources, and 
her marriage was a beautiful but 
brief romance, the memory of which 
remained always fresh in the faith- 
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ful mind of her husband. We learn 
little that is new of Charles Ma- 
thews, whose amusing autobiogra- 
phy, supplemented by Dickens’ edi- 
torship,* has recently been pub- 
lished. 


... He has been unrivalled,” she 
says, ‘‘in the sparkling vivacity of his 
performance of a whole range of parts 
in which nobody has approached the 
finish, refinement, and spirit of his act- 
ing; .. . the broadest farce never betray- 
ed him into either coarseness or vulgari- 
ty. . . No member of the French Thea- 
tre was ever at once a more finished and 
a more delightfully amusing and natural 
actor.” 


Of Charles Kean—whose “ rant- 
ing” has often been sharply criti- 
cised, and whose stage-tricks, as 
they appeared to the writer, were 
certainly the very reverse of a na- 
tural expression either of horror, 
command, heroic energy, or any 
other. of the usual ingredients of a 
tragedy—the author was an admirer 
and disciple, in this instance dis- 
agreeing with her father, whose con- 
ception of Kean’s parts was con- 
stitutionally antagonistic to the vio- 
lence inseparable from Kean’s de- 
lineations of them. She thought 
him a genius because he had power 
and took his hearers by storm: 


‘*Some of the things he did,” she ac- 
knowledges, ‘‘appeared on reflection 
questionable to my judgment and open to 
criticism ; but while under the influence 
of his amazing power of passion it is 
impossible to reason, analyze, or do 
anything but surrender one’s self to his 
forcible appeals to one’s emotions. He 
entirely divested Shylock of all poetry 
or elevation, but invested it with a con- 


* A criticism in the Nation of October g on this 
book seems somewhat pedantic, arguing to the effect 
that the career of the actor would have been of great- 
er interest than that of the architect, which takes up 
two-thirds of the volume. An actor’s career, to be 

bodied i luable literary record, requires so 





ina 
much detail of a dry and technical sort that 1t would 
be a far less popular subject than the delightful 
medley of fun, adventure, and home-life which has 
been given the public under the name of the Li/z 
of Charles Mathews. 
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centrated ferocity that made one’s blood 
curdle. He seemed to me to combine 
the supernatural malice of a fiend with 
the base reality of the meanest humanity. 
His passion is prosaic, but all the more 
intensely terrible for that very reason.” 


She thought less of his Richard 
III., because he lacked the innate 
majesty necessary for a royal villain. 
In a very detailed analysis of hls 
stage qualifications, in which her 
very praise of Kean “begs the 
question,” she acknowledges that 
as an artist, he lacked the more 
delicate, mental intuitions neces- 
sary to perfection in his calling, 
but she thought his “ power” the 
“ first element of greatness.” It is 
essentially the judgment of a very 
young observer. 

Mrs. Kemble was the chief critic 
of Fanny’s own theatrical perfor- 
mances, and her judgment the chief 
director of her daughter’s concep- 
tions of her various parts. The 
comic perception Miss Kemble in- 
herited from her, and, though it 
was developed, as she thinks, only 
in later life, it appears palpable te 
the reader in her correspondence 
as a young girl. Her later sum- 
ming up of the comparative merits’ 
of comedy and tragedy is worth 
giving : 

“Except in broad farce, where, the 
principal ingredient being humor, ani- 
mal spirits and a grotesque imagination, 
which are of no particular age, come 
strongly into play, comedy appears to 
me decidedly a more mature and com- 
plete result of dramatic training than 
tragedy. The effect of the latter may be 
tolerably achieved by force of natural 
gifts, aided but little by study, but a tine 
comedian must be a fine artist ; his work 
is intellectual, and not emotional... . 
Tact, discretion, fine taste are quite in- 
dispensable. ... He must be a more 
complete actor than a great tragedian 
need be, . . . A highly educated perfec- 
tion is requisite for the actor who, in a 
brilliant and polished representation of 
the follies of society, produces by fine 
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and delicate and powerful delineations 
the picture of the vices and ridicules 
of a highly artificial civilization. Good 
company itself is not unapt to be very 
good acting of high comedy, while tra- 
gedy, which underlies all life, if by chance 
it rises to the smooth surface of polite 
social intercourse, agitates and disturbs 
it, and produces even in that uncongenial 
sphere the rarely-heard discord of a na- 
tural condition and natural expression 
of natural feeling.” 


But the charm and interest of 
Miss Kemble’s recollections lie 
rather in their social than in their 
technical and professional side. 
This is apt to be the case with wo- 
men of any profession, and, though 
a less dignified characteristic than 
acute powers of criticism might be, 
it is a more natural one and com- 
mands the sympathy of the multi- 
tude of the obscure.. One often 
finds the biography of an average 
man more full of human interest 
than a record of the public deeds 
of a far more important person ; and 
of such persons it is only the pri- 


~vate life which stirs genuine in- 


terest, when it is told with anything 
like simplicity. Thus the picture 
of Belzoni, the Egyptian traveller, 
and his house at Craven Hill, near 
London, is worth all the disquisi- 
tions one could make on his labors 
and writings: “.. . our colossal 
friend” looking down upon the 
Kemble children from the other 
side of the six-foot wall that sepa- 
rated their gardens ; and Mme. Bel- 
zoni, “who used to receive us in 
rooms full of strange spoils . . . from 
the East,” and who “sometimes 
smoked a long ‘Turkish pipe, and 
generally wore a dark blue caftan, 
with a white turban on her head.” 
Another Italian, not so celebrated, 
was among the girls’ friends—Bia- 
gioli, their Italian master, a contem- 
porary and associate of Ugo Fos- 
colo, and a Dantesque scholar; his 


remarkable appearance, high fore- 
head, long, grizzled hair, wild, melan- 
choly eyes, and severe and sad ex- 
pression, being as correctly repro- 
duced for the reader as they were 
impressed on the memory of the 
writer. 

Weber was also among the Kem- 
ble coterie at the time his Der 
Freischiits was played at, and his 
Oberon composed expressly for, Co- 
vent Garden. His immense tem- 
porary popularity hardly seemed to 
him acounterpoise for the personal 
impression his insignificant figure 
and sharp, ugly, sickly face too pal- 
pably made on his acquaintances; 
and when London forgot him and 
ran wild over Rossini and his light, 
sparkling musical fancies, the joy- 
less life of the German composer 
was stillfurther embittered. Again, 
the lack of sensitiveness not only 
of the public, but of many public 
singers themselves, to the intrinsic 
beauty and fitness of his music, 
apart from their effect and outward 
influence, was a sore point, and 
justly stirred the indignant con- 
tempt of a thorough artist. It is 
mentioned that the melody known 
as Weber's Waltz, said to have been 
his last composition, found after 
his death under his pillow, was not 
his, but a tribute to his memory 
by a younger German composer, 
Reichardt, or Ries. The Procters 
—the parents of Adelaide Procter, 
whom the author knew as a little 
girl—were familiar acquaintances, 
and so was Theodore Hook, the wit, 
whose cleverness, unlike Sydney 
Smith’s, was almost always cruel, 
and sometimes verged on brutality. 
Her associates were of all ranks 
from artists to dukes, and her visits 
to country-houses weave into her 
book an element of high life in its 
best aspects; for she seems seldom 
to have met with dull and common- 
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place people. The Dacres should 
be especially mentioned, as they 
were an exceptional couple. Lord 
Dacre (who inherited his title from 
his mother) had, as Mr. Brand, stu- 
died in Germany, and based his phi- 
losophy on a thorough examination 
of Kant’s system; and these studies 
had, if Miss Kemble may be taken 
as an authority on this subject, “en- 
larged and elevated his mind far be- 
yond the usual level and scope of the 
English country gentleman’s brain, 
and freed him from the peculiarly 
narrow class prejudices which it 
harbors.” In his youth he had 
been on the point of going to 
Canada to found a model colony, 
where Acadia was to revive again 
and all the errors of the Old World 
were to be avoided. His mother’s 
death put a stop to his project, but 
he did his best to promote so- 
cial and political reform at home. 
“ He was an enlightened liberal . . . 


in every domain of human thought, 
and a great reader, with a wide 
range of foreign as well as English 


literary knowledge. He had ex- 
quisite taste, was a fine connoisseur 
and critic in matters of art, and 
was the kindliest natured and man- 
nered man alive.” His wife, be- 
sides beauty, charm of manner, so- 
cial tact, and various accomplish- 
ments, had also individual mental 
characteristics that singled her out 
from the crowd of amiable women ; 
her drawing and painting, chiefly 
of animals, had nearly as much 
vigor as Rosa Bonheur’s “ But the 
most striking demonstrations of her 
genius were the groups of horses 
which Lady Dacre modelled from 
nature; . . . itis hardly possible to 
see anything more graceful and 
Spirited, truer at once to nature 
and the finest art, than these com- 
positions, faithful in the minutest 
details of execution, and highly 
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poetical in theirentire conception.” 
She was also an unusually fine 
Italian scholar, and her 


‘*English version of Petrarch’s son- 
nets is one of the most remarkable for 
fidelity, beauty, and the grace and sweet- 
ness with which she has achieved the 
difficult feat of following in English the 
precise form of the complicated and 
peculiar Italian prosody. ... Had she 
lived in Italy in the sixteenth century 
her name would be among the noted 
names of that great artistic era ; but as 
she was an Englishwoman of the nine- 
teenth, in spite of her intellectual cul- 
ture and accomplishments, she was only 
an exceedingly clever, amiable, kind 
lady of fashionable London society.” 


Naturally the guests of such 
hosts numbered among them all 
the most earnest, clever, and worthy 
men of the liberal party and many 
others of no party, few of them su- 
perior, but some equal, to Lord 
Dacre himself. Lord Melbourne, 
Lord Grey, Lord Russell, Sydney 
Smith were among these, and the 
talk and general atmosphere of the 
place was on a higher level than 
in average country-houses, however 
pleasant and hospitable. The Sheri- 
dans and their beautiful married 
daughters, Mrs. Norton, Lady Duf- 
ferin, and the Duchess of Somerset, 
were among the Kembles’ closest 
acquaintances, and their frank va- 
nity and self-approval seems quite 
condoned by their pleasant, cheer- 
ful ways and cordial manners, not 
to speak of their inimitable wit, es- 
pecially Mrs. Norton’s, and delicate 
appreciation of talent in others. It 
is a curious circumstance that the 
then obscure young Mr. Cunard, of 
New Brunswick, owed much of his 
success to the influence of Mrs. 
Norton, who brought him into easy 
and intimate relations with Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Normanby, and 
other cabinet ministers who were 
likely to be of use to him in his 
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project of an ocean steamship line. 
Of a very different type was an- 
other foreigner who crossed Miss 
Kemble’s path at this time—Ram- 
mohun Roy, the Hindoo reformer, 
scholar, and philosopher, who origi- 
nated a new sect in India neither 
Christian, heathen, nor Jewish, but 
a mixture ofallthree.* Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, the painter, and friend 
and admirer of Mrs. Siddons, was 
naturally a familiar acquaintance of 
Miss Kemble, who gives a view of 
his character unknown to the gene- 
ration who have only heard of him 
as an artist. He was one of those 
morbidly sensitive men whose man- 
ner to women was unfortunately 
courteous without any ill inten- 
tions on his part. As a portrait- 
painter he was negligent and un- 
punctual, often leaving his best 
works unfinished, having received 
their price beforehand; and as an 
artist he deferred to the false and 
bad taste 


‘* which, from the deeper source of de- 
graded morality, spread a taint over all 
matters of art under the vicious influ- 
ence of the ‘first gentleman of Europe.’ 
. . « The defect of many of Lawrence’s 
female portraits was a sort of artificial, 
sentimental e/egantism; ... several of 
his men’s portraits are in a simple and 
robust style of art, worthy of the highest 
admiration. He had a remarkable gift 
of producing likenesses at once striking 
and favorable, and of always seizing the 
finest expression of which a face was 
capable.” 


Perverted as his taste was, he 
still had an ideal, and said that 
he had once been “haunted by 
the wish to paint a blush, that 
most enchanting ‘incident’ in the 
expression of a woman’s face, but 
after being driven nearly wild with 


* Long before I knew who he was the face of 
Rammohun Roy was familiar to me through a marble 
bust of him in my grandfather’s dining-room. He 
was much /éted by the Low-Church party early in 
this century, and hence the acquaintance. 
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the ineffectual endeavor, had had 
to renounce it, never, of course, he 
said, achieving anything but a red 
face.’ UHenry Greville, the bro- 
ther of Charles Greville, the author 
of the famous Memoirs, receives a 
large share of attention at Miss 
Kemble’s hands; Mme. Pauline 
Craven, in her recent Souvenirs of 
England and Italy, borrows some of 
the sketches of him and the Bridge- 
water House society from the pages 
of these Records, and sings the 
praises of the young exquisite, 
whose nature was, however,so much 
more genial and kindly than that 
of his scandal-loving brother. The 
fact that his life of idleness, ease, 
and luxury had not spoilt his heart 
is worthy of notice as an excep- 
tional one, for his social qualities, 
savoring somewhat of Horace Wal- 
pole’s historical finicalness, were 
not more conspicuous than “his 
unwearied serviceableness to his 
friends, and his generous liberality 
towards all whom he could help 
either with his interest, his trouble, 
or his purse.” Speaking of his life 
of idleness, it is only fair to add 
that he was at one time in diplo- 
macy—a not very arduous occupa- 
tion, and one that seldom has a 
rightful claim to be called a pro- 
fession, but which, in his case, be- 
came at least a means of enlarging 
the field of his kindnesses to others. 

A contrast to this figure, whom 
she unconsciously sketches in a 
very minute. manner, is that of an 
old cottager of ninety-seven whom 
she knew well, whose “quaint wis- 
dom ” often deeply struck her, as 
she confesses, and whose rose-cov- 
ered cottage, though associated in 
her mind with a good deal of that 
sentimental and esthetic patriotism 
that English rural scenes, seen 
comfortably from a social vantage- 
point as pleasant and characteris- 
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tic pictures, are apt to e , nev- 
ertheless must have stirred some 
deeper and truer chords in the 
heart of a woman so genuinely na- 
tural as Fanny Kemble. 


“The last time I saw that old man,” 
she says, “I sat with him under his 
porch on a bright sunny evening, talk- 
ing, laughing, winding wreaths round 
his hat, and singing to him. . . . He was 
a remarkable old man;... there was 
a strong and vivid remnant of mind in 
him surviving the contest with ninety 
and odd years of existence ; his manner 
was quaint and rustic without a tinge of 
vulgarity ” ; 


—an attribute which Miss Kemble 
might have known, had she had 
either experience of genuine coun- 
trymen or reflected upon the mat- 
ter theoretically, is essentially a 
city institution, and even in city 
life, as she afterwards remarked 
herself, belongs to the English 
trading classes; for she says “an 
artisan is apt to be a gentleman 
compared to the clerk and small 
shopkeeper.” At Bristol, where she 
was once playing, she fell in love 
with 


“A bewitching old country dame 
whose market-stock might have sat, 
with her in the middle of it, for its 
picture—the veal and poultry so white 
and delicate-looking, the bacon like 
striped pink and white ribbons, the but- 
ter so golden, fresh, and sweet, in a 
great basket trimmed round with bunch- 
es of white jasmine. . . . The good lady 
told us she had just come up from the 
farm, and that the next time she came 
she would bring us some home-made 
bread, and that she was going back to 
brew and bake. She looked so tidy and 
rural, and her various avocations sound- 
ed so pleasant as she spoke of them, 
that I felt greatly tempted to beg her to 
let me go with her to the farm, which I 
am sure must be an enchanting place. 
... And while the sun shone 1 think I 
should like a female farmer’s life amaz- 
ingly.” 


Years after, on her husband’s 
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Georgia plantation, with a neglect- 
ed herd of slaves$whom she per- 
severingly strove to improve and 
benefit, Mrs. Pierce Butler had 
enough of the realism of country 
life; and even the modified rough- 
ness of an English farm would 
have been, as she knew, a sore 
trial to the girl who so frankly con- 
fessed her natural attraction for 
“fine people.” Here is another 
pretty picture such as Hawthorne 
(and most of his Northern country- 
men) never tire of : 


‘One or two cottages by the roadside, 
half smothered in vine and honeysuckle, 
. were certainly the poor dwellings of 
very poor people, but there was nothing 
unsightly, repulsive, or squalid about 
them ; on the contrary, a look of order, 
of tidy neatness about the little houses 
that added the peculiarly English ele- 
ment of comfort and cleanliness to the 
picturesqueness of their fragrant festoons 
of flowery drapery. . . . The little plots 
of flower-garden one mass of rich color ; 
the tiny strips of kitchen-garden, well 
stocked and trimly kept, beside it ; the 
thriving, fruitful orchard. ... And. be- 
yond the rich, cultivated land rolling its 
waving corn-fields, already tawny and 
sunburnt, in mellow contrast with the 
smooth, green pasturages with their 
deep-shadowed trees and _ bordering 
lines of ivied hawthorn hedgerows. . ... 
A lovely landscape that sang aloud of 
plenty, industry, and thrift.” 


But, what is still better than a 
picture, she gives an animated 
scene which reminds one of Ben 
Jonson and Elizabeth—a living 
“bit of ancientry” technically 
called a “ rush-bearing ” : 


‘“‘ At a certain period of the year, gen- 
erally the beginning of autumn, it was 
formerly the wont in some parts of Lan- 
cashire 10 go round with sundry rustic 
mummeries to all the churches and strew 
them with rushes. The religious inten- 
tion of the custom has passed away, but 
a pretty rural procession still keeps up 
the memory of it hereabouts. First came 
an immense wagon piled with rushes in 
a stack-like form, on the top of which 
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sat two men holding two huge nosegays. 
This was drawn by a team of Lord 
W——’s finest farm-horses, covered with 
scarlet cloths, and decked with ribbons, 
bells, and flowers. After this came twelve 
country lads and lasses, dancing the real 
old morris-dance with their handker- 
chiefs flying. . . . After them followed a 
very good village band, and then a 
species of flowery canopy, under which 
walked a man and woman covered with 
finery, who, Lord W—— told me, repre- 
sented Adam and Eve. The procession 
closed with a fool, fantastically dressed 
out, and carrying the classical bladder at 
the end of his stick.” 


Fanny Kemble did not come to 
the country which was to become 
hers by marriage with any feelings 
of pleasant expectation, and a short 
sentence she does not shrink from 
printing is decidedly uncompli- 
mentary in its double meaning: 
“The foreboding with which I left 
my own country was justified by 
the event. My dear aunt died, 
and I married, in America; and 
neither of us ever had a home 
again in England.” Disposed as 
she was to pick out the worst fea- 
tures of the New World, her de- 
scriptions of the places she visited 
as an actress contain a good deal 
of sarcasm, mingled with admira- 
tion wrung from her by her truth- 
fulness and her growing knowledge 
and appreciation of the conditions 
and the people that surrounded 
her. She characterizes the New 
York city fathers in 1832 as “ not 
very rich, and economical and 
careful of the public money, .. . 
leaving New York ill paved, ill 
lighted, and indifferently supplied 
with a good many necessaries and 
luxuries of modern civilization ’— 
a judgment she supplements by a 
note written fifty-six years later, to 
this effect : “Timesare altered. . . . 
New York is neither ill paved nor 
ill lighted ; the municipality is rich, 
but neither economical, careful, nor 
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honest in dealing with public mo- 
neys.” Every detail of domestic life 
—hours of meals, the women’s looks 
and dresses—come in for a share of 
attention, and are curiously and cri- 
tically compared with English ways 
and people, as is the fashion of every 
English traveller in this country, 
till the iteration has become tire- 
some; but the summer climate, the 
clear atmosphere, the grand scen- 
ery, the quick surprise of the burst- 
ing of sprifig after a long winter, the 
unrivalled sunsets of America our 
author unstintingly admires, and 
condenses her praise in Channing’s 
striking phrase when discussing 
the relative merits of England and 
America: “ The earth is yours, but 
the heavens are ours.” The fre- 
quent fires and the noisy volun- 
teers of “ hook-and-ladder” com- 
panies excited her pleasurably, and 
the abundance of flowers and fruits 


(she landed early in September) 
delighted as well as astonished her, 
especially the displays of wreaths 
and devices at funerals; while as to 
her own room, it was daily crowd- 
ed with bouquets such as the mil- 
lionaires or princes of England 


seldom indulged in. Philadelphia 
she liked better than New York, 
because of its “dull, sober, mel- 
low hue,” more agreeable than the 
latter’s “ glaring newness ” ; but its 
public, which “has high preten- 
sions to considerable critical judg- 
ment and literary and dramatic 
taste, and scouts the idea of being 
led by the opinion of New York,” 
only provokes the reflection that 
“it is rather tiresome that fools are 
cut upon the same pattern all the 
world over. What és the profit of 
travelling?” She was certainly 
then in a cynical mood, but she 
eventually married a Philadelphian. 
Baltimore, “as far as I have seen 
it,” she says, struck her as “a large, 
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rambling, red-brick village on the 
outskirts of one of our manufactur- 
ing towns, Birmingham or Man- 
chester,.. . It is growing daily 
and hourly, but”’ its great gaps and 
vacancies in the middle of the 
streets, patches of gravelly ground, 
parcels of meadow-land, etc., “at 
present give it an untidy, unfinish- 
ed, straggling appearance.” The 
Catons and Carrolls, however, 
struck her as “like old-fashioned 
English folk”; and of the pretty 
women for which Baltimore was 
famous, and whose faces make them, 
even in Miss Kemble’s eyes, “the 
prettiest creatures she had ever 
seen,” she has the characteristically 
English estimate to add that “ they 
are short and thin, and have no 
figures at all, either in height or 
breadth, and pinch their waists and 
feet most cruelly, which certainly, 
considering how small they are 
by nature, is a work of supereroga- 
ie «5 
Boston in 1833 she calls 


“ One of the pleasantest towns imagina- 
ble; ... itis built upon three hills, which 
give it a singular, picturesque appear- 
ance. .. . The houses are many of them 
of fine granite, and have an air of wealth 
and solidity unlike anything we have 
seen elsewhere in this country. Many 
of the streets are planted with trees, 
chiefly fine horse-chestnuts, which were 
in full leaf and blossom when we came 
away (this was the latter end of May), 
and which harmonize beautifully with 
the gray color and solid, handsome style 
of the houses. . . . The country all 
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round the neighborhood of Boston is 
charming, the rides I took in every di- 
rection lovely. .. .” 

Years after this, when the new 
parts of Boston were built, she 
thought the city even further im- 
proved, and compares “the vistas 
of the fine streets looking towards 
Dorchester Heights, and those end- 
ing in the blue waters of the bay and 
Charles River,” to both Florence 
and Venice, “under a sky as rich 
and more pellucid than that of 
Italy.” Her frame of mind about 
America gradually improved, and 
she speaks of the “ glorious Hud- 
son,” with its thick woods and 
varied foliage, with enthusiasm, and 
closes the letter in which this eulo- 
gium occurs with a word of grati- 
tude : 


“This is a ‘brave new world’ more 
ways than one, and we are every way 
bound to like it, for our labor has been 
most amply rewarded in its most impor- 
tant result—money; and the universal 
kindness which has everywhere met us 
ever since we first came to this country 
ought to repay us even for the pain and 
sorrow of leaving England.” 


Her subsequent home on the 
Hudson was long a centre of New 
York society in summer, and drew to 
it the best men in every profession, 
the most charming women, and the 
pleasantest foreign visitors; while 
its neighborhood to West Point 
gave its life an element of gayety 
inseparable from the society of 
soldiers, 
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TRANSLATED BY T. W. PARSONS. 


Dante and Virgil have here reached the second circle of Purgatory, the pavement and side of which 
are of livid stone. Here the envious purify their sin by being clothed in vile haircloth garments, having 
their eyelids sewed up with iron wire, and leaning one on the shoulders of the other, and all of them 
against the rocks of the mountain. There are heard voices of invisible spirits in the air recalling deeds 
of charity and love—virtues the opposite to the sin of envy. Dante draws near, asking about their condi- 
peo and the Siennese Sapia replies and reveals herself to him, detailing the sin of envy she had com- 

mitted. 


CANTO THIRTEENTH. 


WE at the summit of the ladder stood, 
Where now a second cut the mountain breaks; 
That mount which turneth evil unto good. 
Here a like cornice round the hillside takes 
Its winding passage like the former one ; 
Save that its arc a quicker curving makes. 
No shade is seen there, sculpture there is none : 
As the smeoth bank, so does the path appear 
Of the same livid color as the stone. 


If to inquire we wait for people here, 


The Poet reasoned, our election might 
Have more delay than we desire, I fear. 

Then steadfast on the sun he fixed his sight ; 
Making one side the centre of his move, 

And turning round his left side towards the right, 
And saying: “O sweet light that shin’st above 

The world to warm it, in whom I confide, 
Entering on this new way, our leader be! 

Even such as one up here would have his guide : 
If no distraction turn our eyes from thee, 

Thy rays through life must ever lead us on.” 
Now as on earth is reckoned for a mile, 

We for about, such distance here had gone, 
In what our prompt will made a little while ; 

And towards us flying, although not in sight, 
Spirits were heard who did in gentle style 

Unto the table of Love’s feast invite. 
And the first voice that passed us as it flew, 

In a loud tone exclaimed: “ They have no wine”; 
And still repeating that, behind us drew. 

And ere that voice in distance died, the sign 
Was of another passing spirit heard, 

Crying: “I am Orestes”; then it sped 
Even as the other, passing with this word. 

‘O Father! speak, what sounds are these?’ I said: 
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And, straightway with my question, hark! a third, 
Saying : “ Love those men who have done you wrong.” 
-And the good Master said: Here envy’s sin 
Is scourged, and so the lashes of the thong 
Are drawn from Love, their penance to begin. 
The bridle of a counter-strain will be; 
That also thou wilt hear, I judge, ere long, 
Before thou reach the Pass of Pardon. See! 
Through the air yonder, fix thy gaze, and keep: 
Thou wilt discern some sitting side by side, 
Each by himself, along the craggy steep. 
Then straining more my vision, I descried 
Shadows with mantles of like dolorous hue 
As the stone was. And as we nearer came, 
I heard them calling: “ Mary, pray for us! 
Michael and Peter,” every saint by name. 
I doubt if walketh among living men 
A man so hard that had not felt his heart 
With pity pierced at what I witnessed then. 
For when more nearly I approached that part 
Where of their action perfect view was had, 
Mine eyes wept so that no more tears remained. 


They seemed to me in haircloth vilely clad; 
Each with his shoulder the next form sustained, 
And all behind were propped against the bank. 
So the poor blind, in want of everything, 
Stand at the pardon-crosses in a rank, 
Asking an alms; and one his head doth bring 
Down o’er his fellow’s head beside his cheek, 
That pity sooner in the breast may spring 
Of passers, not more from the words they speak 
Than from their look alike soliciting. 
And as no sunbeam comes to their dead sight, 
So to the shades of whom I speak the sun 
In heaven yields largess never of its light ; 
For a steel wire the lids of every one 
Runs through, their visual organ stitching tight. 
A falcon’s eyelids in like mode are seeled, 
Lest he prove haggard. But methought it mean, 
While they so plainly were to me revealed, 
To walk among them so, myself unseen. 
I turned to my sage counsel. He full well 
Knew what it was the silent man would say, 
And waited not for me my wish to tell, 
But said : ‘ Brief then, speak wisely as you may,’ 
Virgil on that side of the cornice kept 
Where one might fall, no girdle going round 
Of outer bank such slip to intercept : 
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Against the bank which formed the inner bound 
Ranged the doomed shadows, through the horrible seam 
Squeezing forth tears until their cheeks were drowned. 


‘O people certain to behold that beam,’ 
Turning I said, ‘ which is your one desire— 
So may heaven’s grace resolve the scum with speed 
Of your soiled conscience, that through natures higher 
The river of your mind, from envy freed, 
May flow pellucid—tell me, for to me 
Right gracious it will seem, gracious and dear, 
If among you a soul there chance to be 
Who is Italian ; haply if I hear 
It may be well for him.’ ‘O brother mine! 
We all are citizens (one beyond where 
We stood replied) of one true city : thou 
Mean’st, lived in Italy a pilgrim there.’ 


This voice to hear a little onward now 
I moved, and marked one spirit by her mien 
Expecting something: if you ask me, how? 
Like a blind person she upraised her chin. 
‘Spirit who conquerest thyself to climb, 
If thou be that one which replied, I said, 
Make known to me what in the former time 
Thy place or name was.’ This response was made : 
‘I from Sienna came, and go with these, 
Purging my life of sin and weeping so, 
To Him whom soon to pardon may it please ! 
Sapient indeed I never was, although 
Sapta called among the Siennese ; 
And far more joyful at another’s woe 
Was I than at my own good fortune glad. 
And lest thou deem that I deceive thee, know 
From mine own lips what a fool’s mind I had, 
Descending now the archway of my life. 
While mine own citizens near Colle’s hill 
Were with their adversaries joined in strife, 
I prayed my God to do his dreadful will. 
Routed, they took the bitter pass of flight ; 
In turn of battle I beheld the chase, 
And felt a rapture making all joy light, 
So that I lifted insolent my face, 
Crying to God: No more I dread thy might. 
Like the poor blackbird for a little shine, 
My peace with God I sought at life’s extreme, 
Nor yet were partly paid this debt of mine, 
Had it not been that, as I truly deem, 
Pier Pettinaio, in his orisons 
Remembering me in charity, did grieve. 
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But who art thou that our conditions 

Questioning go’st breathing, as I believe, 
‘And with eyes open so thy language runs?’ 

‘Mine eyes like yours might here be sealed,’ I said ; 
* Not long, however, for these orbs of mine 

Not much through envy erred. Far greater dread 
My soul suspendeth of their doom who pine 

Under the torment of the laden tread ; 
Even now their penance weighs me more than thine.’ 


And she to me: ‘ Who hither was thy guide 
Up among us, if thou return expect ?’ 

‘The one with me who speaks not,’ I replied, 
‘And I am living; therefore, spirit elect, 

If thou wouldst have me move my mortal tread 
In thy behalf, prefer me thy request.’ 

‘Oh! this to hear is wonderful,’ she said : 
‘So strange God’s love for thee is plainly exprest. 

Then help me by thy prayers; and I entreat 
By what thou most desirest, if soe’er 

Thou feel the Tuscan soil beneath thy feet, 
Report me rightly to my kindred there. 

Thou shalt see them amang that empty race 
Who put their trust in Talamone’s dream, 


With greater loss of hope and more disgrace 
Than when they hunted for Diana’s stream ; 
But worse loss yet their admirals must face.’ 


CIVILIZING BY FORCE. 


THE recent Zulu campaign has 
suggested this question : Is it civil- 
ized tocivilize by force? Obvious- 
ly there must arise one correlative 
question before this question in chief 
can be solved: Who has decided 
that a particular nation is civilized, 
or wherein consist the proofs of its 
civilization? The question, What 
do you mean by being civilized? 
has never been answered in any 
catechism. No philosopher could 
define civilization. No critical 
thinker would venture to construct 
a formula which, defining what 
civilization certainly is, would ex- 
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clude speculation as to what it may 
be. If you say that civilization 
includes religion, includes natura 
culture or education, includes re- 
fined modes of living, personal and 
social, and includes also political 
perfectibility, you will have every 
one down on you with his private 
conceptions as to what is the most 
civilizing of religions, the most civ- 
ilizing of cultures or educations, of 
codes of manners, domestic and so- 
cial, and of political theories or in- 
stitutions. The word civilized is 
now as far from a dogmatic inter- 
pretation as it was when Adam 
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first reluctantly assumed a toilet, or 
when Laban veiled Leah to deceive 
Jacob. We have got so far as to 
agree upon certain proprieties of 
public morals, upon certain canons 
of public justice. and public fitness ; 
but as to what must necessarily be 
included in, and what must neces- 
sarily be excluded from, the total 
sum of the requisites of civilization 
not even any two Christian sove- 
reigns would quite agree. 

There is a sort of consensus of 
impression that the world may be 
divided into the civilized, the half- 
civilized, and the barbarous; yet 
no nation would consent to be 
classified on such a point by any 
arbiter who denied to it the first 
place. Every standard of civiliza- 
tion must be arbitrary. Cetewayo 
might plead that if Napoleon I.— 
who tried to force one code of laws 
on half Europe—discouraged mar- 
riage before the age of twenty-five, 
it could not possibly be barbarous 
to slightly extend the time of single- 
ness, or make every man fight first 
and marry afterwards. If Cete- 
wayo is “ barbarous ” Napoleon was 
“half-civilized ”"—an estimate which 
Napoleon did not adopt. Again, 
the king of the Zulus might rea- 
sonably urge—supposing that he 
were given to writing “articles,” a 
pursuit which he may possibly cher- 
ish in his enforced leisure—that if 
European civilization is chiefly de- 
monstrated by standing armies, by 
horrible engines of destruction and 
manslaughter, and by “ diplomatic 
scoundrelism of the deepest dye,” 
it is fastidious or hypercritical to 
object to Zulu politics, or to Zulu 
social ethics, and also toilet. And, 
once more, he might urge that if 
that great civilizer, the English 
Times, openly excused foreign in- 
vasion on the ground of interest, and 
throned British greed as a lofty 
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principle, it must be pardonable to 
defend himself and his imperfectly 
clad subjects against a civilization 
which is simply burglary made im- 
perial. The whole thing is but a 
question of degree. Principle is 
much the same on all sides. A 
“scientific frontier” is a graceful 
imperial euphemism for taking what 
you want but have no right to. A 
man who breaks down his neigh- 
bor’s garden-wall, and rebuilds it 
further off at his own expense, is 
only desirous of obtaining a scienti- 
fic frontier, and deeply regrets his 
neighbor’s injury. Selfishness is 
only culpable when—it hurts one’s 
self, but is always pardonable in 
the proportion of self-profit. This 
is diplomatic morality. The civili- 
zation of powerful states is their ag- 
grandizement. Russia took this 
view in regard to Turkey. She 
stole from Turkey in the name 
of civilization. The czar was 
too great to be called a robber. 
He was the Christian appropria- 
tor of Moslem lands. Being civil- 
ized—that is, in his own. opin- 
ion—he might do what he liked 
for the half-civilized. Civilization 
calls robbery annexation. Naboth’s 
vineyard might not be taken by 
the half-civilized, but the civilized 
may take all that they can get. 
For “ civilized ” read “ big standing 
armies.” Civilization is made to 
mean, essentiaily, material force. 
There may be trifling, refined dis- 
tinctions between civilized and half- 
civilized, or between _half-civiliz- 
ed and positively barbarous; but 
Krupp guns, Martini rifles, “na- 
tional prestige,” are the true cre- 
dentials of the claim to be civilized. 

Theoretically Christian states re- 
spect justice, and even practically 
they can sometimes afford to do so. 
The British government behaved 
well to the Maories in New Zea- 
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land in leaving them in possession 
of their own lands; though the 
Maories had a habit of eating or 
else enslaving the enemies they 
were so fortunate as to conquer— 
which we do not know that Cete- 
wayo ever did. And so, too, it 
may be said that some of the Eng- 
lish Puritans in New England, as 
well as certain of the colonists in 
Pennsylvania, did purchase some 
of the lands from the “ savages,” 
though they had a charter from 
their sovereign to possess the lands, 
and to make themselves at home as 
best they could. There is gene- 
rally a leavening of the conduct of 
the “ civilized ” by certain profess- 
ed principles of justice, and by oc- 
casional, fitful indulgence in its 
practice. But so far as example is 
concerned, it cannot be said that 
civilized races stand out pre-emi- 
nently from the uncivilized; nor, 
indeed, in some points, from bar- 
barians. Let us take a recent sad 
illustration of a mistaken concep- 
tion of civilization. We would al- 
lude respectfully to the death of 
Prince Louis Napoleon in his un- 
happy personal hostilities with the 
Zulus. Too young, perhaps, to be 
discriminate in magnanimity; grand- 
ly brave, but not equally judicious, 
he joined a campaign against the 
“barbarous ”’ Zulus, with whom, 
however, he had no personal quar- 
rel. He wanted “to see fighting,” 
to have experience of a campaign, 
to gain the glory which was a tra- 
dition of his race. So, sword in 
hand, he went to Africa ; and there, 
fighting as a brave lad, he fell 
proudly—a youthful victim to a 
mistaken civilization. ‘Now, was it 
civilized, for the sake of his own 
personal glory, to fire one single 
shot against the Zulus? He, poor 
lad, was simply the victim of his 
traditions, the heir of a race which 
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made the glory of human life to 
consist in cutting throats and rob- 
bing lands. He was the princely 
scion of imperial civilization. His 
grand-uncle had made many scien- 
tific frontiers, though his last— 
St. Helena—was too narrow. His 
father wanted the Rhine as a fron- 
tier; but Chiselhurst was the last 
frontier he enjoyed. The Prince 
Imperial hoped to rule “ glorious ”’ 
Frenchmen; but there is a little 
stone placed in Zululand where he 
fell. It is an awful story of a false 
civilization. From the little house 
in Corsica where the first Napo- 
leon was born, to the stone memo- 
rial in Zululand where the “fourth” 
Napoleon fell, there was one bitter 
historical satire on civilization. 

If from civilization in politics we 
turn, for edification, to civilization 
in religious and social grooves, it 
cannot be said that “modern 
thought” has helped to increase 
our self-respect or increased our 
moral right to civilize others. Po- 
litically we may be excused for be- 
ing half civilized, because other 
nations make it hard’ for us to 
sheathe the sword, and because 
diplomatists try day and night to 
outwit us; but at least religiously 
and socially we might aspire to 
such standards as would show the 
world that we appreciate civiliza- 
tion. We are not speaking of any 
nation in particular, but of all na- 
tions which now claim to be civi- 
lized. In the noble work of Balmes 
on the comparative effects on civi- 
lization of the old and the new 
Christianity—that is, of Catholicism 
and Protestantism—he shows that 
a fallacious theory of civilization 
has produced a thousand sham 
“ progresses” and sham “ enlighten- 
ments.” It is perfectly true that 
education (which has been assisted 
by the art of printing), and also 
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knowledge of countries (which has 
been assisted by the “ locomotive”), 
have both made mighty strides 
since the Reformation; but be- 
tween the spread of information 
and the advance of civilization 
there is no sort of necessary con- 
nection. We should assume that 
eivilization should be judged of in 
three aspects: the unity and the 
power of religion, the (sufficient) 
material comforts of the masses, 
and the interchange and harmony 
ef different classes. Now, what has 
Protestantism, or the new civiliza- 
tion, done for religious unity and 
power? We need not stay a mo- 
ment to reply. What has Protes- 
tantism, or the new civilization, 
done for the material good of the 
‘masses? Well, in England and in 
Germany, the two most Protestant 
nations, but especially in wealthy, 
eommercial England, the masses in 
the great towns have no more ma- 
terial comfort, no more home happi- 
ness, refinement or culture, than 
have the masses in Bagdad or Can- 
ton. At the least they are as little 
blessed as theycan be. Last October 
a sermon was preached in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, by an Anglican clergy- 
man of some dignity, in which it 
was stated that in no country was 
there such “ humiliating and debas- 
mg pauperism” as in prosperous 
and Protestant England. And the 
Daily Telegraph very candidly ad- 
mitted : “ It is to our national Pro- 
testantism we owe our national pau- 
perism.”” So much for the civili- 
zation of the masses. And as to 
eur third point—the interchange 
and harmony of different classes— 
wt may be said that the modern 
ideas of “society” include, pri- 
marily, the separation of classes to 
a degree which would disgrace 
“barburous” countries. So that, 
speaking widely, we mav say that 


the new civilization has not only 
not improved the human race, but 
has, religiously, socially, ethically, 
restored to it some touches of the 
“ barbarous,” The mere fact that 
individuals are above convention- 
al principles, and act bravely, con- 
scientiously, charitably, does not 
affect the “universal”"—in which 
the “ particular” is not included— 
the “ universal ” being loss of civi- 
lization. 

The question, “Is it civilized to 
civilize by force?” can only be ap- 
proached after some sort of agree- 
ment as to who are the “ civilized ” 
or the “uncivilized.” The “ un- 
civilized ” might be disposed to re- 
ply, “Who made you a ruler ora 
judge over us?” They might say: 
“ Your civilization has not improv- 
ed you in the course of centuries; 
on the contrary, you are more sel- 
fish, more material.” ‘They might 
point—if they were well acquaint- 
ed with such subjects—to the com- 
parative effects of a Catholic civili- 
zation and of a civilization which 
has taken its place, in such coun- 
tries as have been brought under 
the double influence, in the course 
of the last three hundred years. 
We do not propose to go into such 
an immense and profound subject 
as that which has been argued on 
the one side by M. de Laveleye 
and on the other by Bishop Spald- 
ing and the Baron de Haulleville : 
the subject of the direct and of the 
indirect influence of ‘supernatural 
upon natural civilization. It would 
take a volume to outline such a 
controversy. We are content with 
the general admission of the im- 
mense majority of writers, of tra- 
vellers, of politicians, of Protestant 
clergymen, that the world has lost 
faith, has lost contentment and 
harmony, by the introduction of 
the new civilization. And it is on 
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this ground that we must take 
the side of the “ uncivilized” and 
the “barbarous” in their repug- 
nance to be civilized by the great 
Powers, whose civilization is but 
selfishness with materialism, and 
is at the best veiled by a sham 
Christianity. If we were asked 
what is the true type of a civilizer 
in these days of brutal rifle-shoot- 
ing and annexation, we should 
point to the Roman Propaganda, 
which has done more for the ma- 
terial benefit as well as for the in- 
tellectual culture of ascore of “ un- 
civilized” races than have all the 
monarchs and diplomatists put to- 
gether since Columbus first saw 
the New World. 

It is not lawful, say Catholic 
theologians, that any nation or 
civil prince shall use force to com- 
pel a nation to receive missionaries 
or to listen to the teachers of Chris- 
tianity. Tq use physical force 
there must be the right of jurisdic- 
tion; but even where that jurisdic- 
tion is admitted no Catholic prince 
would be justified in using force, 
though he would be justified in 
using moral influence. If in coun- 
tries where no “ foreigner ” is allow- 
ed to travel—and this is still the 
case in Japan, though with cer- 
tain modifications of privilege— 
Christian missionaries choose to 
jeopardize their lives, they do so 
in the martyr-spirit of true mis- 
sionaries, but under the condition 
that they use solely moral force. 
It will be said that they can only 
use moral force, since they neces- 
sarily carry their lives in their 
hands ; but the principle is the same, 
that they would not be justified in 
an appeal to arms, assuming that 
they had an army at their back. 
Now, if it be a principle that no 
prince may use physical force to 
introduce a better religion into any 
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country—be that country his own 
or another prince’s—it must also 
be a principle that he may not use 
physical force to introduce better 
politics, better government. Yet 
since there must be a point where 
national, barbarous usages would 
excuse, and even compel, foreign 
interference—such, for example, as 
eating foreigners or horribly using 
them, or even practising abomina- 
ble cruelties towards the natives— 
the question must arise, Who is to 
be the arbiter as to the exatct point 
where the duty of interference 
becomes established? We should 
wish to reply that the head of the 
church is that arbiter; but we 
should be met with “heretical” 
rejoinder. Still, an arbiter there 
must be, or any prince may make 
a pretext of the existence of grave 
abuses to enter and to appropriate 
another country. There is noth- 
ing more easy than to “getup” a 
good case for the justification of for- 
eign intervention. The “ Bulgari- 
an atrocities ” were but the outcome 
of a prolonged system of inciting 
vexed Moslems to revenge them- 
selves. And then came the follow- 
ing plausible argument : “ Bulgari- 
an Moslems have murdered Chris- 
tians; Russia is a great Christian 
power; therefore Russia may ap- 
propriate Bulgaria.” This was 
the mendacious pretext of a recent 
war. But did the Russians or the 
Bulgarians do most injury? Was 
the war or were the atrocities most 
injurious? We know the answer 
now ; but the question at the time 
was not submitted to moral arbiters, 
but was solved solely by the cut- 
throatsand the plunderers. Hereis 
an example of the dire consequence 
of repudiating the moral force of 
the central power of Christendom. 
And from that repudiation has 
sprung the enfeeblement of moral 
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principles, and therefore of the 
political morals of the age. Poli- 
tics and morals being dissociated by 
diplomatists, equally in theory and 
in fact—because diplomatists re- 
ject a divine arbiter—it follows that 
diplomatists have to create their 
own morals, which is the same 
thing with saying that they have 
none at all. 

How can it be civilized to civil- 
ize by force, when there is not one 
civilized nation in the world? 
Partly ‘civilized, partly pagan or 
materialized, “ Christian ” 
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govern- 
ments are only half Christian. 
Now, to affirm that the barest 


modicum of civilization, as demon 
strated by, frock-coats and silver 
forks, or by representative parlia- 
ments and a police force, or by 
going to church on a Sunday when 
it is a fine day, can constitute the 
divine, moral right to force such a 
civilization on other countries is 
like maintaining the principle that 
a man may enter his neighbor’s 
house to impose on him his own 
superior views of life. It is not, 
say theologians, until you have ex- 
hausted moral effort that you may 
proceed to convert the hardened 
by gunpowder. But what is the 
use of moral effort without exam- 
ple? Is there anything in the ex- 
ample of France or Germany, of 
England, of Italy, of Russia, which 
is calculated to impress the abori- 
gines of pagan lands with the di- 
vine superiority of Christianity ? 
And since it is Christianity which 
is always pleaded as that majes- 
tic, refining influence which “ emol- 
lit mores, nec sinit esse feros,” 
how shall the unchristian races be 
brought to recognize the emollience 
which is demonstrated by force 
plus diplomacy? “ Ingenuas didi- 
cisse fideliter artes’ has reference 
to the precision of pointing a Mar- 
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tini and to the astuteness of out- 
witting a weaker rival. India 
knows how she was civilized, and 
so do some parts of Southern Af- 
rica. Yet the application of force 
would not be necessarily inconsis- 
tent with the principle of civilizing 
by example. Unhappily the Eng- 
lish in India, like the Cromwellians 
in [reland, and the, Russians in 
Turkey and everywhere else, have 
not combined the-divine spirit of 
Christianity with their system of 
civilizing by force. They have 
done their best to make Christian- 
ity odious. As to the modern 
Turk, his conception of Christian- 
ity must be that it is the religion 
of demons. All that he has ever 
been made to see of it—save only 
in the bright example of the Catho- 
lic few—has been that it is the pre- 
text for injustice and rapine, for in- 
citing to murderand rebellion. And 
much the same has to de said about 
India. Burke said of India that 
the occupation by the English had 
not instilled one single virtue into 
the natives. It had, however, in- 
stilled many vices. And so, again, 
it must be asked: Can it be said 
of Americans that they have civil- 
ized the American tribes nearly so 
much as they have cheated or mur- 
dered them? The sole exception 
—that-is, on a large scale—to the 
deteriorating influence of modern 
civilizers has been the fruit of the 
labors of the Catholic missionaries, 
who have civilized by force of ex- 
ample. Here, indeed, is the one 
true civilization. Where merchan- 
dise or territory has been the pri- 
mary object of civilizing a coveted 
country, that country has been 
only rendered more “ material ’— 


though chiefly to the advantage of 
the civilizers; but where Catholic 
missionaries have been the unsel- 
they 


fish pioneers have done a 
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good which not even “ civilization” 
could undo. 

We arrive, then, at the conclu- 
sion that to civilize by force is, in 
modern senses, a contradiction in 
terms. In the vulgar sense of civi- 
lization—which is the silver fork 
and the police force—we may admit 
many of the pleas of modern civil- 
izers; but in the higher and deep- 
er sense of the Christian faith we 
must both ridicule and condemn 
the affectation. The whole world 
at this day might have been Chris- 
tian, if Christian states had not 
apostatized. For what is it but 
apostasy to break that Christian 
unity which alone can present a 
divine front to the unbelieving? 
In T. W. Marshall’s work on 
Christian Missions the author shows 
that the chief mission of mo- 
dern civilizers has been to throw 
up obstacles in the way of the 
world’s conversion. He elaborate- 
ly proves (by the testimony of ad- 
versaries) that for every one pagan 
convert to Christianity a thousand 
pagans have been hardened by 
their civilizers. This is chiefly be- 
cause outside the Catholic Church 
there can be no divine unity as to 
principles. But it is also because 
materialism and heresy go hand-in- 
hand to preach a broken Gospel ; 
whereas the Catholic missionary, 


while preaching the whole Gospels 
does so in the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
As to any hope of profoundly civ- 
ilizing barbarous races, or races 
which, though not barbarous, are 
not Christian, by a half-system of 
broken truths and selfish policy, 
such a delusion is as irrational as 
toimagine that an ascetic can be 
inspired with enthusiasm by a vo- 
luptuary. Make the sum of civili- 
zation to consist in lively com- 
merce, with decorous manners, car- 
peted rooms, and daily papers, and 
there is no reason why most of the 
big nations should not aspire to 
be benefactors by the sword; but 
adopt the Catholic ideal of the 
Roman Propaganda, and there is 
not one nation which thoroughly 
realizes it. And we do not see 
how, with the beam in our own eye, 
we can claim the right to force the 
beams out of others’ eyes. We 
think it better to drop the cant of 
superiority, and to say plainly we 
want to aggrandize our nation. 
This, at least, would be truthful, 
if not chivalrous. To civilize in 
the highest sense is that divine, 
eternal purpose which was cradled 
in the stable at Bethlehem; but 
modern civilization suggests less of 
redemption than it'does of the 
“thirty pieces of silver.” 
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De Vere’s Legends of the Saxon Saints. 


DE VERE’S ZEGENDS OF THE SAXON SAINTS.* 


THE title of Aubrey de Vere’s 
latest book of poems is modestly 
misleading. ‘The Legends are far 
more than legends. They at once 
picture and illustrate a period, dim, 
indeed, and far away in the mists 
of history, but very real and of 
vast importance on after-time. The 
verse in which they are told cor- 
responds with the subjects chosen. 
It is at times sweet and tender, at 
timesheroicand strong. The quaint 
old Chronicle of the Venerable 
Bede, written twelve centuries ago, 
where fact is often interlined with 
legend, furnishes the ground-work 
of the poems. The period of the 
Legends is the seventh-century. It 
was towards the close of that cen- 
tury that Bede wrote his history. 
Paganism still disputed the sway 
with Christianity for the possession 
of what we now call England, but 
what was then the Heptarchy ; that 
is to say, a number of petty in- 
dependent kingdoms as jealous of 
their boundaries and nationalities 
as are France and Germany to-day. 
Although when Bede lived and 
flourished Christianity had made 
great headway in the land, it was 
still a comparatively new growth 
on Anglo-Saxon soil. Christian 
and pagan were in constant con- 
tact, often in conflict; and the air 
was full of legend as the land was 
of heroic and barbaric lives. 

“St. Augustine,” says Mr. de 
Vere, “ landed in the Isle of Thanet 
A.D. 597, and Bede died a.D. 735. 
The intervening period, that of his 
Chronicle, is the golden age of 


* Legends of the Saxon Saints. By Aubrey de 


Vere. London : C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. (For 
sale by The Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


Anglo-Saxon sanctity. Notwith- 
standing some twenty or thirty years 
of pagan reaction, it was a time of 
rapid though not uninterrupted 
progress, and one of an interest 
the more touching when contrast- 
ed with the calamities ‘which fol- 
lowed sosoon. Between the death 
of Bede and the first Danish in- 
vasion were eighty years, largely 
years of decline, moral and reli- 
gious. Then followed eighty years 
of retribution, those of the earlier 


‘Danish wars, till with the triumph 


of Alfred, England’s greatest king, 
came the Christian restoration. 
Once more periods of relaxed 
morals and sacrilegious princes 
alternated with intervals of reform; 
again and again the Northmen over- 
swept the land. The four hundred 
and sixty years of Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity constituted a period of 
memorable achievements and sad 
vicissitudes ; but that period in- 
cluded more than a hundred years 
of high sanctity, belonging for the 
most part to the seventh century— 
acentury to England as glorious 
as was the thirteenth to medieval 
Europe.” 

Such is the period which the 
poet has chosen to depict. His 
pictures are taken from the lives 
of the men, Christian and pagan, 
who lived then and wrought, and 
whose stories are sketched in the 
meagre outlines of Bede’s history. 
Those dry bones the poet has taken 
and quickened by the power of his 
fancy, but with such realistic art 
that as we read we live and move 
and breathe in a world remote. We 


are no longer in the England that 
we know, but the England that 
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came to us in far-off yet delightful 
glimpses as we lisped our early his- 
tory, when all the world was young 
and more full of legend than Vene- 
rable Bede himself. The very lan- 
guage partakes of this early grace 
and simple but expressive beauty. 
Take, for instance, the opening of 
the poem that describes the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the 
island: “ King Ethelbert of Kent 
and St. Augustine.” 

‘“ Far through the forest depths of Thanet’s isle, 
That never yet had heard the woodman's axe, 
Rang the glad clarion on the May-day morn, 

Blent with the cry of hounds. The rising sun 
Flamed on the forests’ dewy jewelry, 


While, under rising mists, a host with plumes 
Rode down a broad oak alley t’wards the sea.”’ 


We are at once transplanted 
from the present to the past. We 
tread the Saxon forest, see the 
royal host, and are prepared natu- 
rally for Old-World sights and 
scenes : for the stag-hunt, the feast 
and the song—a pagan song, but 
pagan of the North, harsh, strenuous, 
and rugged, not of the refined and 
musical South. “ Attend!” sings 
one: 

* “ Three years gone by, 
Sailing with Hakon on Norwegian fiords, 
We fought the Jomsburg Rovers, at their head 
Sidroc, oath-pledged to marry Hakon’s child 
Despite her father’s best. In mist we met : 


Instant each navy at the other dashed 
Like wild beast, instinct-taught, that knows its 


joe 5 
Chained ship to ship, and clashed their clubs all 


ay, 

Till sank the sun: then laughed the white peaks 
forth, 

And reeled, methought, above the reeling waves !’’ 


Here is another picture, by an- 
other chief, of Northern pagan life 
told at the feast : 


** A Norland chief dies well ! 
His bier is raised upon his stateliest ship ; 
Piled with his arms ; his lovers and his friends 
Rush to their monarch’s pyre, resolved with him 
To share in death, and with becoming pomp 
Attend his footsteps to Valhalla’s Hall. 
The torch is lit : forth sails the ship black-winged, 
Facing the midnight seas. From beach and cliff 
Men watch all night that slowly lessening flame : 
Yet no man sheds a tear.”’ 


Gustave Doré’s poetic pencil 


might find a congenial subject in 
either of these pictures; there are 
many such, as an off-set to the 
coming of the Christian monks 
sent by Gregory, with Augustine at 
their head. 


“In raiment white, circling a rocky point, 

O’er sands still glistening with a tide far-ebbed, 
On drew, preceded by a silver Cross, 

A long procession. Music, as it moved, 
Floated on sea-winds inland, deadened now 

By thickets, echoed now from cliff or cave : 

Ere long before them that procession stood.” 


The meeting of Augustine and 
Ethelbert, and Augustine’s discourse 
to the pagan king and his court, 
we leave to the reader’s enjoyment, 
quoting only one keen, prophetic 
passage imaging the England that 
we know—an England lying under 
a darker shadow than obscured it 
even in its pagan days, for sins 
against light are darker far than 
densest ignorance. The “man of 
God” is gazing on Thanet’s shore, 
“ gold-tinged, with sunset spray to 
crimson turned in league-long cres- 
cent.” And musing of the future, 
he says: 

“ That time may come 
When, rich as Carthage, great in arms as Rome, 
Keen-eyed as Greece, this isle, to sensuous gaze 
A sun all gold, to angels may present 
Aspect no nobler than a desert waste, 
Some — and blinding waste of sun-scorched 


Trod by a race of pigmies, not of men— 
Pigmies by passion ruled !”” 


No poet is gentler with humanity 
than. De Vere; yet does no scorn 
bite as his, where he cares to use 
it. And surely nothing is there 
more deserving of a true man’s 
scorn than a great race lost to, and 
despising even, its own great past 
and history, and traditions and 
highest gifts. Such a race is that 
photographed in the two cruelly 
true lines that we have italicized. 

The characteristics of De Vere’s 
poetry are so well known to most 
of our readers, and have been so 
frequently dwelt upon in this maga- 
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zine, that it will be unnecessary to 
dilate upon them now. We pur- 
pose instead culling a passage here 
and there, so as to let the poet 
speak for himself in one of the 
most delightful volumes for which 
English literature has yet to thank 
him. The difficulty with him, now 
as always, is one of selection; for 
this poet is not a mere word maker. 
All that he does has purpose and 
is of high worth. It would be 
hard indeed to point out a passage 
in these Legends that has no special 
place and might be omitted with- 
out sacrifice. This is praise that 
can be accorded to few of our mo- 
dern English poets, certainly not 
to Wordsworth, whom De Vere so 
much, and we do not deny so 
rightly, admires. 

Perhaps few poets in any lan- 
guage have ever so truly present- 
ed the virginal delicacy of fair 
Christian purity and chastity as Au- 
brey de Vere. Few also can so 
strongly picture what are called 
the pagan virtues in their highest 
form and in their reachings after 
truth. The noble Hephestion, in 
Alexander the Great, is an instance 
of what we mean. Indeed, such a 
character makes one fall in love 
with the paganism that could give 
risetoit. The truth is, Hephestion 
is not a pagan at all, but a true 
child of God, born among pagans 
in a pagan time, yet who really re- 
sponds to the higher aspirations of 
his God-given nature, and thus be- 
comes a pure “law unto himself.” 
In “Odin, the Man” we have an- 
other such in the present volume. 
He has not the gentle character 
of Hephestion. He is a monarch 
vanquished by Roman arms, and 
who, according to the legend, led 
his people from Mount Ararat in- 
to the bleak North, to be there 
nursed, amid heroic hardships, in- 


. 
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to God’s avenging race for the de- 
struction of the corrupt and cor- 
rupting empire of Rome. This 
is the man whom Northern legend 
deified. He is brought on the 
scene immediately after his de- 
feat and while Pompey is in pur- 
suit of him. The very verse 
breathes noble fury and pants with 
the hot breathing of a warrior fresh 
from a hard-fought field. Here is 
the future he holds out for his peo- 
ple: 


“* Increase is tardy in that icy clime, 
For Death is there the awful nurse of Life : 
Death rocks the cot. Why meet we there no 
wolf 
Save — huge-limbed ? Because weak wolf-cubs 
ie. 


*Tis thus with man; ’tis thus with all things 
strong : 

Rise higher on thy Northern hills, my rine! 

That Southern Palm shall dwindle. 


I want no Nations! 
A Race I fashion, playing not at States : 
I take the race of Man, the breed that lifts 
Alone its brow to heaven: I change that race 
From clay to stone, from stone to adamant, 
Through slow abrasion, such as leaves sea-shelves 
Lustrous at last and smooth To de, not save, 
A man to be ; no heritage to clasp 
Save that which simple manhood, at its will, 
Or conquers or reconquers, held meanwhile 
In trust for Virtue ; this alone is greatness.” 


More strenuous Saxon than this 
we rarely see; the very words are 
rock-hewn and smite like bolts. 
The picture of the great pagan 
leader, reaching up to the truth 
from such fragments of it as have 
come to him and from the aspira- 
tions of his own noble nature, is 
sublime. All his thoughts are for 
his people, that they may be valor- 
ous and great, virtuous and true. 


** Above the mountain summits of Man’s hope 
There spreads, I know, a land illimitable, 

The table-land of Virtue trial-proved. 

Whereon one day the nations of the world 

Shall race like emulous gods. A greater God, 
Served by our sires, a God unknown to Rome, 
Above that shining level sits. high-towered : 
Millions of Spirits wing his flaming light, 

And fiery winds among his tresses play ; 

When comes that hour which judges Gods and men, 
That God shall plague the Gods that filched his 


name, 
And cleanse the Peoples.” 
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And here is Odin’s beautiful fare- 
well to Ararat: 


“ Farewell, Ararat ! 
How many an evening, still and bright as this, 
In childhood, youth, or manhood’s sorrowing years, 
Have I not watched the sunset hanging red 
Upon thy hoary brow! Farewell for ever! 
A legend haunts thee that the race of man 
In earliest days, a sad and storm-tossed few, 
From thy wan heights descended, making way 
Into a ruined world, A storm-tossed race, 
But not self pitying, once again thou seest 
Into a world all ruin making way 
Whither they know not, yet slibien a fear. 
This hour—lo, there, they pass yon valley’s verge ! 
In sable weeds that pilgrimage moves on, 
Moves siowly like thy shadow, Ararat, 
That eastward creeps. Phantom of glory dead ! 
Image of greatness that disdains to die! 
Move Northward thou! Whate’er thy fates de- 
creed; 
At least that shadow shall be shadow of man, 
And not of beast gold-weighted! On, thou Night 
Cast by my heart! Thou too shalt meet thy 
morn !”” 


There are other pagans, how- 
ever, who are drawn in what to 
most readers will appear more 
natural colors: with all their in- 
nate ferocity and hatred of Chris- 
tianity. There is fierce old Pen- 
da, for instance, King of Mercia, as 
resolute an old pagan as the devil 
could wish for, yet not without 
some grains of magnanimity in his 
nature. If he hated Christ he 
hated a liar more. The Christian 
star, under the penitent Oswy, is in 
the ascendant. Penda sends his 
son, Peada, on an embassy to Os- 
wy’ court. Peada is converted 
to Christianity. When Penda hears 


the news he takes. grim resolve : 

“A Christian, say’st thou? Let him serve his 
Christ ! 

That man whom ever most I scorned is,he 

Who vows him to the service of some god, 

Vet breaks his laws ; for that man walks a lie. 

My son shall live and after me shall reign: 

Northumbria’s realm shall die !”’ 


He means to keep his word, and, 
as was apparently the custom in 
those earlier days, he swore dread- 
ful oaths and prepared him for the 
fray. 

** * Man nor child,’ 


He sware, ‘henceforth shall tread Northumbrian 


Nor hart nor hind : I spare the creeping worm : 
My scavenger is he.’ ”’ 


But the bravest of us sometimes 
count without our host, and so it 
happened to Penda. Oswy fails to 
turn the Mercian’s wrath aside, and 
prepares to defend his kingdom 
against the united hosts of Penda 
and his allies. The description of 
the battle is too good not to give 
entire : 


“ Windwaed field 
Heard, distant still, that multitudinous foe 
Trampling the darksome ways. With pallid face 
Morning beheld their standards, raven black— 
Penda had thus decreed, before him sending 
Northumbria’s sentence. Ona hill, thick ser 
Stood Oswy’s army. small, yet strong in faith, 
A wedge-like phalanx, fenced by rocks and woods ; 
A river in its front. 
An hour ere noon, 
That river passed, in thunder met the hosts ; 
But Penda, straitened hy that hilly tract, 
Could wield but half his force. Sequent as waves, 
On rushed they : Oswy’s phalanx like a cliff 
Successively down dashed them, Day went by: 
At last the clouds dispersed: the westering sun 
Glared on the spent eyes of those Mercian ranks 
Which in their blindness each the other smote, 
Or, trapped by hidden pitfalls, fell on stakes, 
And died blaspheming. | ittle help that day 
Gat they from Cambria. She on Heaven-F ield 
height 
Had felt her death-wound, slow albeit to die. 
The apostate Ethelwald in panic fled : 
The East Anglians followed. Swollen by recent 
rains 
And choked with dead, the river burst its bound, 
And raced along the devastated plain 
Till cry of drowning horse and shriek of man 
Rang far and farther o’er that sea of death, 
A battle-field but late. This way and that 
Briton or Mercian where he might escaped 
Through flood or forest. Penda scorned to fly : 
Thrice with extended arms he met and cursed 
The fugitives on-rushing. As they passed 
He flung his crownéd helm into the wave, 
And bit his brazen shield. above its rim 
Levelling a look that smote with chill like death 
Their hearts that saw it. Yet one moment more 
He sat like statue on some sculptured horse 
With upraised hand, close-clenched, denouncing 
Heaven: 
Then burst his mighty heart. As stone he fell 
Dead on the plain.’* 


Perhaps a finer description even 
than this is that of the battle be- 
tween King Oswald’s little band 
and the forces of Cadwallon, Prince 
of Cambria : 


** The sun uprose : 

Ere long the battle jomned. Three dreadful hours 
Doubtful the issue hung. Fierce Cambria’s sons, 
With chief and clan, with harper and with harp, 
Though terrible yet mirthful in their mood, 
Rushed to their sport. Who mocked their hope 

that day ? 
Did Angels help the just? Their falling blood,§ 
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Say, leaped it up once more, each drop a man 
Their 


phalanx to replenish? Backward driven, 

Again that multitudinous foe returned 

With clangor dire ; futile, again fell back 

Down dashed, like hailstone showers from palace 
halls 

Where princes feast secure. Astonishment 

Smote them at last. Through all those serried 
ranks, 

Compact so late, sudden confusions ran 

Like lines divergent through a film of ice, 

Stamped on by arméd heel, or rifts on plains 

Prescient of earthquake underground. Their chiefs 

Sounded the charge :—in vain ; Distrust, Dismay, 

Ill Gods, the darkness lorded of that hour: 

Panic to madness turned. Cadwallon sole 

From squadron on to squadron speeding still 

As ona wingéd steed—his snow-white hair 

Behind him blown, a mace in either hand— 

St@#ed while he might the inevitable rout ; 

Then sought his death, and found. Some fated 
Power, 

Mightier than man’s, that hour dragged back his 
hosts 

Against their will and his; as when the moon, 

Shrouded herself, drags back the great sea-tides, 

That needs must follow her receding wheels 

Though wind and wave gaihsay them, breakers wan 

Thundering indignant down nocturnal shores, 

And city-brimming floods against their will 

Down drawn to river-mouths.”’ 


Such was the stubborn material 
with which the mild Gospel of 
Christ had to contend, and out of 
which it was to fashion the race 
that Odin had imagined and pray- 
ed for. The sword was needed as 
well as prayer against foes of this 
kind, who knew and respected no 
law of right save might. Even 
their conversion was often of a 
doubtful quality. An amusing in- 
stance is given in the story of 
“ How St. Cuthbert kept his Pen- 
tecost at Carlisle.” In the saint’s 
visitations he comes across “a 
Jute devout,” and we will let the 
“ Jute devout” tell his own story 
of spiritual hardship and wrong : 


“ Southward once more 
Returning, scarce a bow-shot from the woods 
There rode to him a mighty thane, one-eyed, 
With warriors circled, on a jet-black horse, 
Barbaric shape and huge, yet frank as fierce, 
Who thus made boast: * A Jute devout am I! 
What raised that convent pile on yonder rock? 
This hand! I wrenched the hillside from a foe 
By force, and gave it to thy Christian monks 
To spite yet more those Angles! Island Saint, 
Unprofitable have I found thy Faith! 
Behold those priests, thy thralls, are savage men, 
Unrighteous, ruthless! For a sin of mine 
They laid on me a hundred days of fast ! 
A man am I keen-witted ; friend and liege 
I summoned, showed my wrong, and ended thus : 
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* Sirs, ye are ninety-nine, the hundredth I ; 

I counsel that we share this fast among us ! 
To-morrow from the dawn to evening’s star 

No food as bulky as a spider’s tongue 

Shall pass our lips ; and thus in one day’s time 
My hundred days of fast shall stand fulfilled.’ 
Wrathful they rose, and sware by Peter's keys 
That fight they would, albeit ‘gainst Peter's self ; 
But fast they would not save for personal sins. 
Signal I made : then backward rolled the gates, 
And, captured thus, they fasted without thanks, 
Cancelling my debt—a hundred days in one ! 
Beseech you, Father, chide your priests who breed 
Contention thus ’mid friends !’ The saint replied, 
* Penance is irksome, Thane : to ’scape its scourge 
Ways there are various ; and the easiest this, 
Keep far from mortal sin.’ ” 


This whole poem of St. Cuthbert 
is peculiarly sweet and attractive. 
The poet has contrived to throw 
into the happiest combination and 
contrast an extremely simple and 
honest humanity united with the 
highest sanctity illumined by that 
light which is from above. It is 
the longest of the Legends, and per- 
haps the most interesting. The 
saint’s life is given from his youth 
up to his death; a number of char- 
acters and of Old-World scenes 
are introduced in the most natural 
manner possible, yet the entire 
story does not occupy more than 
thirty-two pages. We cannot re- 
sist the temptation of tracing, by 
a hint or a line here and thete, the 
growth of this great character, who 
to those who read this poem will 
ever after live in their memory as 
Aubrey de Vere has drawn him : 


* St. Cuthbert, yet a youth, for many a year 
Walked up and down the green Northumbrian 


vales 
Well loving God and man.” 


We are told how rumor went that 


“ When all night 
He knelt wpon the frosty hills in prayer, 
The hare would couch her by his naked feet 
And warm them with her fur.” 


This is almost a companion pic- 
ture to that of Ceadmon among his 
kine: 
** Then strode he to his cow-house in the mead, 
Displeased though meek. 

: : Hearing his step, the kine 
Turned round their hornéd fronts; and angry 
thoughts 











Went from him as a vapor.- Straw he brought, 
And strewed their beds ; and they, contented well, 
Laid down ere long their great bulks, breathing 


d 
Amid docionuien moonlight. He, with head 
Propped on a favorite heifer’s snowy flank, 
Rested, his deer-skin o’er him drawn. Hard days 
Bring slumber soon. His latest thought was this : 
‘ Though witless things we are, my kine and I, 
Yet God it was who made us.’ ” 


Thus has it ever been. No men 
have truer sympathy with nature 
und God’s creatures than the saints 
of God, who see God always and 
everywhere. So Cuthbert, “toman- 
hood grown,” dwelt in Lindisfarne, 
where, year by year, he 
** Paced its shores by night, and blent his hymns 
With din of waves.” 

Thus twelve years passed, and 
then God’s mandate fell on him 
and “ drave him forth a hermit into 
solitudes more stern.” He went to 
Farne, 


“ A little rocky islet nigh, 
Where man till then had never dared to dwell, 
By dreadful rumors scared.”’ 
But God was everywhere to God’s 
servant, ° and nearest where men 
were farthest removed. ‘There 

** He saw by day 

The clouds on-sailing, and by night the stars ; 
And heard the eternal waters. Thus recluse 
The man lived on in vision still of God 
Through contemplation known: and as the shades 
Each other chase all day o'er steadfast hills, 
Even so, athwart that Vision unremoved, 
For ever rushed the tumults of this world, 
Man's fleeting life ; the rise ana fall of states, 
While changeless measured change.” 

To him in his retreat mourners 
and “sinners bound by Satan” 
come, and at his touch “their 
chains fell from them light as sum- 
mer dust.” Age creeps upon him 
there, “by fasts outworn, yet ever 
young at heart.” At last comes 
King Egfrid in state, and calls him, 
compels him rather, into the see of 
Northumbria. The wise ones won- 
dered at the call, knowing not that 

‘* Simpleness 


Is sacred soil, and sown with royal seed, 
The heroic seed and saintly." 


As so often has happened in the 
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history of the church, this simple 
and holy recluse, who had lived a 
life of contemplation and prayer, 
proved a great bishop. He ruled 
in the church wisely and well, with- 
out ever losing a particle of his native 
simplicity; for God worked in his 
faithful servant. He was the father 
of his people, as well as the guide 
and teacher of them and of his 
clergy. All flocked to him “ wher- 
e’er he faced.” 





** Rejoiced he was 

To see them, hear them, touch them; wearied 
never: 

Whate’er they said delighted still he heard : 

The rise and fall of empires touched him less, 

The book rich-blazoned, or the high-towered 
church : 

‘We have,’ he said, ‘God's children, and their 
God: 


oF 


The rest is fancy’s work. 


And his people loved him, “ the 
more because, so great and wise, 
he stumbled oft in trifles.” He 
spoke to them in parables, as our 
Lord spoke, and some of the para- 
bles are given, as indeed we might 
imagine the saint giving them. 
Once three maidens came to him, 
“lovely as Truth,” and smiling put 
the question, “What life, of lives 
that women lead, is best?” He an- 
swers: “ Three; for each of these is 
best ’’: the maiden’s, especially she 
who is God’s priestess—his alone ; 
the Christian wife ; and the Chris- 
tian widow. We can only here 
give one, that appeals to the largest 
number of women’s hearts : 


** The Christian Wife comes next : 
She drinks a deeper draught of life ; round her 
In ampler sweep its sympathies extend : 
Aninfart s cry has knocked against her heart, 
Evoking thence that human love wherein 
Self-love hath least. Through infant eyes a 
spirst 
Hath looked upon her, crying,* 1 am thine! 
Creature from God—dependent yet on thee !” 
Thenceforth she knows how greatness blends with 
weakness ; 
Reverence, thenceforth, with pity linked, reveals 
To her the pathos of the life of man, 
A thing divine, and yet at every pore 
Bleeding from crowned brows. A heart thus 
large 
Hath room for many sorrows. What of that ? 
Its sorrow is its dowry's noblest part. 
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She bears it not alone. Such griefs, so shared— 
Sickness, and fear, and vigils lone and long— 
Waken her heart to love sublimer far 

Than ecstasies of youth could comprehend ; 
Lift her perchance to heights serene as those 
The ascetic treadeth.’”’ 

If the dignity and nobleness and 
high office of Christian wifehood 
have ever been painted in truer 
and finer lines than these we should 
be happy to see them. Something 
greater than a poet even, or per- 
haps it is truer to say the very 
highest poetry, speaks here: that 
poetry that appeals to all humanity 
alike and deifies what it touches. 
No wonder that to men listening to 
such discourse 

** The erroneous Past 
Lay like a shrivelled scroll before their feet ; 
And sweet as some immeasuradle rose 
Expanding leaf on leaf, varying yet one, 
The Everlasting Present round them glowed. 


Dead was desire, and dead not less was fear— 
The fear of change—of death.” 


Readers will get but a faint 
idea of the manifold beauties of 
this volume even from the extracts 
we have given. There are four- 
teen legends in all, and we have 
only quoted from two or three, not 
for any superior excellence in them 
over the others. A line is suffi- 
cient to betray the true poet, as 
Giotto’s circle revealed the great 
artist. Throughout this volume 
run numberless lines and touches 
that are at once the truest inspira- 
tion and the highest art, which we 
take to be the perfection of poet- 
ry. None but a master-hand can 
fashion lines that themselves are 
poems. We select a few here and 
there, almost at haphazard. Thus 
Odin says of his anguish when 
“the one flower of his life” fell to 
his foot : 


‘* It dashed me on the iron side of life : 
1 woke a man.” 


Augustine almost opens heaven 


when he describes “the Almighty, 
All-compassionate,” 
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“* Down drawn from distance infinite to man 
By the Infinite of Love.” 


Here is a fine image: the saint 
is speaking of the future primates 
of England : 

“ From their fronts 
Stubborned with marble from St. Peter’s Rock 
The sunrise of far centuries forth shall flame.” 
A coming storm is grandly fore- 
shadowed : ° 

“ Through the clouds 
A panic-stricken moon stumbled and fied, 


And wildly on the waters blast on blast 
Ridged their dark floor.”’ 


And here breaks the dawn: 


“‘ The matin star shook on the umbered wave ; 
Along the east there lay a pallid streak, 
That streak which preludes dawn.”’ 


Queen Bertha is drawn “riding 
through the April gleams ” 
** With face so lit by love 


Its lustre smote the beggar as she passed, 
And changed his sigh to song.” 


or , 


Truth and love,’ 
the Prophetess, 


says Heida 


“ Are gifts too great to give themselves for naught ; 
Exacting Gods.” 


Ceadmon’s song is all wonderful 


and clear though mystic. How 
beautifully is the thought of crea- 
tion expressed. At the words “ Let 
there be light !” 


o Lo ! 
On the void deep came down the seal of God 
And stamped immortal form.” 


What a fine picture is this of King 
Oswy : 

“ A man in prime, with brow 
Less youthful than his years. Exile long past, 
Or deepening thought of one disastrous deed, 
Had left a shadow in his eyes. The strength 
Of passion held in check looked lordly forth 
From head and hand ; tawny his beard ; his hair 
Thick curled and dense. Alert the monarch sat 
Half-turned, like one on horseback set that hears, 
And he alone, the advancing tramp of war.” 


There are many such portraits 
in the poems. Before the king 
and his court and Hilda’s sister- 
hood Ceadmon sings “his lordly 
music ” — 

** The void abyss at God’s command forth-flinging 


Creation like a thought: where night had reigned 
The universe of God.” 














And in Lent, “tremulous and pale, 
he told of Calvary,” and of that 
Passion which, 


* A river of bale, from guilty age to age 
Along the astonied shores of common life 
Annual makes way, the history of the world, 
Not of one day, one people.” 

St. Catherine is presented as 


“That Alexandrian with the sunlike eyes.” 


Surrounded by the pagan sages, 

“ Slight and tall, 
’Mid them, keen-eyed the wingless creature stood 
Like daughter of the sun on earth new-lit.”’ 

The poet, speaking of Ceadmon’s 
song before Hilda and the court, 
says: “In part those noble listen- 
ers made that song.” 


“Their flashing eyes. their hands, their heaving 
breasts, 

Tumult self-stilled, and mute, expectant trance, 

’Twas these that gave their bard his twofold 
might— 

That might denied to poets later born 

Who, singing to soft brains and hearts ice-hard, 

Applauded or contemned, alike roll round 

A vainly-seeking eye, and, famished drop 

A hand clay-cold upon the unechoing shell, 

Missing their inspiration’s human half.’’ 


How sadly true is this! High 
thoughts find faint echoes in these 
days of “ soft brains and hearts ice- 
hard.” They are quenched in the 
tumult of the petty strifes that vex 
the world. Men are deaf to inspi- 
ration. The poets are deserted for 
the ledger, and the prophets for 
the rise and fall of stocks. ‘‘ Quo- 
tations” nowadays mean the ex- 
change reports, and the finest quali- 
ties of the mind are turned to an 
ardent study of commercial statis- 
tics. The daily newspaper is the 
organ of inspiration, and the novel 
the refuge from boredom in leisure 
moments. The poets have felt the 
downward drag of the times, and, 
instead of resisting, have yielded to 
it. The best liked are those who 
have most degraded their divine 
gift, and for the heroic passion of 
old have given us animality. They 
have gone back to paganism, with- 
out acquiring the grace and spirit- 
uality and tender beauty that the 
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higher pagan poets possessed. Our 
poets, like our painters and sculp- 
tors, have not the art to veil gross- 
ness. They pour out the reekings 
of befouled imaginations, and call 
it poetry and art. 

Amid such singers a voice like 
De Vere’s breaks like a blast of 
war or a vision of a prophet. 
He summons to high and heroic 
thoughts and deeds. Base passion 
he brushes b) as the soiled thing 
that it is. The others revel in it. 
His eye is lit with the light of hea- 
ven, while his heart is full of the 
great struggle of human life up- 
wards. Hesings to souls immortal, 
not to the children of a day. His 
poems may be searched through 
and through, and not an impure 
thought or unchaste line he found 
in them. Can this be said of any 
other living English poet? He 
began with the lyre; he is ending 
with the harp, the instrument of 
bards and of the prophet-king. 
His early sweetness is blending 
with the heroic, and the depth 
that was once cold and obscure is 
warming into light and life. His 
vision widens as his purpose be- 
comes Clearer, and no English poet 
to-day can utter thoughts at once so 
comprehensive and deep and enno- 
bling as Aubrey de Vere. We have 
given a few instances in the present 
notice. Those who take up these 
Legends will find them teeming with 
thoughts to arrest the attention and 
with passages of surpassing beauty. 

“Contrast strange,” says Ken- 
walk, 


“ These Christians with the pagan races round ! 
Something those pagans see not these have seen : 
Something those pagans hear not these have heard : 
Doubtless there’s much incommon, What of that ? 
’Tis thus ’twixt man and dog ; yet knows the dog 
His master walks in worlds by him not shared.” 


Thus we contrast De Vere with 


the more popular poets of the 
period. 
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THE RELATION OF CHURCH ARCHITECTURE TO THE 
PLASTIC ARTS.* 


Ir was once said by an obser- 
vant bishop that the tower of St. 
Stephen’s in Vienna was a Sursum 
Corda done in stone. This striking 
phrase may be applied to church 
architecture, as it ought to be. It 
is this art which in the dusky naves 
and lightsome choirs of our Ro- 
manésque and Gothic cathedrals 
helps us to gather together and 
elevate our wandering thoughts. 
To this beautiful art, the mother 
and forerunner of the plastic arts, al- 
so belongs the task of expressing a 
high ideal, of awakening the Chris- 
tian consciousness, of setting before 
us unity in variety, and the harmo- 
ny of creation according to the in- 
terpretation of Christianity. The 
Jewish Church, with its knowledge 
and fear of the Almighty as its 
head, though forbidden to make 
an image of him and scarcely al- 
lowed to pronounce his name, yet 
possessed a temple. Christianity 
has changed these relations. The 
Sursum Corda is only the introduc- 
tion to the Preface which, in the 
course of the ecclesiastical year, 
not only presents to us the belief of 
the unity of God in the Trinity, 
but likewise the whole history of 
the Saviour, through a long succes- 
sion of scenes from his life and 
that of his church. Architecture 
alone cannot cover this ground; 
and though, in her many symboli- 
cal branches, she may foreshadow 
something of all these mysteries, 
the house of God, if it is to be a 


* An article by L. von Fithrich, Vienna, in a 
monthly publication entitled AH /storico-political 
Papers for Catholic Germany, edited by Edmund 
Jérg and Franz Binder, Munich, Literary and Ar- 
tistic Institute. 1879. Vol. Ixxxiv., No. r. 


perfect and artistic. expression of 
Christian doctrine, requires the 
presence of the plastic arts, not as 
an ornament, but as an essential 
development and amplification of 
the keynote indicated by the ar- 
chitectural forms. Were we to con- 
tent ourselves with the vague Sur- 
sum Corda suggested to us by. the 
proportions of beautiful churches, 
we should be retrograding in mat- 
ters of art, much as in religion one 
may fall back from church doc- 
trine to deism. In the best peri- 
od of art, when many artists were 
at once architects, sculptors, and 
painters, it was understood as a 
matter of course that all the arts, 
in order to produce healthy and 
truthful work, must advance and 
develop equally side by side. 

After the loss of the ideal of 
family life in common, by which we 
mean the styles which sprang from 
the various manifestations of Chris- 
tian unity and from the variety 
of its phases of organic life, error 
and confusion fell upon the higher 
fields of art. Thence resulted the 
supplanting of this simple style by 
an unnatural mannerism, which ap- 
peared the worse for its tendency 
to adorn, by its trivial conceits, 
those subjects which more earnest 
ages had handled with reverence 
and holy fear. Painters clothed 
the limbs of their half-naked figures 
with fluttering, ragged drapery ; 
sculptors tried their hand at clouds, 
waterfalls, and sunbeams; and 
both outstripped with their ope- 
ratic allegories and apotheoses the 
eccentricity of forms of construc- 
tive art, which contemporary archi- 
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tects had already. rendered as un- 
certain as possible. 

Painting in the worst rococo pe- 
riod exercised an overwhelming do- 
mination in this new field, while 
a so-called element of picturesque- 
ness was infused into sculpture and 
architecture ; but though this pro- 
minence of a degenerate but active 
art was prejudicial to its sister-arts, 
especially architecture, its possi- 
bility was still a proof, in spite of 
all errors and confusions, of the in- 
herent link between all arts, and 
formed a blurred memorial of the 
tradition of art-unity. ‘This spirit, 
obscured and rendered well-nigh 
unrecognizable, was not wholly lost, 
and the feeling yet remained that a 
building shorn of significant image- 
ry was like the earth-world, beauti- 
ful indeed and vast, but shorn of 
the human world, that measure of 
all things, and capable of “ think- 
ing out once more the great thought 
of creation.” There yet remained 
a glimmer of the feeling that in 
art, as in the creation of man, the 
breath of life is needful for the 
outer building of the body, and 
that this “ spirjt,” manifested by 
means of the plastic arts, lights up 
the features of the body. It was 
impossible for the latter to wear 
their rightful expression and take 
their proper part while their mis- 
tress was busy with affected con- 
ceits and playful trivialities. ‘The 
penance had to’ be borne in the 
shape of the bald period of “clas- 
sicism ’"—a cooling of the spirit of 
art and of the relations between 
the arts. ‘Then followed a period 
of self-satisfaction on the part of the 
masters of painting, who practically 
had learnt their art from the painters 
of the contorted and grotesque, but 
who, while they acknowledged their 
technical power, nevertheless re- 
jected their frivolous mannerism. 
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But the bond which united the 
arts was loosened, if not broken, 
and needed to be renewed—an in- 
tention typified by the saying of 
Cornelius, ‘‘ Not the arts, but Art.”’ 
Rome was the centre where these 
artist-reformers gathered together, 
where their object and aspirations 
found expression, and where the 
first frescoes of the new school tes- 
tified to the new-found union of ar- 
chitecture and painting. But mo- 
dern‘Italy had no appreciation of 
the earnestness of these efforts, and 
even on the hard soilof the German 
fatherland they found but acold re- 
ception, in spite of the strong and 
generous help of a public-spirited 
king.* 

If it was a bold undertaking,. 
made in sober earnest, to discover 
a new style of architecture, the men. 
who undertook it had no preten- 
sions to invention, and aimed chief- 
ly at rebuilding their own artistic 
principles on the lines of eternal 
moral principles. They fondly hop- 
ed that, by so doing, a style would 
arise of itself, naturally based upon 
the models and experience of their 
forefathers, minus their weakness 
or mistakes—an art-language of the 
present expressed with all the free- 
dom that a choice of many and in- 
creased vehicles of thought must 
needs give. Earnestness and de- 
votedness, however, are not char- 
acteristics of our age. Whence 
could art-certainty come, or ex- 
press itself boldly in a new style, 
when certainty was nowhere to be 
found in life? And yet one could 
not do without its shadow, har- 
mony, without which all art dis- 
appears. 

To arouse a movement towards. 
depth and earnestness in painting,. 
which has been called the most ab- 
stract of all visible expressions of 


* King Louis of Bavaria. 
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art, it was desirable to cause a cor- 
responding movement to take place 
in architecture, the least abstract of 
the beautiful arts, as a contempo- 
rary architect has christened it. 
In this lies thé key to a succession 
of developments. As long as unity 
of life is not ours we can have no 
individual style; and unity of life 
we shall never have without seek- 
ing it with all our hearts. Thus 
we build, as it were, according to 
the dictionary, in all styles, making 
them our own in all their details, 
studying their characteristics with 
minute carefulness and keen obser- 
vation, ticketing them in our maps 
and compendiums, and choosing our 
“ properties ” impartially according 
‘to the style, Gothic, Greek, Arabic, 
or Renaissance, which we wish to 
imitate. Such a system, as soon as 
it is accepted as a normal and per- 
manent one, must lead to yet great- 
er monotony and uniformity. What 
seems an embarras de richesses is 
only the baldest poverty of re- 
source. It is worth notice that the 
‘knell of art, as such, should have 
-coincided with the rise of our mo- 
-dern “ art-industries.” Art, once 
extolled by literature as an inde- 
pendent deity, sinks into the com- 
‘monplace when, instead of uphold- 
ing her own high standard and 
-dignifying the smaller details of 
life, she becomes the handmaid of 
duxury, and, surrendering her mis- 
sion, allows her highest forms to 
fall into the meaningless and the 
trivial. 

It will be asked if our greatest 
painters, even Cornelius himself, 
have not worked for, and interest- 
ed themselves in, the creation of 
-an artistic spirit as connected with 
commerce. By all means; but 
they drew their forms from the 
‘idea, while we have lost the idea in 
our dalliance with fantastic forms, 


some of which we have copied 
from those of our forerunners, but 
applied not only to fitting but to 
incongruous and ridiculous uses. 
Should the glitter of show-sheps, 
lit up by thousands of torches and 
full of changing color, make us for- 
get the beauty of the eternal stars ? 
We are gone astray in endless con- 
ceits. 

- When the old Pinakothek at 
Munich was in course of building, 
Klenze had appropriated about a 
hundred thousand gulden for silk 
hangings for the walls of the pic- 
ture-galleries ; whereupon Cornelius, 
in a memoir addressed to the king, 
expressed himself thus: “The art 
of painting is set aside and neg- 
lected for these enormous develop- 
ments of Juxury; and yet, modest 
as the artist’s estimate of himself 
may be, he can confidently assert 
that his works will last and will 
be looked upon with pleasure and 
profit long after all silk hangings 
are in rags, and gilding faded and 
blackened.” He was right in quot- 
ing the saying of the Greeks, “We 
set no value on gold and glitter, 
but only on wisdom and _ art.” 
This was a serious appeal to the 
pride of architecture ; but Cornelius 
acknowledged that the decoration 
of the Loggie, to be in keeping 
with their object, must be of a 
light and arabesque-like character. 
“ But,” says he, “everything really 
light, cheerful, and fanciful must 
have its root in the fullest depth 
of feeling and of fancy, and even 
in the ripest and gravest experience 
of earnest thought. Lightness of 
treatment must be so only in ap- 
pearance; and if it is not to be 
merely superficial, and thereby sink 
to the level of worthless and com- 
monplace decoration, it must be 
the matured outcome of a life dedi- 
cated to all that is holiest and 
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greatestinart. . . . Onlythepainter 
of the ‘ Stanze’ could have conceiv- 
ed the Zoggie. . . . If we give our- 
selves up too early to a specious 
lightness I believe I can correctly 
foretell that things will be produc- 
ed flat, shallow, unstable in color, 
false in proportion, like the so-call- 
ed continuation of the Zoggie by the 
Zuccheris, which we can only look 
upon with disgust and contempt.”’ 
These truths were too strong to be 
borne by the spirit of the times, 
and the noble master was once 
more obliged to take to the wan- 
derer’s staff; but he had prophesied 
only too wisely. It is well for him 
that he is not present to see what 
in his eyes was the core of all art— 
its spirit and meaning—banished 
under the name of the pedantic; to 
see the plastic arts cavalierly treat- 
ed as “ decorative arts,” especially 
in the province of monumental and 
memorial buildings ; to see in the 
great centres of modern culture 
thousands of buildings devoted to 
the most earnest and serious ob- 
jects, buildings on which monoliths 
of granite and marble and giant 
capitals are lavished, but where, 
when it comes to sculptured figures, 
the contractors debate the possi- 
bility of terra-cotta mouldings and 
other deceptive substitutes ; and to 
see how, when the frescoing of a 
large church is in question, a con- 
tract is given to a decorative paint- 
er only, with discretion to find a 
“hand” to do the secondary figure- 
work. Such are the practical re- 
sults of the principle that the plas- 
tic arts have no higher aim than 
the finishing-off and adornment of 
architecture. We can understand 
this principle if the spirit of our 
age be right in looking upon art as 
a refined form of luxury and act- 
ing as an idle play-goer—now de- 
lighting in this spectacle, now in 


that—while from the reality thus 
travestied for his amusement he 
would recoil with displeasure; but 
we cannot understand it when it 
seeks to justify itself as an element 
of church architecture. 

The inherent importance and 
power of imagery is: proved by the 
very prohibition against it in the 
Mosaic law and the adoration of 
images in the gentile world. When 
the “fulness of time” was come, 
and God became a visible, tangi- 
ble brother of mankind, the relation 
of art to the perfected worship of 
God changed also. Imagery came 
forward and took precedence even 
of the art of oratory, for the “ Word 
was made flesh” and “we saw its 
beauty.” Then was the most per- 
fectly beautiful Image introduced 
into the great shrine of the world, 
born into it exactly at the right 
time and place, placed there by 
the Almighty Artist who fashioned 
Adam’s body, the all-powerful Arch- 
itect who grounded the foundations 
of the world. But even before he 
built the shrine of the earth he 
had the Image in his mind, for he 
is himself the Image, and for it 
only he adorned the earth with all 
her grace and beauty. This belief 
seems to us to lie at the root of 
any Christian conception of im- 
agery. 

The yearning of the early church 
for an authentic image of the Sa- 
viour and his Mother found expres- 
sion in the tradition that St. Luke 
had preserved their features in a 
portrait. How quickly the fear of 
idolatry disappears with the com- 
mandment not only not to make 
an image of God, but not even to 
bring the Eternal into comparison 
with anything human by so much 
as the breath of his awful name! 
How quickly this reticence is ex- 
changed for the veneration of im- 
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ages, thus giving to the plastic arts 
a dignity such as never fell to the 
lot of any other form of creative 
art! ‘The Christian enthusiasm for 
images gave the church hosts of 
martyrs during the century of per- 
secution, following the controversy 
on the subject, which disturbed 
the erring church of Byzantium. 
Again, in the Western schism and 
disruption images had fully their 
share. ‘The church was so convinc- 
ed of the importance of the doc- 
trine of image-veneration that she 
summoned an cecumenical council 
to decide the question. She even 
dispenses, in cases of necessity, 
with the need of a consecrated 
place for the celebration of her 
mysteries, but never with the pre- 
sence of a crucifix upon the altar. 

Is it likely that all this should 
have happened, and still happen, 
concerning a thing simply within 
the province of “ important decora- 
tion”? How did such a peculiar 
and pernicious error ever get foot- 
hold within the domain of sacred 
art? How, in the sight of the de- 
cay of profane art into mere luxu- 
ry, could this error become a cloak 
for “ correctness of style’”’? 

The awakening of the historical 
and critical spirit in the beginning 
of this century made rapid strides 
as connected with science and art. 
In the latter field the influence of 
the romantic school of poetry, and 
even of Goethe himself, fostered 
many a seed of enthusiasm for 
“ Old-German ” art. Gothic archi- 
tecture, embodied in so many me- 
morials of ancient fame, fired all 
hearts with the poetic and patriotic 
suggestions of its peculiar style of 
beauty. The same spirit was kin- 
dled in painting by the woodcuts of 
Albert Diirer and the marvellous 
collection of pictures which Bois- 
serée’s exile and wanderings gave 
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him the opportunity to make. It 
was chiefly through painters that 
the impulse first spread which 
aimed at reviving among their con- 
temporaries the old-fashioned earn- 
estness of thought and singleness 
of purpose; and this effort it was 
which after a while called forth the 
bitter taunt of Goethe, that they 
were trying to resuscitate mediz- 
valism by a narrow and cramped 
mannerism. It is true that the 
lesser minds in the wake of this 
movement were easily mistaken, 
and sometimes sought, in the mere 
imitation of archaic forms and 
childish details, to make up for the 
noble simplicity and ancient earn- 
estness which eluded their feeble 
search ; but the master-minds never 
forgot, and always loudly proclaim- 
ed, that the same principles that 
gave broad power to Raphael and 
rugged strength to Diirer entailed 
the taking up of their own duty 
as evident at present—the duty of 
building for themselves, out of their 
own individual consciousness, on 
the old time-honored foundations, 
While with genuine enthusiasm 
they studied the wonders of the 
old world of art, and sought to 
probe its secrets totheir very roots, 
they rightly held that a servile 
copying of its outward forms was a 
profanation, although such a fool- 
ish habit of “ swearing by the mas- 
ter’s dictum” had existed at all 
times as an art disease. But as in 
science it is not those disciples 
who most rigidly adhere to their 
master’s mode of speech who con- 
trive most to further and dissemi- 
nate his teaching, so it is with art. 
“ The letter killeth, but the spirit 
quickeneth,” 

This is perhaps best illustrated 
by the fossil art of the Greek church 
compared with the progressive, liv- 
ing art of the church of the world. 
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It is true that every free motion 
is threatened ‘by a thousand dan- 
gers and subject to a thousand 
errors. It is not surprising that 
every earnest artist, every Christian 
who strives to enter into the spirit 
of the church, should be shocked 
at the senseless decoration, the 
meaningless deformities with which 
our grand cathedrals have been 
overlaid during the last hundred 
years. But from this extreme 
sprang a reaction equally far from 
truth, a cold, bald “ correctness of 
style ” which, in its way, stands on 
a level with the elaborate correct- 
ness of costume which our modern 
painters cultivate, and lay the more 
stress on the further removed they 
are from being able to infuse vital, 
creative power into their works. It 
is very much open to question if it 
was a wise course to pursue, to 
banish from our churches, almost 
without exception, the works of the 
three last centuries, which our fore- 
fathers have created in a truly de- 
votional spirit, and in sight of which 
they have wept and prayed. No 
one would not rejoice to see re- 
moved from a Gothic building an 
awkward urn or barrel-shaped monu- 
ment, the walled up-windows, re- 
stored to their shape and use, once 
more filled with “ storied ” panes, 
all foolish baubles swept out of the 
house of God, and the traces of the 
simplicity and greatness of olden 
times sought out and carefully, lov- 
ingly renewed. Yet our venerable 
cathedrals are something more than 
mere monuments. We donot keep 
them up or restore them, like, for 
instance, an ancient triumphal arch, 
merely for the sake of their histo- 
rical and esthetic interest. They 
are living witnesses of a holy wor- 
ship that gathers the present genera- 
tion under their roofs, and resem- 
ble a venerable patriarch who binds 


together the present and the past, 
and, while belonging rather to the 
old time than the new, is yet en- 
riched by the experience of the lat- 
ter. We ought to consider future 
generations, and be careful how we 
disturb, in the name of devotion, 
memorials that may be instructive 
to them; for it should never be for- 
gotten that history is fhe great 
architect, and that her influence in 
many of our old cathedrals is so in- 
woven into the, original plan that 
to “restore” certain parts would 
be to disturb the harmony of the 
whole. 

The study of the arts belonging 
to past ages has never been so fully 
pursued, so minutely accurate and, 
as it were, so objective, as it has 
become in our day. We live ina 
gathering, classifying epoch, distin- 
guished by the possession of more 
than common means with which to 
work towards the above end. The 
study of history is of the greatest 
importance for the development of 
the future, and will, it is to be hoped, 
bear more abundant fruits than it 
has ever done hitherto. But he 
who has experienced, though it be 
but slightly, what it is to try to im- 
press upon his neighbor what he 
has himself felt and thought will 
acknowledge how difficult the task 
will be, and how great the trans- 
formation, to deliver to the coming 
generation the spirit and individ- 
uality of the present. How much 
more when it is a matter of recon- 
structing the past! The effort often 
does but provide opportunity for 
the success of sceptics, to whom 
history and being are alike objects 
of doubt. 

Is it otherwise in the field of art ? 
Must it not be otherwise in archi- 
tecture, where all goes by rule and 
measure and everything is sharply 
defined, and, through architecture, 
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the foundation-art, in the other arts 
also? Whoever believes this falls 
into a mistake which is more strik- 
ing the more closely the copyist 
adheres to the spirit of the ancient 
forms; in other words, a new and 
well-proportioned building in a 
style of past ages is the least artifi- 
cial work, while the sham increases 
when in either sculpture or paint- 
ing, but more especially the latter, 
the chief stress is laid on an archa- 
ic realism of detail. Ecclesiastical 
art is a prayer, and one who exer- 
cises his genius with this conviction 
can perhaps follow literally in his 
forefathers’ steps. as long as he 
works with compass and rule; but 
it becomes impossible the moment 
he takes brush or pencil in hand. 
Fancy Fra Angelico, who painted 
his pictures kneeling, having such 
a thought or consciousness in the 
background, and what havoc it 
would work in all his beautiful 
creations, leaving a taint of unre- 
ality and pretentiousness on all he 
did. Such an after-intention must 
needs have disturbed the harmony 
of his work. 

Quite otherwise is it, with the 
artist whose heart has steeped it- 
self in the same childlike devotion 
and manly earnestness that belong- 
ed to the old masters, but which 
yields new blossoms in its new dis- 
ciple. His works will be like the 
old ones, but with a living difference 
the more vigor of present life they 
embody, and the louder they speak 
to the present generation in a fa- 
miliar as well as forcible tongue. 

No doubt much reverence is 
needful in the matter of the re- 
storation of old, time-honored build- 
ings, and even in the action of their 
most reverent lovers much remains 
to be desired. In following close- 
ly the plan of the old builders a 
delicate artistic perception is im- 
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peratively necessary, and, even apart 
from what the harmony of the whole 
demands, it will “restore” with 
greater modesty (especially where 
mere ornament is in question) the 
more penetrated it is with reverence 
for the old gray walls. 

Most cathedrals are incomplete 
as regards images. Where the ideal 
link between the original builder 
and the decorator from whom cen- 
turies divide him is broken or in- 
terrupted, it will be the mission of 
the latter to give expression to the 
ideas of the master, or, where these 
are hidden from him, at least to 
reproduce such thoughts as filial 
piety, as of a child unwilling to 
wake his slumbering father, would 
suggest. But, whatever pains we 
take to imitate the old, we shall 
never get the old to look anything 
but old, or the new anything but 
new. The greater the effort at 
outward assimilation the more 
force does the ideal lose in the 
eyes of contemporary opinion, 
without the end being reached— 
7.¢., to make the new part a homo- 
geneous growth of the old building. 

The real object, however, re- 
mains, and this is not to set up a 
faultless but dead image of what 
our forerunners created, but to 
hold up before the present genera- 
tion, not according to its tastes but 
according to its necessities, and in 
its own tongue, the ideal that in- 
spired the old masters, but is still 
living, higher than any of its mani- 
festations, the counterpart of Him 
who is with us af days, and the 
spirit of which we are bound to 
carry out with our whole soul and 
all our resources. For this reason 
it is a truer ideal which prompted 
men in past ages to have themselves 
painted, with their own costumes 
and the signs of their calling, in 
scenes representing sacred history 
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or the lives of the saints, than that 
which bids us paint Abraham in 
the correct costume of a nomad 
sheik, or, lacking as we do the naive 
boldness of a past age, affect the 
forms of a certain century of the 
Christian era, and thereby relegate 
artistically and correctly into the 
past the forms of saints and apos- 
tles. Such an effort would have 
been impossible to a believing age. 
But when we turn from the forced 
disruption of the old understand- 
ing between the past and the pre- 
sent, and consider the question of 
new works of the constructive and 
plastic arts, we cannot, without great 
disadvantage to each, look upon 
each as a separate whole, but must 
compare their mutual relations. 
Architecture naturally takes the first 
place. She fashions, with arduous 
labor, the hardest materials of na- 
ture into expressions of the freedom 
of thought. Perhapsin the very ar- 
duousness of the undertaking lurks 
the temptation to let her freer and 
lighter sisters feel her power. Her 
power is obvious, but, in art as in 
justice, the principle that “ might 
is right” is a dangerous one. In 
her highest uses architecture no 
doubt does more than merely sup- 
ply surfaces for the plastic arts; 
but, on the other hand, neither is 
image-work a mere decoration of 
architectural surfaces. Painting, it 
is true, if it aims at keeping its 
place, thust accommodate itself to 
this keynote of the architecture; but 
if the keynote wilfully, and for the 
sake of technical architectural pu- 
rism, hinders the expression of the 
ideal that underlies all art, archi- 
tecture itself remains the greatest 
loser. 

How goes it with the relations 
between music and poetry? Is 
the text which the music accom- 


panies deemed the ornament of the 
latter? Or, on the contrary, is the 
music merely the ornament of the 
words? Music is no mere gar- 
ment of the latter, but is intimate- 
ly associated. with it, as body and 
soul blend together in the creation 
of a higher life. If it were other- 
wise how could composers often 
breathe life into such feeble words 
as we see chosen? The plastic 
arts seem, as it were, the eyes and 
voices of architecture. Its soul is 
the idea which finds expression in 
both forms, but the influence of the 
plastic arts is further-reaching than 
that of architecture. If art is but 
the representation of the spiritu- 
al through the material, it follows 
that for the perfection of a harmo- 
nious whole it will be necessary to 
determine beforehand what share 
the plastic arts are to have in any 
given church-building, and to con- 
sider as soon as the ground-plan 
is made what spaces are to be re- 
served for them, and, according to 
the importance of the material, 
what the dimensions and the pla- 
ces assigned to them shall be. 
And this in order to make as easy 
as possible a task already serious 
and severe, requiring in the artist 
no less humility than aptitude, and 
strictly confining him not only to 
necessities of form and rule, but 
also to the relative necessity of har- 
monizing his work with the gene- 
ral tone of the building. 

Let no one, therefore, be too 
eager to lay down hard and fast 
rules which, looking only to the 
noble Gothic style of building, ex- 
clude or cramp the development of 
the plastic arts. The one is not 
subordinate to the other, but co- 
ordinate, and the true end of art 
should be to establish perfect har- 
mony between them. 
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A Novel Defince of Protestantism. 


A NOVEL DEFENCE OF PROTESTANTISM. 


UNREST AMONG PROTESTANTS. 


‘THERE are published every now 
and then in the periodicals and 
rewspapers of the different Protes- 
tant denominations articles which 
show unmistakable signs of an 
element of unrest at work in their 
adherents concerning their anoma- 
Jous position in the Christian world. 
The constantly increasing divisions 

. among them as denominations, and 
between individuals of the same 
denomination, and the many symp- 
toms of defection of faith in their 
ranks, in our day, are also marks 
of a fatal disease too. plain not to 
occupy the attention and thoughts 
of serious-minded Protestants who 
look beyond the present, have at 
heart the good of mankind, and 
are actuated by a sincere love for 
Christ. With this class should be 
ranked Rev. J. W. Santee, D.D., 
who is the author of an article, re- 
markable in some respects, on this 
subject in the October number of 
the Reformed Quarterly Review, 
entitled “The Church of Christ, 
with Reference to Special Periods 
in her Development.” 

Its author evidently has emanci- 
pated himself to an unusual de- 
gree from the common traditional 
Protestant prejudices against the 

* Catholic Church ; and this deliver- 
ance is most likely due to his hav- 
ing ventured, in his search alter 
truth, beyond the narrow limitations 
of his sectarian training. It ap- 
pears that the day has gone by, 
among the more enlightened of the 
Protestant community, when it was 
considered the proper thing, in 
speaking of the Catholic Church, 


to denounce the pope as Anti- 
christ, her hierarchy as an usurpa- 
tion, and her worship as idolatrous. 
‘The truth is, the schoolmaster has 
been abroad among the more re- 
cent Protestants, and there are 
scholars among even their more 
popular sects who are no longer 
content with the idea that Chris- 
tianity began in Wittenberg a.-p. 
1619 or thereabouts, or that the 
science of theology was first taught 
by Martin Luther and John Calvin, 
neither of whom was distinguished 
either for his theological knowledge 
or training. It is, therefore, with 
no little interest that the attentive 
observer of the different religious 
phases of human nature reads the 
productions of this class of scho- 
lars, written in explanation and de- 
fence of the abnormal attitude of 
Protestantism considered as a de- 
velopment of Christianity. It is 


‘with this view that we lay before 


our readers, with some current re- 
marks of our own, Dr. Santee’s 
clever article. 


PREFATORY. 


With the consciousness that he 
may be treading on forbidden 
ground, and lest he should impli- 
cate others in the responsibility of 
what he is about to say, Dr. Santee 
intreduces his subject by the fol- 
lowing statement : 


“The author of this article desires to 
say, at the outset, that he alone is re- 
sponsible for the statements made and 
for the sentiments expressed, and no 
blame whatever is to rest on the institu- 
tion in which he studied, nor on the edi- 
tor or publisher of this Review. What 
is here written is not done hastily, but 
is the result of patient tesearch in the 
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course of his studies. Of one thing the 
author is fully convinced, that much of 
what has been written and said has been 
one-sided, and truth has been made to suf- 
fer. In the great controversy between 
Romanism on the one side and Protes- 
tantism on the other, this is clearly appar- 
ent. As an example, in our histories of 
this great movement very little account 
is made of the case as presented by Rom- 
ish historians, and our histories neces- 
sarily become one-sided and unreliable. 
D’Aubigné furnishes an instance: in 
point. Truth is of more account than 
either side, and for that we shculd ever 
be concerned. Between these two sides, 
Romagism and Protestantism, we hold 
decidedly to the latter, and do so on the 
principle of development, believing that 
it is an advance on the former ; but no- 
thing is to be gained for truth by deny- 
ing and ignoring all the claims which 
Romanism truthfully can make. It is 
too late in the day to deny its claims, 
and to say that it is a system only of 
falsehood and deception. On the other 
hand, the truth is that Romanism stands 
proudly in history as one of its might- 
iest factors, and by it society, in the 
middle ages, was saved from anarchy 
and confusion, and tbat thiough the in- 
fluence of the church on society civ- 
ilization originated. The power of the 
church was exerted and made itself felt 
on society, in what is called the dark 
ages, with such splendid results. But 
history never stands still, Its living 
force is unceasingly going on. The 
golden thread which history had been 
drawing out over its pathway reaches on- 
ward and higher, the living factor or 
Principle develops to higher stages and 
forms, so that what suited one period is 
unsuited for another; and in this way 
one age or period is preparatory to an- 
other, and higher, the present making 
room for the coming, so that the mea- 
sure of one age cannot be the measure 
for the succeeding one, In the great 
Stream of history from the beginning, 
that which is sacred forms the principal ; 
this continued from age to age, while 
other powers, playing an important part 
for the time, passed off and were forgot- 
ten. It isso in every age: history de- 
velops in the interest of the sacred: this 
must continue, for the kingdom of Christ 
is founded upon a rock, and the gates 
of hell shall never prevail against her. 
Such is the lesson of the past.” 
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To the mind of a casual reader 
of the above the question might 
easily arise, Granting the truth of 
what is said of the Catholic Church, 
how will the writer justify the re- 
jection of her authority? It would 
be giving the learned author more 
credit for the virtue of simplicity 
than he would be willing to ask to 
suppose that this difficulty was not 
clearly before his mind when he 
planned and wrote his thesis. He 
evidently had it in view from the 
start, and laid out the special line 
of his defence purposely to justify 
this revolt, and justify it more satis- 
factorily and successfully than had 
hitherto been done. The germ of 
his defence lies here: “ But history 
never stands still. Its living force 
is incessantly going on,” etc. It 
is this false idea of history which 
is the ground-plan and essential 
thought of the whole essay. Not 
God's church in history, but history 
in God’s church, is the great factor. 
The development of this idea is the 
whole aim and burden of his task. 
The human depends not on the 
divine for its development and pro- 
gress, but the divine depends on 
the human for its form, growth, and 
triumph. With the pseudo-scien- 
tists and false philosophers of our 


day, he separates effects from their . 


causes and reverses. the universal 
law of all life. The universe is not 
the creation of Almighty God, but 
the result, according to Haeckel, of 
the evolution of matter. God is 
not the self-existent, infinite being, 
but the result, according to Strauss, 
of the wish of man. The church is 
not the creation of Christ, but the 
result, according to Dr. Santee, of 
“the needs” and “exigencies ” of 
different periods in history. These, 
not Christ, are the architects and 
builders of the Christian Church. 
Doubtless Dr. Santee would in- 
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dignantly reject these conclusions, 
and quote against them his own 
words on the church; but he will 
allow us to say that his idea of the 
church is very one-sided, and his 
language on the subject at least in- 
distinct, if not equivocal. And not- 
withstanding this denial, we shall 
see, before the end, that his pre- 
mises not only cover these conclu- 
sions, but that, in following them 
out in his attempt to save Protes- 
tantism, he will be compelled to 
extinguish Christianity. We give 
his own words, under his own head- 
ing, on the 


“IDEA OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


‘*In the Creed of Christendom one 
article of faith is, ‘I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.’* The salvation or re- 
demption of the race does not lie so 
much in the form of individual belief or 
confession as it does in scheme or plan 
from Heaven, wrought out in history 
and here appropriated by the individual, 
and the living power thereof made his 
own. This plan is the church of Christ, 
the body of the Lord, and in history is 
the outward manifestation of his undying 
life and power. Into contact with it the 
individual life must come to be made a 
new creature, So the apostle, ‘ Christ 
in us’; ‘When Christ who is our iife,’ 
etc.; ‘I live, yet not I etc. ‘By the 
kingdom of heaven, or of God, he un- 
derstood generally that divine order of 
things which he had come to establish. 
It was a kingdom not of this world, 
though in the world, to which, as a king- 
dom revolted from God and ruled by 
Satan, his own stood directly opposed. 
And so he answered the question of the 
Pharisees, when the kingdom of God 
would come, that it was already in the 
midst of them ; its first germs and be- 
ginnings, that is, were already present 
in the persons of himself and his disci- 
ples. This kingdom, moreover, 


*Nore or THe AvutHor.—It is surprisingly 
strange that among Christian professors the word 
‘* Catholic’’ should give offence. It is erased by 
denominational orders from the Creed, and scouted 
by Popery-haters, in ignorance, it would seem, of 
its meaning and significance, as one holy, univer- 
sal body. 
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embraces, in the words of Jesus, heaven 
and earth, and the whole course of human 
history from his time onwards. He re- 
presented the growth and spread of his 
kingdom under the images of the seed 
developing till it bore fruit an hundred- 
fold, and of the little mustard-seed grow- 
ing up into a lofty, overshadowing tree ; 
a flock of sheep with its shepherd, whose 
voice it knows ; a family, with its master, 
its men-servants and women-servants ; a 
town, a nation, a kingdom, whose king 
he was himself ; these are the images by 
which he exhibited the organic coherence 
of his church, the power and authority 
belonging in this his kingdom to him- 
self and his representatives’ (D@llinger, 
pp. 27, 28). We see what the church is ; 
that it is not of man, but for him; not 
of earth, but from Heaven. The church 
is a heavenly institute coming to men 
sordid and sinful, and that, while the 
divine is the golden thread running in 
the deepest part of this ever-widening 
current, there is also the human, another 
important factor in carrying forward to- 
wards the end this wonderful work of 
God. In all church history we see these 
factors, and the divine, above all other 
forces, guarding the truth and assuring 
order, so that this kingdom is never lett 
to itself. ‘Iam with you always.’” 


There is much that is true in 
this passage; and if this one truth 
had been kept steadily in view, that 
“in all church history we see these 
factors [the divine and the human], 
and the divine, above all other 
forces, guarding the truth and as- 
suring order,” the doctor would 
have escaped all error. But Dr. 
Santee immediately takes his de- 
parture from it, and moves,” most 
cautiously in the beginning, towards 
his objective point, applying his 
ideas of history in the first instance 
to the episcopate of the church. 
At this stage of his argument he 
modestly declines to decide wheth- 
er the episcopate is of divine ori- 
gin or not. It suffices to know 
that “the period needed it, and 
the exigencies of the times called 
for it,” and behold! there was in 
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the Christian Church the evolution 
of the episcopate. This is the in- 
teresting historical sketch of the 
process by which this evolution 
was effected : 


“THE NECESSITY FOR CENTRALIZATION. 


**Tt is easily seen that in any age so 
peculiar as that in which Christianity 
appeared and began to develop a strong 
arm was needed to uphold and continue 
it amidst the fierce opposition arrayed 
against it. It came into the midst ofa 
violent, selfish, sinful people, and there- 
fore, in the beginning, we have much of 
the supernatural in sonnection with it. 
As it came from Heaven, it at once ap- 
pealed to the divine, and so certified to 
itsclaims. This is especially set forth 
in the Acts of the Apostles and early 
Christianity. It had to take root in or- 
der to grow, and hence this divine care. 
In its progress of expansion it also en- 
countered opposition within itself, and 
this form of opposition at times threat- 
ened disastrously. The opposition which 
it encountered from without and from 
within, overcome always by virtue of 
the inherent, divine power in the church, 
formed.a standing miracle and an ar- 
gument in favor of its claims. In the 
Acts of the Apostles we have the begin- 
ning of organization. It is not left to 
caprice or to individual will. When 
the difficulty which grose as to the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles into this king- 
dom came to be adjusted, we find a 
body, a power, organized with James at 
the head,* which determined the ques- 
tion and rendered judgment. And that 
was the law—it was final. And so alter- 
wards particular men and places, be- 
cause of position and influence, became 
centres towards which the eyes of the 
faithful were directed, and the judgment 
which was delivered by them, as a gen- 
eral thing, was respected and obeyed. 
It was felt that there should be a centre, 
a head, to which the participators could 
look and around which they could come, 
and thus, with an enthusiasm common 
to them, carry forward the great work. 
In this period there is this peculiarity 
already: that according to its needs it 
pir em a form in and by which it 
could™best carry forward this great in- 


‘ My or THE Reviewer.—With Peter at the 
c: . 


terest. It demanded a centre, and to- 
wards that the history tended until it had 
fulfilled its mission. 

“Whatever may have been the origin 
of this centre in what is known as the 
episcopate, whether it is of apostolic 
origin or not, it is more to our purpose 
to see that the period needed it, that the 
exigencies of the times called for it, that 
needs, both from without and from with- 
in, demanded it, and that the power to 
confer authority and dispense the grace 
in this kingdom was comprehended 
more in its own bosom, and from thence 
conferred upon those called to the va- 
rious offices in the church.” * 


If the episcopate can be account- 
ed for on these grounds, why not 
apply the same process to evolve 
the Papacy, the supremacy of the 
see of Rome? This is what our 
consistent ecclesiastical evolutionist 
now attempts. His theory exacts 
of him the ignoring altogether the 
express promises of Christ, record- 
ed in the New Testament, referring 
to the person and office of his apos- 
tle Peter, as well as the historical 
testimony of the belief and the 
practice of the early church as wit- 
nessed by the writings of the Fa- 
thers. Yet this is less irrational 
than what is commonly held by his 
brethren; hence from its stand- 
point his vision is more clear and 
his horizon more extensive, and, 
with certain candor and courage, 
he describes to them what he sees. 
Barring his false theory, his de- 
scription of the middle ages is un- 
usually fair, considering the quar- 
ter.from which it comes. Here is 
what he says : sd 


‘“THE FULL ESTABLISHMENT OF THIS EC- 
CLESIASTICAL POWER. 


“The life of the church is ever the 
same. As our human life, always the 


* Nore or THe AurHor.—That there is a suc- 
cession from the commencement down in this liv- 
ing current is apparent, from which authority is 
transmitted, but not as held by Episcopalians. 
Their theory of apostolic succession is clearly un- 
tenable, as the history of Anglicanism conclusively 
shows.”’ : 
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same, may be affected at times by foreign 
elements, bringing disorder and interfer- 
ing with its development, but by proper 
care will again right itself, so the life of 
the church. It may meet with opposi- 
tion and be threatened, but the golden 
cord remains intact and unbroken. In 
the development of this power tending 
to centralization we are met by the same 
fact. The general current is ever pre- 
served sure; the guiding power of the 
Holy Ghost continues here the same, and 
keeps safe the golden thread, and, though 
apparently out of view and deep down in 
the current, it is sure and abiding. In 
this early period, as in all others, there 
is much of the human. In these seats 
of the church, as special centres, where 
the episcopate had become established, 
there was an attractive force, and in the 
course of time these seats’ obtained an 
influence and power over others less 
favored which were commanding. And 
in this way, gradually, the power of the 
episcopate extended and became estab- 
lished and made itself felt, and thus by 
degrees arrogated to itself powers and 
functions which originally did not belong 
to it nor were claimed by it. It might 
be an interesting question how at first 
the claims between these seats originat- 
ed, and how one after another grew into 
favor and prominence. As one after an- 
other, for various reasons, gained ascen- 
dency, others became obedient, until we 
find this whole ecclesiastical order fully 
and firmly established at Rome and cen- 
tred in the person of the bishop there. 
It continued over a long time, involved 
a violent struggle, took in special ques- 
tions and claims; and now power and 
authority are centred there, and what 
comes from thence carries with it weight. 
This is the form which the development 
of this kingdom took during this period— 
no doubt the best form—and it is not as- 
serted that the validity of its acts nor the 
perpetuity of this kingdom depended on 
the persons occupying these seats, for 
some of the occupants were sordid, sel- 
fish men, unworthy of the place. Not- 
withstanding that, the kingdom of Christ 
was here, in this form and in their hands 
as instruments, developing itself, guided 
and taken care of by the Holy Ghost 
guarding this precious deposit. We see 
the part which the human took in mak- 
ing the history of this period, and we are 
enabled to notice the working of these 
two forces, the divine and human, side 
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by side. Power is now centralized, and 
from the chair of St. Peter proceeds an 
authority as from none other. This may 
seem strange, but without question the 
spirit of the age required it, its needs 
demanded it. This becomes clear in the 
subsequent history. 

“Whatever questions may attach to 
this man at Rome, whatever powers and 
prerogatives he claimed, it is certain that 
his influence was great and reached far 
and near. That much is clear. As to 
spiritual authority, and even to his su- 
premacy, there is indeed much confusion 
for a long period of time, and there was 
no clear utterance as to this unity over 
this formative period until the time of 
Leo I. (461), whd advanced his ‘ claim 
to be primate of the whole church,’ ‘In 
him the Papacy became flesh and blood.’ 
Even with his iron will and superior at- 
tainments and talents and other ability 
needed, it was no easy task to win this 
claim. He encountered opposition from 
various sides, and the primary idea of 
the Papacy, vast and extensive in its 
proportions as conceived by this clear- 
headed and shrewd servant of the king- 
dom, was not in his day, nor has it been 
to this ‘time, realized. One thing, how- 
ever, isnow clear : the kingdom of Christ, 
developing over these centuries, because 
of inward and outward necessities, has 
now a visible centre of unity, in which 
resided power and authority, all of which 
were needed for the ages succeeding. 
This spirit of ceMralizing, creating a 
centre of unity, was of incalculable ser- 
vice for this and the succeeding periods. 
Without question it was the best form, 
ir. the then existing condition of society, 
which could be had for the development 
of the life of the kingdom of Christ. It 
assisted in determining and fixing vital 
principles, settled points in doctrine, and 
assisted in setting forth clearly and dis- 
tinctly what, in principle, had been at 
hand long before—a regula fidei, as the 
sign in and by which to conquer. The 
influence of this man at Rome, both in 
the spiritual and secular, was extensive, 
and in him, as the centre of unity, one 
peculiar characteristic of this period, we 
have the exponent of power wherewith 
to meet the various forms of opposition 
to the life of the church both from within 
and from without. Though the kingdom 


of Christ, the church, had been counte- 
nanced by the secular power, other forms 
of opposition from the world had been 
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preparing. During the pontificate of 
Leo I. great good came to the church 
and the state by means of his influence. 
On two different occasions the city of 
Rome was saved from its enemies through 
his own personal influence. The opposi- 
tion which the kingdom of Christ was 
called to encounter came from Northern 
Europe when the vast hordes of uncivil- 
ized and unchristianized barbarians were 
let loose and came pouring down over 
the fairest portions of the continent, over- 
turning and destroying everything in 
their course. What a grand field for the 
display of the power and force of the 
church ; what a glorious problem to 
Christianize and civilize these untutored, 
uncultured sons of the forest! Upon the 
solution of this problem the church en- 
tered, and out of these raw and rough 
children, ignorant of the Gospel of Christ, 
without civilization, the church made 
obedient and faithful subjects, not by the 
sword, but by the power of the Gospel of 
Christ. In these peaceful contests we 
see the strength and glory of this king- 
dom, civilizing and Christianizing these 
savage hordes ; and to do this splendid 
work we also see the part that was acted 
by this man at Rome, the centre of unity. 
There is perhaps no more splendid page 
in history than that covering this period, 
and waat has heretofore been regarded 
as dark and gloomy, characterized as 
‘the dark ages,’ now stands outas bright ; 
and: by the power and activity of the 
church the wilderness of the North was 
transformed into a paradise, and out of 
the uncivilized masses order was brought, 
and civilization took the place where 
confusion and barbarism before reigned. 
This was effected through the instru- 
mentality of the man at Rome, in whom 
power was centralized, by whom monas- 
teries, abbeys, and ecclesiastical orders 
were founded, and which proved of such 
immense benefit to the people. 

.* What monuments this kingdom of 
Christ reared during this period! All 
honor to the church of the middle ages! 
The monuments of this spirited age are 
still seen throughout middle and north- 
ern Europe. And is it not a fact that 


precisely for such a work in the condi- 
tion of society this period had been pre- 
paring measures and means wherewith 
todo it? How strong the power of the 
church now ; how this power was cen- 
tralized and consolidated and establish- 
ed firmly, as upon a rock! And ere 
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long this power was to be tested. In 
the course of time the secular power ac- 
quired strength and began to encroach 
upon the rights of the church. When 
the emperors attempted to intermeddle 
with affairs pertaining to the church, is 
it not clear that a strong central power, 
having gathered around itself force over 
the ages already, alone was able to cope 
with such formidable opposition and 
defeat it? It seems that it gathered 
strength, that it became vigorous and 
powerful for this period, putting on its 
strength, and as a.strong man began to 
deal its ponderous blows. The question 
now was not whether such a pope should 
be sustained over against such an em- 
peror or ruler, but rather this : Shall the 
kingdom of Christ take care of its own 
interests and have the kingdom of the 
world subject, or shall the state rule the 
church? That was the question, and 
the answer can be neither doubtful nor 
indistinct. The guiding hand in all 
church history comes distinctly to view 
in this period, and that golden thread, 
however hidden at times, is here also, 
remaining untarnished and unbroken. 
When the man at Rome in the chair of 
St. Peter asserted his power and demon- 
strated it by placing his heel. on the neck 
of his opponent, or ordering him to 
remain exposed, barefooted, on pain 
of penalty, we have only the principle 
that right, truth, light. and justice—yea, 
rather, that the kingdom of Christ, the 
courch of Christ—can never yield to the 
power of the world ; that she must rule, 
and not be ruled ; that she must triumph 
over all forms of opposition, and that 
the secular must become obedient to the 
ecclesiastical. Who now could calcu- 
late the untold injury to light and truth, 
to the ecclesia of Christ, had the con- 
tests in which the emperors and the 
popes were engaged terminated differ- 
ently? No; whatever may have been 
the character of the popes, all honor to 
them for their heroic stand, and for their 
unflinching devotion to right and their 
noble allegiance to the kingdom of 
Christ, in which they were permitted to 
be such grand actors. With their vast 
influence they accomplished great good 
for the people, and did much to save 
society from anarchy and confusion. 
We have no confidence in the theory 
that they were sworn enemies of the 
tights of the people and of light. 
Through them, as instruments under the 
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guiding hand of the great King of kings, 
we have civilization, and the splendid 
results coming with it.” 


The beneficent influence of the 
Papacy in Christianizing and civi- 
lizing Europe is well known to 
Catholic readers, for they have not 
been as by a conspiracy shut out 
from true history; but these candid 
acknowledgments of our enlighten- 
ed author will awaken, if we be 
not mistaken, a nest of Protestant 
hornets, and set them buzzing about 
his ears, provided all sincere con- 
viction in the truth of Protestan- 
tism has not departed, and there is 
strength enough left to make them 
stir. A generation ago the hon- 
est confession of such unpalatable 
truths to his fellow-Protestants 
would have surely cost the reve- 
rend doctor his ecclesiastical head. 

Had Dr. Santee taken for his 
subject the human side of the 
church of Christ, and endeavored 
to show how Christ, in building his 
church, framed her government and 
appointed her officers in view of 
the needs and exigencies which 
would arise in the course of her di- 
vine mission in the world; and, in 
proof of this, brought forth the 
facts and arguments bearing on 
this point in his present article, he 
would have made a valuable con- 
tribution to the philosophy of his- 
tory. This was not his aim, and 
he takes particular care emphati- 
cally to inform his readers that as 
against Romanism he is decidedly 
a Protestant; hence he does not 
purpose to prove that there is a 
human element in the action of the 
church, and show what that is, but 
to substitute the human for the di- 
vine element in the church, so far 
as this will enable him to justify, in 
his own mind at least, the religious 
revolution inaugurated in the six- 
teenth century by Martin Luther. 


of Protestantism. 


It is the unavoidable task of every 
one since the day of Pentecost who 
would set up a new Christianity to 
get rid the best way he can of one 
or more, or all, so far as they clash 
with his design, of the divine claims 
of the Catholic Church. But this 
enterprise is more easily attempted 
than satisfactorily accomplished. 
For when Christ promised in these 
words, “Lo! I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world,” 
Christ identified himself with the 
perpetuity of the Catholic Church. 
When Christ declared that “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail 
against the church” Christ bade 
defiance to all the powers of dark- 
ness, the designs of men, and the 
kingdoms of this world to over- 
throw, defeat, or even hinder the 
work which he had committed to 
her charge and commanded her to 
do. For the church is Christ's 
body, as St. Paul teaches, and 
Christ is her soul and life, and 
through her instrumentality he 
continues the work of the redemp- 
tion of mankind as really and truly 
to-day in this world as when, in the 
body born of the Virgin Mary, he 
trod upon this earth in Palestine 
nineteen centuriesago. Christ and 
his church are one, as the soul 
and the body united make one per- 
sonality ; and, therefore, he who wars 
against the church wars against 
Christ, and he who conquers her 
conquers him. 

But the success of Dr. Santee’s 
theory exacts this achievement, and 
what he has built up by the aid of 
the “needs” and “exigencies ” of 
history it is now his task to pull 
down. He sets about it thus: 


After showing from Catholic au- 
thorities the need of reform of 
abuses in the church, he gives a 
sketch of the middle ages down to 
the sixteenth century : 




















A Novel Defence 
“ CONDITION OF SOCIETY. 


***As already said, over the middle 
ages the kingdom of Christ was a living 
power ; its golden thread continued un- 
broken ; and when we take into con- 
sideration the condition of society, the 
wonder is, not that excesses and short- 
comings appeared, but that society was 
not hopelessly ruined. ‘Let us call to 
mind,’ says Balmes in his Protestantism 
compared with Catholicity, p. 32, ‘the 
events which had taken place in the 
midst of Europe : the dissolution of the 
decrepit and corrupt empire of Rome ; 
the irruption and inundation of Northern 
barbarians; their fluctuations, their wars, 
sometimes with each other, and some- 
times with the conquered nations, and 
that for so many ages ; the establishment 
and absolute reign of feudalism, with all 
its inconveniences, its evils, its troubles 
and disasters ; the invasion of the Sara- 
cens, and their dominion over a large 
portion of Europe; now let any reflect- 
ing man ask himself whether such revo- 
lutions must not of necessity produce 
ignorance, corruption of morals, and the 
relaxation of all discipline. How could 
the ecclesiastical society escape being 
deeply affected by this dissolution, this 
destruction of the civil society? Could 
she help participating in the evils of the 
horrible state of chaos into which Europe 
was then plunged? That sad conse- 
quences growing out of such a condi- 
tion of society and threatening its over- 
throw were averted is owing to the 
kingdom of Christ having these heroic 
men at Rome, who were not afraid to 
grapple with the enemies of the church 
in the persons of the unscrupulous and 
selfish emperors and rulers. 

‘* After the conversion of the Northern 
hordes many of the barbarian chieftains 
of the North, having embraced Christian- 
ity, became the friends and benefactors 
of the church. They munificently en- 
dowed the bishoprics and subsequently 
the monasteries ; they allotted to them 
large and rich domains; they erected 
palaces and castles for the bishops, and 
extensive cloisters for the monks of St. 
Benedict and for other religious orders 
which sprang up at a later period... . 
All classes vied with one another in 
munificence toward the church and to- 
ward her ministers. Splendid churches, 
spacious hospitals, and palatial colleges 
and universities sprang up all over Eu- 
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rope. Many of these noble edifices still 
remain, and they are even at this day the 
admiration of the world, which, with all 
its boasted progress, could scarcely pro- 
duce anything to equal, certainly nothing 
to surpass, them in grandeur. . .. Others 
have been. diverted from their original 
destination, and have become the pala- 
ces of worldly pride and pomp instead 
of asylums for the poor of Christ.” And 
now what a grand prize in this untold 
treasure for the selfish and covetous ! 
And one design of the selfish emperors 
and rulers was to obtain control and 
management of these immense seats and 
their revenues. To do this they sought 
to ‘thrust their own creatures into the 
principal vacant sees and abbeys. The 
chief merit of the candidate, in their 
eyes, was his courtly subserviency. In 
carrying out this wicked scheme for en- 
slaving the church, and virtually ruining 
it by foisting into its high places un- 
worthy ministers, they encountered fre- 
quent and sturdy opposition from the 
bishops and abbots; but whether these 
resisted the usurpation or not, the popes 
were sure to stand forth on such occa- 
sions as the uncompromising champions 
of the freedom and purity of election 
and the independence of the church. 
From this sprang many, if not most, of 
the protracted struggles between the 
popes and the German emperors during 
the middle ages.’ And who will deny 
this? With all this the thread of history, 
the divine cord is unbroken, though at 
times apparently deep in the current. 
In this place falls the long and protract- 
ed controversy on investitures, waged 
between the popes and the emperors. 
‘A custom has long prevailed, especial- 
ly in the empire (German), that on the 
decease of the prelates of the church the 
ring and pastoral crosier were sent to 
the lord emperor. Afterwards the em- 
peror, selecting one of his own familiars 
or chaplains, and investing him with the 
insignia, seat him to the vacant church 
without waiting for the election by the 
clergy.’ Again: ‘At this time the 
church had not a free election ; but when- 
ever any one of the bishops had entered 
upon the way of all flesh, immediately 
the captains of that city transmitted to 
the palace the ring and pastoral staff ; 
and thus the king or emperor, after con- 
sulting his council, selected a suitable 
pastor for the widowed flock.’ In cases 
like these it will not be difficult to de- 
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termine as to who was right. Tats con- 
test, as is well remarked, ‘ was one be- 
tween moral principle and brute force, 
between reason and passion, between 
morals and licentiousness, between re- 
ligion and incipient infidelity. Gregory 
VII. was driven from Rome by the forces 
of Henry IV., and he died an exile at 
Salerno, in Southern Italy.’ Ina passage 
from one of his episties occurs the fol- 
lowing ; ‘I would rather undergo death 
for your salvation than obtain the whole 
world to your spiritual ruin. For I fear 
God, and therefore value but little the 
pride and pleasures of the world.’ Is it 
any wonder that disorders came into 
this kingdom? And who can fail to see 
the preparation for the wonderful up- 
heaval in the following age? Let this 
be well understood: that the source of 
the trouble during the stormy period 
preceding the Reformation lay chiefly in 
the fact of the studied and persistent op- 
position and ‘the settled policy of the 
German emperors, and subsequently the 
French kings, to throw every possible 
obstacle in the way of the appointment 
of good, disinterested, and zealous bish-, 
ops. They thwarted the popes at almost 
every step in the continued and earnest 
endeavors of the latter to secure good 
pastors to the vacant sces.’ What a 
slumbering volcano is here at hand pre- 
paring for aneruption! Letan occasion 
arise, and these embers may soon be 
fanned into a flame, and a state of things 
created threatening the peace of all Eu- 
rope. Far back, in this way, we find the 
sources of the movement now coming. 
It was not the work of a day, did not 
fall directly from heaven, and all that 
was needed was a spirit who would 
throw himself in the foreground—a spiri- 
tual Cromwell—and whom the selfish 
rulers, avariciously grasping after the 
goods of the church, could use for their 
purposes.” 


This “spiritual Cromwell” ap- 
pears on the stage of history in the 
person of a German, by name Mar- 
tin Luther. Dr. Santee tells his 
Protestant brethren some homely 
but wholesome, though perhaps not 
very palatable, truths concerning 
the life and character of Luther, in 
a sketch of what he calls 
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‘*THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 


“On the roth of November,.1483, Mar- 
tin Luther was born. Of his youth it is 
said by D’Aubigné ‘that as soon as he 
was old enough to receive instruction 
his parents endeavored to communicate 
to him the knowledge of God, to train 
him in his fear, and to form him to the 
practice of the Christian virtues. He 
was taught the heads of the catechism, 
the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, some hymns, 
some forms of prayer, a Latin grammar, 
etc.’ Pretty good training this, and 
worthy of Protestant imitation. He was 
none of the best boys, for while at 
school at Mansfield ‘his master flogged 
him fifteen times in one day.’ He said 
himself; ‘ My parents treated me cruelly, 
so that I became very timid; one day, 
for a mere trifle, my mother whipped me 
till the blood came.’ He received a 
good education, and was a man of fair 
talents. He was studious, and through 
him, toa great extent, the studies of men 
were turned into another ‘direction from 
what they had been, and in this way 
‘the Reformation -rought a revival of re- 
ligious feeling, and resulted, by a reac- 
tionary influence,in a great quickening 
of religious zeal within the Catholic 
Church’ (Fisher's Hist. of Ref.) * 

“It is said by D’Aubigné ‘that ke re-* 
ceived ordination with trembling at his 
own unworthiness.’ He was scrupulous 
toa fault; he was zealous and devoted 
—traits worthy in any man. The imme- 
diate cause which brought Luther into 
public notice was an attack which he 
made on a notorious character who had 
been entrusted with the preaching of 
the indulgences—a man of the Domini- 


*Note or THE AvTHor.—It is said that, 
while in the University of Erfurth, Luther one 
day found a Bible, which he eagerly read, and 
it was only after he had entered the convent of 
the Augustinians at Erfurth that he “found an- 
other Bible, fastened by a chain.’ So there 
were Bibles in that day, too. What shall be 
said to this bit of history, when Protestant histo- 
rians tell us that *‘the press had been Aad/a cen- 
tury in operation, and that at least ¢wenty differ- 
ent editions of the whole Latin Bible were printed 
in Germany only before Luther was Jorn” ? And 
* I may remark that before that event there was a 
printing-press at work in this very town of Erfurth, 
where more than twenty years after he is said to 
have made his discovery. . . . Besides the multi- 
tude of MSS. copies not yet fallen into disuse, t#e 
press had issued fifty different editions of the 
whole Latin Bible, to say nothing of Psalters, New 
Testaments, or other parts” (Maitland’s Z%e 
Dark Ages). 
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can Order. Whether it was a matter of 
jealousy on the part of Lnther—who was 
naturally vain and conceited—or not, in 
the then condition of society, with a mind 
not specially in love with the see of Rome, 
and having standing behind him the 
selfish and avaricious emperor, he made 
the attack with every promise of success. 
The fact that jealousy existed may be in- 
ferred when it is asserted ‘ that the prin- 
cipal members of his order were his 
warmest advocates, while of the Domini- 
cans the principal members were his op- 
ponents.’ 

** At the Commencement of this history 
Leo X. occupied the papal chair. He 
must have been a man of extraordinary 
attainments, a man of taste and of ele- 
vated, enlightened views, and who at 
this time was concerned in beautifying 
and adorning the capital, calling about 
him the best talent in art, science, litera- 
ture, etc., so that when this trouble in 
Germany took place and was reported to 
him he remarked, smiling, ‘that it was 
all a monkish. squabble originating in 
jealousy.’ It proved, however, no small 
squabble for the pope or for the church. 
With Luther there was no plan; he evi- 
dently had no fixed purpose as to what 
was to be done, and as he entered on 
his task ‘he trembled to find himself 
alone against the whole church.’ He 
had no desire to break with the pope, for 
on the 30th of May, 1518, he wrote to 
Pope Leo X. thus: ‘ Most holy father, I 
throw myself at the feet of your Holiness, 
and submit myself to you with all that I 
have and all that I am. Destroy my 
cause or espouse it; pronounce either 
for or against me; take my life or re- 
store it,as you please; I will receive 
your voice as that of Christ himself, who 
presides and speaks through you. If I 
have deserved death I refuse not to die; 
the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof. May he be praised for ever and 
ever! May he maintain you to all eter- 
nity! Amen.’ But besides him there 
were other actors who became conspicu- 
ous as the work progressed ; these were 
the avaricious emperors and rulers. ‘It 
is a striking incident, and yet illustrative 
of the spirit of the age, that the Emperor 
Maximilian sent word to the Elector 
Frederick of Saxony to take good care of 
Luther—we might have need of him 
some time or other’ (Fisher's Hist. of 
Ref., p.49). A great prize was at stake— 
the immense wealth ofthe church. What 
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did men like these emperors and electors 
care for the kingdom of Christ, who were 
interfering with her dearest interests and 
rights continually, and who stood ready 
to use these men to further their selfish 
ends? In this wise the way was prepar- 
ed; one cord after another was weaken- 
ed and broken, until at last this whole 
field in which the church had won such 
splendid victories became lost to the 
pope, and continues so until this day. 
Having thrown off at last the authority 
of the see of Rome and asserted inde- 
pendence of thought and freedom in re- 
ligious worship, the gate was opened 
which let loose this ever-restless spirit ; 
and it is a singular fact that before Lu- 
ther and his co-laborers closed their eyes 
on their work this work had divided into 
two great Confessions, and these imme- 
diately began to subdivide from thence 
on, with no prospect of reaching an end, 
or which the shrewdest calculus can de- 
termine when that will be.* - 

‘‘In making an estimate of Luther, 
who was the principal champion of this 
movement, history furnishes no evidence 
that he was a saint (neither his co-labor- 
ers) or that he was better than those who 
stood opposed to him.+ It required ao 


* Note or tHE AuTHor.—* The first fifty 
years that followed on the outbreak of the Re- 
formation witnessed incessant wranglings, disputes, 
and mutual anathematizings between the several 
Protestant parties; first between Luther and 
Zwinglius, next between the rigid Lutherans and 
the Crypto-Calvinists, and so on. When, after 
long intrigues and tedious negotiations, the Chan- 
cellor of Tiibingen, James Andrea, succeeded, 
about the year 1586, in obtaining e 
for the so-called Formulary of Concord, the 
theological strife receded from the arena of public 
life into the school ; and for the whole century that 
followed the Protestant Church was distinguished 
for a nar inded, polemical scholasticism and 
a self-willed, contentious theology. The Lutheran 
orthodoxy, in particular, degenerated more and 
more into a dry, spiritless, mechanical formalism, 
without religious feeling, warmth, and: unction. 
- - + The Protestant orthodoxy, having suc- 
ceeded by ana’ as and persecution in reducing 
to temporary silence the first commotions of the 
yet impotent rationalism, sank into soft repose on 
its pillow. But in the midst of German Protes- 
tantism an alliance had been formed, which at first 
appeared to be of little danger, nay, to be even ad- 
vantageous, but which soon overthrew the whole 
scaffolding of doctrine that the old Protestant or- 
thodoxy had raised up, and precipitated Protestant 
theology into that course which has in the present 
day led it entirely to subvert all the dogmas of 
Christianity and totally to change the original 
views of the Reformers” (Der Protestantismus 
in Seiner selbst Auflésung, von Einem Protestan- 
ten. Schaffhausen, 1843, pp. 291-3.) 

+ Nore or THe AvTHoR.—* Whoever supposes 
that the Reformers were exempt from grave faults 
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extraordinary men to commence the 
work; the age had been prepared and 
now was ready. In his intercourse with 
his opponents, Catholics and now Pro- 
testants, he was coarseand often vulgar.* 
Melanchthon deplored his furious out- 
bursts of temper: ‘I tremble when I 
think of the passions of Luther; they 
yield not in violence to the passions of 
Hercules.’ An exceedingly interesting 
part of his life is that when he fell into 
the snare of the woman he afterwards 
married ; and Erasmus had some very 
ugly things to say reflecting seriously on 
his moral character. No wonder that 
his love-scenes became nauseating to 
Melanchthon and his best friends. His 
Tisch Reden, much of which is worthy, 
contain too much that is discreditable, 
undignified, and downright shameful. 
Associated as he was with selfish men,t+ 
who had an eye not on this kingdom or 
its advancement, but on its wealth, the 
work went on; and now commenced the 
secularizing of property and diverting it 
from the legitimate use for which it had 
been set apart. -Those immense trea- 
sures, some lasting to this day, passed 
beyond the reach of the pope, and had 
to do service otherwise and in. other 
ways than originally designed. That 
same spirit, vandal-like, lies at the root 
of the English Reformation under Henry 
VIII. These are facts, and, as Protes- 
tants, let us be just to history.” 


That was a strange way to re- 
furm abuses in the church: to 
open her doors to political “ ru- 
lers avariciously grasping after her 
goods!” But some folk have 


and infirmities must either be ignorant of their 
history or have studied it under the influence of a 
partisan bias ” (Fisher, Hist. of the Re/., Preface, 
page 8). 

*Note or THe Avtuor.—‘‘In confirmation 
let any one turn to the famous 7Zisch Xeden, 
of 1,350 pages. collected and p®&blished by those 
who were his intimate friends. It is curious how 
he talks on nearly every subject—thus: ‘‘ May 
the name of the Pope be —.’ ‘If I thought that 
God did not hear my prayer I would address 
the devil.’ ‘I owe more to my dear Catharine and 
Philip than to God himself.’ * God has made many 
mistakes. I would have given him good advice, 
had I assisted at the creation. I would have made 
the sun shine incessantly ; the day would have 
been without end,” and so on ad nauseam. 

+ Nore or THe AuTHor.—As an illustration take 
the case of the Landgrave of Hesse, one of the 
strong defenders and supporters of the Reforma- 
tion, a wretched bigamist by consent, as the ori- 
ginal document testifies. 
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strange ideas as to how room is to 
be made in the church for “a high- 
er stage of development of the life 
and power of the wonderful king- 
dom of God.” Protestantism has 
from its start looked for and sought 
support from political rulers in its 
war against the church, conscious 
that it lacks the vitality and 
strength to take root in a people 
where it received no such support 
from the state. Hence “the ‘ Con- 
fession of Augsburg,’ which has 
also been called the ‘ peace of re- 
ligion at Augsburg,’ proclaimed 
the monstrous principle, contrary 
also to the liberty of conscience 
which it sought to establish, that 
subjects were to follow the religion 
of their territorial chief—cujus regio 
ejus religio. “When a prince or a 
free town, or an immediate noble, 
adopted the Reformed creed, his 
subjects were obliged to do the 
same, or to migrate and sell their 
property.” * 


CONCLUSION. 


The following sentence contains 
the gist of Dr. Santee’s whole ar- 
gument, and sums up his conclu- 
sions : 


‘* The kingdom has developed beyond 
the Papacy, and to make transitions to 
Rome is going backward, and giving up 
the very idea of development, surren- 
dering so much of truth. God is in his- 
tory, the Lord is in his church ; he takes 
care of his own, and that golden thread 
will ever be unbroken, but extends on- 
ward. He will bring order out of con- 
fusion.” 


“ The kingdom has developed be- 
yond the Papacy.” The mistake 
in this assertion consists in suppos- 
ing that the mode of exercising 
the papal authority of the church 
was identical with the authority. 
Tie authority is always the same, 


* Baron Hiibner's Life of Sixtus V. p. 39. 
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and never varies, because it is di- 
vine, Christ-given; but its exercise 
varies according to the “needs 
and exigencies” of the times. 
Thus, the authority was exercised 
in the earliest period of the church 
in face of martyrdom, or in the 
Catacombs, or in later times in ex- 
ile, and was extended, by the com- 
mon consent of Christendom, large- 
ly into the domain of politics; and 
in our day it has been restricted, 
awd possesses scarcely any politi- 
cal or temporal status. And yet in 
no period in the history of the 
church has the divine right of the 
papal authority been so unreserv- 
edly acknowledged by so many 
souls, and so widely exercised, as at 
the present day, when the author 
under review would have us be- 
lieve that “the strength of the Pa- 
pacy is decreasing rapidly.” But 
his theory of the natural evolution 
of the government of the church 
of Christ exacts the extinction of 
the Papacy, and he is bound to 
play the part of its executioner 
and kill the pope, if he can. The 
attempt is rash, and he ought to 
take the warning conveyed by the 
words of M. ‘Thiers, that those who 
partake of such food are sure to 
die of it: Le Pape! qui en mange, 
en meurt, 

“To make transitions to Rome 
is to go backwards.” Not if the 
going away from Rome was turn- 
ing one’s back upon God’s holy 
church, ‘To retrace a misstep is 
not a backward but a forward 
movement. And Protestantism was 
not an effort after a higher stage of 
Cliristian life, but the emancipation 
of the passions of men, under the 
pretext of the liberty of the Gospel, 
from the wholesome restraints of 
God’s holy law. Hence thousands, 
and among the best, the brightest, 
and most enlightened of Protes- 
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tants, convinced of this, have revers- 
ed the movement of the religious re- 
volution of the sixteenth century 
by making the transition to Rome. 

“Transition to Rome .. . is giv- 
ing up the idea of development.” 
Indeed! How is it, then, that one 
of the most distinguished scholars 
of this century, Cardinal Newman, 
gives as the motive for his transi- 
tion to Rome that Rome was a de- 
velopment of Christianity and Pro- 
testantism was not? Has Dr. San- 
tee read Cardinal Newman’s Zssay 
on Development of Christian Doc- 
trine? If not, he should; and if he 
finds it not convincing its refu- 
tation would be a task worthy of 
his pen. Protestantism, looked at 


either from a historical or philoso-- 


phical stand-point, was nota devel- 
opment of Christianity, but a revolt 
against Christianity. 


“Transition to Rome... issur— 


rendering so much truth.” Is it? 
But what Christiar truth has Pro- 
testantism on which it speaks with 
unfaltering voice? Notone. Put 
all its negations together, and not a 
single revealed truth of Christianity 
remains standing. Put all its af- 
firmations together, and you have 
nearly all the body of truths of 
the Catholic faith. If Protestan- 
tism be right in its denials, then 
there is not a word .of truth in 
Christianity; and if it be true in 
its beliefs, then Catholicity is Chris- 
tianity. The transition to Rome 
is not the surrender of any one 
Christian truth, but the road to 
that centre which in its divine 
unity embraces all truth. 

“ God is in history, the Lord is in 


the church.” Undoubtedly ; but so- 


to interpret history and explain the 
church as to place “ God in his- 
tory” in antagonism to “the Lord 
in the church,” as the article in the 
Reformed Quarterly Review does, is,. 
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extraordinary men to commence the 
work ; the age had been prepared and 
now was ready. In his intercourse with 
his opponents, Catholics and now Pro- 
testants, he was coarse and often vulgar.* 
Melanchthon deplored his furious out- 
bursts of ‘temper: ‘I tremble when I 
think of the passions of Luther; they 
yield not in violence to the passions of 
Hercules.” An exceedingly interesting 
part of his life is that when he fell into 
the snare of the woman he afterwards 
married ; and Erasmus had some very 
ugly things to say reflecting seriously on 
his moral character, No wonder that 
his love-scenes became nauseating to 
Melanchthon and his best friends. His 
Tisch Reden, much of which is worthy, 
contain too much that is discreditable, 
undignified, and downright shameful. 
Associated as he was with selfish men,t 
who had an eye not on this kingdom or 
its advancement, but on its wealth, the 
work went on; and now commenced the 
secularizing of property and diverting it 
from the legitimate use for which it had 
been set apart. Those immense trea- 
sures, some lasting to this day, passed 
beyond the reach of the pope, and had 
to do service otherwise and in. other 
ways than originally designed. That 
same spirit, vandal-like, lies at the root 
of the English Reformation under Henry 
VIII. These are facts, and, as Protes- 
tants, let us be just to history.” 


That was a strange way to re- 
fourm abuses in the church: to 
open her doors to political “ ru- 
lers avariciously grasping after her 
goods!” . But some folk have 


and infirmities must either be ignorant of their 
history or have studied it under the influence of a 
partisan bias ’’ (Fisher, Hist. of the Re/., Preface, 
page 8). 

* Note or tHe Avtnor.—‘‘In confirmation 
let any one turn to the famous TZisch Keden, 
of 1,350 pages, collected and p®iblished by those 
who were his intimate friends. It is curious how 
he talks on nearly every subject—thus: ‘*‘ May 
the name of the Pope be —-.’ ‘If I thought that 
God did not hear my prayer I would address 
the devil.’ ‘I owe more to my dear Catharine and 
Philip than to God himself.’ * God has made many 
mistakes. I would have given him good advice, 
had I assisted at the creation. I would have made 
the sun shine incessantly ; the day would have 
been without end,” and so on ad nauseam. 

+ Nore or THe AuTHoR.—As an illustration take 
the case of the Landgrave of Hesse, one of the 
strong defenders and supporters of the Reforma- 
tion, a wretched bigamist by consent, as the ori- 
ginal document testifies. 
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strange ideas as to how room is to 
be made in the church for “a high- 
er stage of development of the life 
and power of the wonderful king- 
dom of God.” Protestantism has 
from its start looked for and sought 
support from political rulers in its 
war against the church, conscious 
that it lacks the vitality and 
strength to take root in a people 
where it received no such support 
from the state. Hence “the ‘ Con- 
fession of Augsburg,’ which has 
also been called the ‘ peace of re- 
ligion at Augsburg,’ proclaimed 
the monstrous principle, contrary 
also to the liberty of conscience 
which it sought to establish, that 
subjects were to follow the religion 
of their territorial chief—cujus regio 
ejus religio. “When a prince or a 
free town, or an immediate noble, 
adopted the Reformed creed, his 
subjects were obliged to do the 
same, or to migrate and sell their 
property.” * 


CONCLUSION. 
The following sentence contains 
the gist of Dr. Santee’s whole ar- 


gument, and sums up his conclu- 
sions : 


‘* The kingdom has developed beyond 
the Papacy, and to make transitions to 
Rome is going backward, and giving up 
the very idea of development, surren- 
dering so much of truth. God is in his- 
tory, the Lord is in his church ; he takes 
care of his own, and that golden thread 
will ever be unbroken, but extends on- 
ward. He will bring order out of con- 
fusion.” 


“ The kingdom has developed be- 
yond the Papacy.” The mistake 
in this assertion consists in suppos- 
ing that the mode of exercising 
the papal authority of the church 
was identical with the authority. 
Tie authority is always the same, 


* Baron Hiibner's Life of Sixtus V. p. 39. 
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and never varies, because it is di- 
vine, Christ-given; but its exercise 
varies according ‘to the “needs 
and exigencies” of the times. 
Thus, the authority was exercised 
in the earliest period of the church 
in face of martyrdom, or in the 
Catacombs, or in later times in ex- 
ile, and was extended, by the com- 
mon consent of Christendom, large- 
ly into the domain of politics; and 
in our day it has been restricted, 
amd possesses scarcely any politi- 
cal or temporal status. And yet in 
no period in the history of the 
church has the divine right of the 
papal authority been so unreserv- 
edly acknowledged by so many 
souls, and so widely exercised, as at 
the present day, when the author 
under review would have us be- 
lieve that “the strength of the Pa- 
pacy is decreasing rapidly.” But 
his theory of the natural evolution 
of the government of the church 
of Christ exacts the extinction of 
the Papacy, and he is bound to 
play the part of its executioner 
and kill the pope, if he can. The 
attempt is rash, and he ought to 
take the warning conveyed by the 
words of M. ‘Thiers, that those who 
partake of such food are sure to 
die of it: Le Pape! gui en mange, 
en meurt, 

“To make transitions to Rome 
is to go backwards.” Not if the 
going away from Rome was turn- 
ing one’s back upon God’s holy 
church. ‘To retrace a misstep is 
not a backward but a forward 
movement. And Protestantism was 
not an effort after a higher stage of 
Christian life, but the emancipation 
of the passions of men, under the 
pretext of the liberty of the Gospel, 
from the wholesome restraints of 
God's holy law. Hence thousands, 
and among the best, the brightest, 
and most enlightened of Protes- 
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tants, convinced of this, have revers- 
ed the movement of the religious re- 
volution of the sixteenth century 
by making the transition to Rome. 

“Transition to Rome. . . is giv- 
ing up the idea of development.” 
Indeed! How is it, then, that one 
of the most distinguished scholars 
of this century, Cardinal Newman, 
gives as the motive for his transi- 
tion to Rome that Rome was a de- 
velopment of Christianity and Pro- 
testantism was not? Has Dr. San- 
tee read Cardinal Newman’s Zssay 
on Development of Christian Doc- 
trine? If not, he should; and if he 
finds it not convincing its refu- 
tation would be a task worthy of 
his pen. Protestantism, looked at 


either from a historical or philoso-- 


phical stand-point, was nota devel- 
opment of Christianity, but a revolt 
against Christianity. 


“Transition to Rome... issur— 


rendering so much truth.” Is it? 
But what Christiar truth has Pro- 
testantism on which it speaks with 
unfaltering voice? Notone. Put 
all its negations together, and not a 
single revealed truth of Christianity 
remains standing. Put all its af- 
firmations together, and you have 
nearly all the body of truths of 
the Catholic faith. If Protestan- 
tism be right in its denials, then 
there is not a word of truth in 
Christianity ; and if it be true in 
its beliefs, then Catholicity is Chris- 
tianity. The transition to Rome 
is not the surrender of any one 
Christian truth, but the road to 
that centre which in its divine 
unity embraces all truth. 

“ God is in history, the Lord is in 


the church.” Undoubtedly ; but so- 


to interpret history and explain the 
church as to place “ God in his- 
tory” in antagonism to “the Lord 
in the church,” as the article in the 
Reformed Quarterly Review does, is,. 
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to say the least and in the mildest 
way, very absurd, 

“ The Lord takes care of his own, 
and that golden thread will ever be 
unbroken, but extends onwards.” 
‘The idea that “ the golden thread ” 
—by which we suppose the author 
means the divine life and unity of 
the church—will remain “ unbrok- 
en” and “intact,” which are oft-re- 
peated expressions from his pen, 
is a great truth, looking at the 
church on her divine side, but also 
a great error if you look at the 
church on the human side. For 
‘what is the Christian Church? 
“The Christian Church is a creation 
of Christ. Its nature is the same 
as Christ’s, constituted of two es- 
sential elements, the divine and the 
human. On the divine side she is 
-one, holy, indestructible, “ a glori- 
ous church, without spot or wrin- 
kle or any such thing, but holy and 
without blemish ”; “the pillar and 
ground of truth”; always perfect 
and always beautiful. Such is the 
divine side of the church. What, 
now, is her human side? The hu- 
man side of the church is consti- 
tuted by her members, men, wo- 
men, children, with their ignorance, 
weaknesses, propensities to sin. 
Her popes, bishops, priests, and 
people are not superhuman beings 
-dropped down from the skies into 
her lap, but just such beings as we 
are, and liable to sin and to lose 
the graceofGod. Hence thechurch, 
on the divine side, is always perfect ; 
.on the human side always imper- 
fect. Now, one may attack the 
church, but never prevail against 
her; one may separate from the 
-church, but not break her unity, for 
Christ is her life and her unity is 
divine. So far Dr. Santee is cor- 
rect. But it is quite another mat- 
ter to apply this to the human side 
of the church. Her members may 
disobey her.authority, as the so-call- 
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ed Reformers did in the sixteenth 
century, and separate from her ; and 
though her divine life and unity re- 
mained intact and unbroken, so 
far as she was concerned, it was not 
so with them, for Christ taught that 
“he that heareth not the church, let 
him be to thee as a heathen and a 
publican”—that is, he who know- 
ingly refuses to hear the church 
wilfully turns his back upon God 
—and his apostle teaches that 
“ dissensions ” and “sects” are not 
the work of the Spirit but “ of the 
flesh,” and “that they who do 
such things shall not obtain the 
kingdom of God.” So much for 
the instigators and abettors of the 
Protestant movement three centu- 
ries ago. It is otherwise with 
those who have been born in sepa- 
ration from the church; they do not 
partake of this sin until they see 
the guilt of its originators and pro- 
moters. They may be until then 
in a state of grace, for,they are not 
deprived of all its channels, nor the 
principal one, which is baptism; 
and therefore the golden thread of 
divine life in such souls is “ unbro- 
ken,” and they are really and truly 
in the church, notwithstanding they 
know her not, and may, in their 
ignorance, oppose and persecute 
her, for all who are united to God 
through ‘the grace of Christ are 
members of the Catholic Church. 

“The Lord will bring order out 
of confusion.” Certainly he will, 
but it is quite a different point to 
make him, as the drift of the argu- 
ment of this article does, the author 
of confusion. It is not the grace 
of God that has led the sheep of 
Christ’s flock astray from the shep- 
herd whom he has appointed to feed 
and take care of them, and when- 
ever they are willing to return and 
hear his voice Christ will lead them 
back to his flock, and “ there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd.” 
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“Oh! I'll sing to-night of a fairy-land, in the lap of Ocean set, 
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And of all the lands I've travelled o’er ’tis the loveliest I have met ; 
Where the willows weep, and the roses sleep, and the balmy breezes blow, 


THERE is hardly a spot in Ire- 
land over which the hand of Nature 
has not spread’ some charm of 
beauty. There are some spots, 
however, which seem to have cen- 
tred in themselves a more than 
usual share of Nature’scharms; and 
very distinguished among these is 
the vale of the Blackwater, espe- 
cially that part of it between Yough- 
al and Lismore. The Blackwater 
is fitly styled the Irish Rhine; for, 
besides the beauty and grandeur of 
its natural scenery, itis dotted with 
the ruins of abbey and castle, that 
speak -of saint and hero whose 
ashes have long since been min- 
gled in the peace and silence of the 
tomb. It must have been among 
such scenes as line the shores of 
the Blackwater that the charming 
Irish girl, “ Mary of the Nation,” 
was dwelling when she wrote: “I 
often wonder what kind of a coun- 
try God intends for our home, 
since he gave us this for our exile.” 
The beauty of the Blackwater may, 
perhaps, account in some measure 
for the longevity of the people liv- 
ing near, for we may naturally sup- 
pose they are loath to bid a lasting 
farewell to a scene so fair. Dro- 
mana Castle, which occupies one of 
the loveliest situations on the banks 
of this beautiful river, is remark- 
able as the birth-place of the Coun- 
tess of Desmond, who lived to the 
yood old age of one hundred and 
forty years, and then didn’t die at 
all but was killed by a fall from a 


In that dear old land, that sweet old land, where the beautiful rivers flow.” 


cherry-tree—a pertinent warning to 
all Irish ladies at her time of life 
to give up their wild practice of 
climbing cherry-trees. I myself 
met, net far from the banks of the 
Blackwater, an old man who said 
he fought among the men of ’98 at 
the battle of Vinegar Hill, where 
he was shot in the hand; and he 
showed me the hand, which bore 
very evident marks of a gunshot 
wound. He said he was one hun- 
dred and seven years of age, and I 
have no reason in the world to 
doubt his word. The day I met 
him was Sunday, and he was re- 
turning home up the mountain-side 
after having attended Mass at the 
church of the monastery. From 
his manner and appearance he 
might easily pass for a man of sixty, 
even in Ireland. The guest-mas-- 
ter of Mt. Melleray, in whose com- 
pany I was at the time, knew the 
old man well, but did. not cast the 
slightest suspicion on his honesty 
and truthfulness. On the way 
down the mountain he told me the 
old man was never known to have 
been a day sick in his life; that the 
nearest approach to sickness was a 
little fainting-spell which came on 
him not long ago while hearing 
Mass at the monastery, and the 
thing was so unusual that he 
thought his last hour had come. 
On an island in the Blackwater, 
about a mile above Youghal, are 
the ruins of a castle built by the 
Knights ‘Templars, and of an abbey 
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founded by St. Molanfide in the 
year 5o1. ; 

The bones of one of Strongbow's 
companions, Raymond le Gros, are 
said to lie buried in the monastery ; 
but it is a very small matter to any 
Irishman whether they are buried 
there or not. 

Lismore, situated some twenty 
miles above the mouth of the 
Blackwater, is a pretty town, clean 
and well, built. In other days it 
was the site of one of Ireland's 
most famous universities, Here 
in former times, when Ireland prov- 
ed by glorious results how capable 
she was of governing her own peo- 
ple, some five thousand scholars 
sat and learned at the feet of Irish 
masters. Alfred the Great, the fa- 
ther of English liberty—a man 
whose name and fame would do 
honor to any age or any country, 
and who did so much to shed a 
halo of glory round one of the 
most barbarous periods of English 
history—was once a pupil in the 
University of Lismore. No trace 
of the university remains. The 
place where it once stood, and 
where the glad shout of the Irish 
student once resounded, is now oc- 
cupied by the silent and stately 
castle of the Duke of Devonshire. 
The castle is a splendid specimen 
of the feudal Gothic, and from its 
princely halls and lofty towers 
some of the most extended and 
loveliest views of the Blackwater 
scenery may be obtained. 

One of the towers, which bears 
his name, was the resting-place of 
King James II., who, according to 
the testimony of an Irish lady, 
could outrun any man born in Ire- 
land. Another tower is named 
after King John, who here presid- 
ed over the first English parlia- 
ment ever held in Ireland. It were 
well for Ireland had the English 


Jameses and Johns no _ towers 
named after them in her land, and 
if they themselves had never set 
foot on the banks of her beautiful 
rivers. 

Part of this Castle of Lismore is 
said to be of great antiquity, but 
those who wish to read a detailed 
description of the building can do 
so by consulting Black’s Guide to 
Ireland. As for me, there is little 
about the castle round which mem- 
ory loves to linger. Its beauty is 
like that of the mausoleum erected 
above the remains of a great man ; 
and hardly that, for the mausoleum 
may have some connection with 
the fame and the history of him 
who sleeps beneath it; but, so far as 
I know, this grand ducal castle has 
no connection with the greatness 
it covers, Besides, its very exist- 
ence is a sad commentary on Eng- 
lish misrule in Ireland. It is a 
real “ banquet-hall deserted,” and 
one might easily imagine it was 
built as the haunt for the spirits of 
the old professors and monks who 
once made the name of Lismore 
glorious among the nations of Eu- 
rope. When I saw it a few months 
ago its sole occupant was one ser- 
vant; and the very thought of it is 
enough to make one wish that all 
the dukes and duchesses were gone 
out from its castle halls for ever, 
and the castle itself made what it 
ought to be—a real Irish univer- 
sity. 

But let us turn aside from dukes 
and castle halls to view a scene 
more pleasing to Irish and Catho- 
lic hearts. 

Seven miles away from the Cas- 
tle of Lismore, and nestling at the 
feet of the Knockmealdown Moun- 
tains, is the far-famed Abbey of 
Mt. Melleray. The name of Mt. 
Melleray was familiar to me, hav- 
ing often heard it spoken of by an 
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ald and much-esteemed companion 
of college days, who had spent 
some time in the school attached 
to the monastery. By the way, I 
met in this same school a bright 
young Irish-American lad all the 
way from St. Teresa’s parish, New 
York City. 

According to Black’s Guide, Mt. 
Melleray is chiefly remarkable as 
the abode of a community of monks 
living under a very severe rule. 
They sleep, it says, only five or six 
hours; and though the community 
is chiefly of native Irish, it was 
made up originally of some French 
Cistercians whom the revolution 
of 1830 forced to quit France. 
Neither of these statements is cor- 
rect. The monks are allowed seven 
or eight hours of sleep out of the 
twenty-four, and the Cistercian 
monks who were banished from 
France by the revolution of 1830, 
and who settled at Melleray, were 
all either Irish or English. 

A drive of seven miles on an Irish 
jaunting-car brought me. from Lis- 
more through Cappoquin to Mt. 
Melleray. A monk with a sweet 
smile, and a face as rosy and bright 
as a young boy’s, met me at the 
door and bade me welcome. As no 
one is supposed to visit Melleray 
save for the good of his soul, I told 
the good monk who received me 
that I had come to make a few days’ 
retreat. I was immedictely con- 
ducted to a good-sized room, neat- 
ly carpeted, in what is termed the 
guest-house. The furniture of the 
room consisted of a bed, a few 
chairs, a table, and some pious 
books. At supper-time I found 
some twenty guests assembled in 
the dining-room. This assembly is 
constantly changing from day to day, 
new guests coming in, old ones: go- 
ing away. There is always spirit- 
ual reading going on during the 
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imeal, because, as already stated, 
all are supposed to be on retreat 
during their stay at the monastery. 
The quality of food given to guests 
is plain and plentiful, but in no way 
sumptuous. An opportunity for re- 
treat is here afforded to all classes 
of persons. There are lodging- 
houses outside the monastery, where 
women can secure comfortable 
quarters, while they can make all 
the spiritual exercises of retreat in 
the church attached to the monas- 
tery. Men, whéther lay or cleri- 
cal, are received within the enclo- 
sure and lodged in the guest-house, 
which really forms part of the mon- 
astery itself. Thechurch and mon- 
astery are not very remarkable in 
an architectural point of view, and 
were built, evidently, more with an 
idea to utility than beauty and 
show. The interior of the church, 
besides the space occupied by the 
stalls of the community, and which 
forms the choir proper, affords 
ample room for a large number of 
visitors. Only men, however, are 
admitted into this part of the church, 
though I think there is a gallery 
from which ladies may take a look 
in and be edified. 

During the first few days of my 


Stay at Melleray I saw little of the 


place, except the garden, my own 
room, and the church.. From the 
garden of the monastery, itself a 
lovely spot, there is a very exten- 
sive view of the surrounding coun- 
try, which for beauty is almost in- 
comparable. All around you are 
the green fields and hills, dotted 
with pretty cottages, where, only for 
the labor and example of the monks, 
nothing save the wild mountain 
heather could be seen. A few 
miles away is the Blackwater, slow- 
ly winding its way onwards to the 
sea amid scenes teeming with love- 
liness and richin history and story ; 
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back of you are the wild Knock- 
mealdown Mountains, lifting their 
heathery heads heavenward, from 
which, if you have courage enough 
to climb them, you may look out 
over the broad Atlantic, whose 
waves, as they break on the rocky 
Irish coast, “ clap their broad hands 
for glee,” proud that nature has ac- 
corded them the privilege of keep- 
ing guard round a land so fair. 

All persons staying at the mon- 
astery are expected to attend the 
High Mass which is sung every 
day, and the chanting of the office 
in choir, except that part of it 
which is said during the night. 
‘The music in use at Melleray is 
the very plainest of plain chant. 
One can recognize in it no “ proud 
swellings,” no soft harmonies, no 
sweet. murmurabulations—nothing, 
in fact, but the plain chant, with 
here and there an occasional nasal 
accompaniment; for not all the 
Irish monks are good singers, and 
more is the pity, because all seem 
very anxiousto sing. It seems that 
the abbot, in order toaid their good 
will, procured an organ some time 
ago, which is now used to keep the 
monks in tune; but the organ itself 
appears to be rather wheezy and 
all its notes set in sharps. How- 
ever, being neither a musician nor 
a good singer myself, the poor sing- 
ing of some of the old monks did 
not much trouble me, especially as 
I knew they were thinking of God, 
and not of what this one or that 
thought of their singing. 

The main altar in the church is 
very beautiful, and back of it isa 
fine stained-glass window with a 
charming picture of Our Blessed 
Lady holding our divine Lord upon 
her lap, and a bright-faced angel 
on either side. There was a sweet, 
motherly look on the face of Our 
Blessed Lady which won my heart. 
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1 could sit and look at that win- 
ning face, which spoke of God and 
heaven, for*hours and hours with- 
out wishing to do anything else. 
No office seemed long while I could 
sit and gaze on that beautiful pic- 
ture. ‘This is a sad kind of a world 
at best, and the longer we live and 
the more experience we get the 
more this truth grows upon us. 
This is a world whose sunshine 
suddenly changes to gloom, even 
while we are basking in it; a world 
where fond ties are formed to be 
some day rudely snapped asunder. 
Still, I think if, after all the ups and 
downs, the hours of sunshine and 
the days of gloom, we may one day 
come to see in heaven that Mother’s 
face, which we know is a thousand 
times more beautiful there than the 
highest art can paint it here; if 
we may be allowed some day to 
kneel at that Lady’s feet in the land 
where her Son is King, and she in- 
deed is Queen, and have the joy of 
feeling her warm hand laid with a 
mother’s blessing on our head, and 
be allowed to hear from her own 
mouth the sweet welcome home 
with which she greets her children, 
then will every cloud be dispelled 
from our heart, and naught but the 
joy of eternal sunshine remain. 

A, very remarkable character 
among the monks of Mt. Melleray 
is Father Paul, a great confessor 
for the ladies. Father Paul looks 
like one who, having been dead 
and buried, got permission to come 
back to earth in order to preach of 
death and the grave by look and 
word to others. Why he is so 
popular with the ladies I am sure 
I don’t know, unless it comes from 
the fact that this fair portion of 
humanity is apt to go from one ex- 
treme to the other. The man, 
however, who caught my eye and 
won my heart was Father Alphon- 
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sus, a really wonderful fellow. We 
took to one another immensely 
from the start, on the ground, I 
suppose, that nature has wisely es- 
tablished a mutual sympathy be- 
tween strength on the one hand 
and weakness on the other. Fa- 
ther Alphonsus must be well ad- 
vanced in years, but his age sits 
lightly on him. He looks like the 
pictures one sees of the high-priest 
Melchisedech; and when he looks 
straight at you, and gives his leath- 
ern belt a twitch with one hand 
while he rubs down his gray beard 
with the other, he makes you feel 
like saying to him: “ Lead on, O 
father! Whithersoever thou shalt 
go I will go; thy people shall be 
my people.” Father Alphonsus had 
been in America, and in New York; 
and this fact, of course, served to 
cement the bond between us. He 
was once pastor of a church in the 
West Indies, but an earthquake 
walked in to see him one day, and 
in going out it shook his little 
church all to pieces; and this, of 
course, forced him to come to New 
York, the fame of whose charity 
has gone abroad among the na- 
tions. He afterwards returned to 
his native land, where he became a 
canon, and pastor of one of the 
most important parishes in the 
metropolitan city of Dublin. Fi- 
nally he made up his mind to hide 
himself away in the monastery of 
La Trappe, and to exchange the 
high old name of Butler for simple 
Father Alphonsus; still, he carries 
the martial air of his name and 
race even under the monkish cowl. 
It would be well worth a person’s 
while to go from here to Mt. Melle- 
ray for the sake of meeting such a 
man as Father Alphonsus. 

As my health was poor, Father 
Alphonsus thought it would be un- 
wise for me to make anything like 
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a protracted retreat, so he told me 
to knock about and read some in- 
teresting book. ‘The guest-master, 
Father Maurice, a most amiable 
man, took me all through the mon- 
astery, the various work-shops at- 
tached, and the schools, ‘There 
are two schools, one for the poor — 
children of the neighborhood, the 
other a classic boarding-school for 
boys. In this latter school I met 
my young friend from New York. 
The lodging-house for students at- 
tending this school is the hand- 
somest building in the whole 
neighborhood, and. is situated at 
the entrance of a beautiful avenue 
leading up to the monastery. The 
charge for board and tuition is 
very small, being only something 
over a hundred dollars per year. 
I heard the exact sum stated, but 
have forgotten it. 

The monks are variously em- 
ployed, some in or about the mon- 
astery, some in teaching, some 
working on the farm; and any one 
who wishes to find the idle and 
lazy monk so often spoken of and 
written about will search Melleray 
in vain, for no such character lives 
there. 

There are about seven hundred 
acres of land attached to the mon- 
astery, for which. the monks pay 
what in Ireland is called a nominal 
rent; though it seems to me that 
when the labor of the monks, which 
has changed the barren heath into 
a fertile farm, is taken into ac- 
count, the annual rent—about five 
hundred dollars—is not so very 
nominal after all. I. went on pur- 
pose to see some land which was 
under the process of reclaiming, 
and my honest opinion is that no 
Yankee farmer would take such 
land, even if offered a hundred 
dollars premium for every acre of 
it he succeeded in bringing under 
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cultivation, It must take years of 
labor and patient waiting before 
such land as I saw can be made 
productive. Yet I think Father 
Maurice told me that what I saw 
was some of the best of the land as 
it came into their possession. When 
the place was given to the monks 
there were about seven acres un- 
der cultivation ; the remainder was 
wild mountain heather. Not only 
have the monks reclaimed their 
own land from wildness and bar- 
renness, but their example and 
success have been the means of 
reclaiming the land round about 
them; so that, instead of being 
charged a rent, they ought to re- 
ceive .a large percentage from the 
revenues accruing from every acre 
of reclaimed land. However, they 
make no complaint, but, on the 
contrary, seem thankful and grate- 
ful for what they have received, 
and show no disposition to take 
credit to themselves for what they 
give. No poor person comes to 
their door and goes away empty 
and hungry. Any man can enter 
their guest-house, and be fed and 
cared for during two weeks, and 
when he goes away he may give 
something for the support of the 
monastery or not as he pleases; 
and if he gives nothing he hears 

o word of complaint about it. I 
as told of a wealthy Englishman 
who, having heard of this, could riot 
believe his ears, and so resolved to 
try by his own experience if such 
were really the case. Year after 
year he came to Melleray, remain- 
ed the full time, and went his way, 
paying nothing, until at Tast, fully 
satisfied that the generous hospi- 
tality of the monks was a reality as 
well as a name, he sent them a 
bountiful donation to aid them to 
continue it. 

The monks themselves, by their 
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rule, are allowed only one meal in 
the day; but this rule may be modi- 
fied in favor of those who are weak 
and sickly. ‘heir meals do not 
vary much in the quality of the vic- 
tuals, which always consist of bread 
and vegetables; and, from what I 
heard one of the monks at Melle- 
ray say, a man might just as well 
attempt to analyze a dish of Ameri- 
can “hash ” as to judge of the kind 
of vegetables that go to make up 
the dinner of a Trappist monk, 
once they are served at table. It 
would seem as though everything 
is chopped up fine enough to pass 
through a sieve, and any bit of 
cabbage or other esculent refus- 
ing to go through that operation is 
rejected as unfit for a monk’s pal- 
ate. On great feast-days, it seems, 
they get some little extra in the 
way of food. A friend of mine, 
who happened to be stopping at 
the monastery on the feast of St. 
Bernard, asked one of the fathers 
what they were going to have for 
dinner in honor of the great festi- 
val. “ Besides our usual fare,” he 
replied; “ we will get a little bit of 
cheese about two imches square.” 

Whatever may be faid about the 
character of their diet, the monks, 
as a rule, seem to thrive upon it, 
and a healthier or happier-looking 
lot of men it would be very hard 
to find. They are so simple-mind- 
ed and innocent that, like children, 
a little thing makes them happy. 
Although they observe perpetual 
silence, except when employed in 
offices for the discharge of which 
talking is a necessity, still I am 
sure they have their own little 
jokes and quiet merriment among 
themselves, all of which they fully 
enjoy. 

‘They go to bed at seven o'clock 
in the evening, and rise at two in 
the morning. In summer the hour 
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for retiring is eight in the evening, 
but the hour for rising is the same 
the whole year round. They are 
allowed to take a nap of about an 
hour during a certain part of the 
day. They sleep in a common 
dormitory, but each monk has a 
little apartment walled off for him- 
self. Their beds are made of 
planks, and over each bed is 
thrown a little straw mattress, 
which, perhaps, serves to delude 
the imagination with an idea of 
softness. However, if Shakspere 
be any authority in the matter, it 
seems that soft couches and silken 
canopies are not the best incen- 
tives to sleep. 

‘* Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 


Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 
And hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy slum- 


ber; 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ?”’ 


In spite of their hard 
Trappist monks must sleép well, 
else they would not look so happy. 

The few days I expected to 
spend at Melleray were lengthen- 
ed out almost to a full week; and 
during that week I don’t think 
I could have been happier in any 
other spot of earth than I was 
there. ‘Towards the end of my 
stay I came across a history of 
the Cistercian Order; and I am 
sorry I did not come across it 
sooner, as it might then have 
proved of more advantage, be- 
cause, as it was, I had hardly 
time to do more than read over the 
history of Melleray proper, and to 
make from it a few hurried ex- 
tracts. If the author of the Cis- 
tercian historywhose name is 
likely written in the Book of Life, 
though it is not on the title-page 
of his work—should happen to come 
across these extracts, I feel confi- 
dent he will not be displeased with 
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the use I have made of them; and 
if they prove as interesting to 
others as they did to me, then I 
shall be more than amply repaid 
for whatever little labor they have 
cost me. 

The primeval Melleray, which 
has given its name to all the others, 
is situated in Brittany near Chateau- 
briant, in the diocese of Nantes. 
The history of this first Melleray 
carries us back to the very middle 
of the middle ages—those ages of 
great faith which produced so many 
great men and great works. How- 
ever, as we learn from the history 
of Melleray, great charity did not 
always accompany the great faith 
of those times. In the year 1145 
two religious were sent out from 
the monastery of Ponteron, near 
Angers, to select a site for the 
foundation of a new monastery. 
Tired and footsore with their jour- 
ney, these poor religious sought 
hospitality for the night in the vil- 
lage of Moisdon, but they sought 
it in vain. ‘hey received nothing 
but the cold shoulder from pastor 
and people, and were forced to seek 
among the beasts of the forest the 
shelter for the night which was de- 
nied them among a Christian and 
Catholic people. Finding in the 
forest the trunk of a hollow tree, 
they blessed it with a sweeter bene- 
diction than Sancho Panza ever 
stowed upon his blanket, for they 
knew it would cover them all over. 
Scrambling into the hollow trunk, 
they found their way impeded by a 
honeycomb; but you may be sure 
this did not long impede the two 
tired and hungry monks. Having 
satisfied their hunger, they rolled 
themselves up in the tree, blessing 
God, who had not only provided 
them with a bed and blankets of 
Nature’s best make, but fed them 
besides with the sweetest meal they 
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had eaten for many a long day. 
‘This providential circumstance 
marked the place for the new mon- 
astery, and a house of hospitality 
was opened, where a daily lesson 
of hospitality was taught for many a 
year to the inhabitants of an inhos- 
pitable region. The name, Meil- 
leraie or Melleray, preserves the 
memory of the honey and the ho- 
neycotab which formed the welcome 
and dainty supper of the two poor 
religious who were so unkindly 
treated by their fellow-men. 

July 29, 1830, Charles X. was 
driven from the throne of France, 
and Louis Philippe, Duke of Or- 
leans, became regent of the em- 
pire. This change of government 
made Father Anthony, who first 
was abbot of St. Susan’s, Lull- 
worth, in England, and who had 
transferred his community from St. 
Susan’s back to Melleray, in France, 
anxious to embrace an offer from 
the Archbishop of Dublin to found 
a house of Cistercian monks in Ire- 
land. Father Vincent Ryan and 
Father Malachy were sent as the 
pioneers of this new Irish foun- 
dation. Father Vincent, however, 
found the establishment of a Trap- 
pist house in Ireland a more diffi- 
cult task than his good father 
abbot in France had anticipated. 
He succeeded at length in renting 
a place at Rathmore, in the Coun- 
ty Kerry, about twelve miles from 
the far-famed Lakes of Killarney. 
‘This foundation did not last, and 
was afterwards transferred to the 
present Mt. Melleray, in the County 
Waterford, not far from the banks 
of the Blackwater. The revolution 
of July shut out all hope of return 
to France, and made Father Vin- 
cent see that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for himself and his breth- 
ren to seek some permanent foun- 
dation in his native land. In Au- 


gust, 1831, the government suppress- 
ed the community of Melleray in 
France. It was declared, in virtue 
of an ordinance sanctioned by Na- 
poleon, that Melleray was an illegal 
and unconstitutional establishment. 
Ordinances which later govern. 
ments had abolished were brought 
into requisition to accomplish the 
entire destruction of the monastery. 
How much the general government 
was to blame for these proceedings 
I am unable to say, but certainly it 
would be hard to find a more un- 
manly and unjust persecution than 
that to which the poor monks of 
Melleray were at this time subject- 
ed in the highly civilized land of 
France. The conduct of Mr. Henry 
Newman, British consul at Nantes, 
forms the bright side in the dark 
picture of this persecution against 
the monks. Mr. Newman’s be- 
havior throughout the history of 
this sad affair was all that could be 
expected from a Christian and a 
gentleman. No praise would be 
too much for the efforts he made to 
protect the monks, and save France 
the disgrace of expelling from her 
shores a community of innocent 
men; and if his efforts were un- 
successful it was because no man 
can teach justice and discretion to 
a lot of unruly Frenchmen, once 
their blood is up. You might just 
as well try to teach the dynamite 
Irish patriots that violent talk and 
squibs will never upset the power 
of England. 

Sixty-four of the monks expelled 
from Melleray were conveyed to 
Ireland in a sloop-of-war provid- 
ed for the purpose by the French 
government. The monks them- 
selves chose Ireland as their desti- 
nation, and when they reached the 
Irish shore all except five or six 
went in a body to Father Vincent 
Ryan at Rathmore. Father Vin- 





cent gave those who wished for it 
leave to seek a home elsewhere, as 
he and his community were in 
very straitened circumstances; but 
only a few availed themselves of 
this permission, the greater part 
preferring to stay with their breth- 
ren and share their fortune, such as 
it was or might be. 

Sir Richard Keane, a Protestant 
gentleman, had lately made over to 
Father Vincent about six hundred 
acres of barren mountain land near 
Cappoquin, in the County Water- 
ford. At present they (the monks) 
occupy about seven hundred acres. 
Probably in the beginning they 
paid a much smaller rent for the 
land than they do at present, as 
the Cistercian history states that 
the rent exacted by Sir Richard 
Keane was a mere nominal affair; 
but whatever it was in the begin- 
ning, we have seen that at present, 
all circumstances being taken into 
account, it is not so very nominal. 

In 183g five lay brothers—or con- 
vert brothers, as they are styled in 
Cistercian annals—were sent to be- 
gin the enclosing and cultivation of 
this new tract of land. These 
brave monks came to the land 
pointed out to them, with nothing 
in their hands save, perhaps, a 
stout Irish blackthorn, and without 
either scrip or purse in their pock- 
et. They had neither camels nor 
tents, and their only protection 
against the inclemency of the 
weather was their faith and trust in 
Providence. However, they were 
in the midst of Irish charity, and 
cold indeed must be the heart shat 
would fail to warm. About seven 
acres of the land allotted to the 
monks were under cultivation, and 
on this tract was a cottage occupied 
by a keeper of moorlands. ‘This 
cottage Sir Richard gave the monks 
for their immediate use. ‘Ihe poor 
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Irish people who prayed God-speed 
to the monks as they wended their 
way up the. steep mountain-side 
might say with truth: “ Silver and 
gold we have not; but what God and 
nature have given us, and what our 
enemies have been unable to take 
from us, that is at your service.” 
The poor Irish peasants had no 
money to give, but they could give 
their time and labor ; and these they 
did give with a heart and a half. 
Father Qualey, of Modeligo, heard 
of the coming of the monks, and 
uttered the battle-cry that goes to 
every Irish heart—for “God and 
the cowled head!”—and faster than 
you could count them three hun- 
dred able-bodied parishioners were 
at his side, as faithful and true to 
their parish priest as ever the Old 
Guard was to the first Napoleon. 
And here I may add that an Irish 
parish priest is not a man any 
guard need be ashamed to follow. 
Physically, intellectually, and mo- 
rally the Irish parish priests are 
fit to stand at the head of the Irish 
race. I was struck with admiration 
at what I may call the physical 
grandeur of the Irish clergy, and 
can only account for it in this way : 
that when an Irish mother wishes 
to offer a child to God and to the 
service of his altar, it is not a 
“sprishaun” she carries. thither. 
She selects the flower of the flock 
as the only fit offering to be made 
to Him who gave his only-begotten 
Son for her sake. 

Not one of the three hundred 
men who followed Father Qualey 
but was animated to redoubled en- 
ergy by the word and example of 
their worthy pastor. The ery to 
arms was carried over every hill 
and echoed along the shores of the 
Blackwater, and soon Father Walsh, 
of Cappoquin, and his brave curate 
at the head of two thousand stal- 
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wart sons of toil, each bearing on 
his shoulder a spade or some other 
agricultural weapon, were seen 
marching to the assistance of the 
monks whose brethren in the ages 
past and gone had shed such a 
halo of glory and sanctity round 
old Erin’s Isle. No sooner was 
one body of men weary of the toil 
and labor for the monks than an- 
other body was at hand fresh and 
anxious to take their place. One 
party of laborers came from a vil- 
lage in the County Cork, sixteen 
miles away. They left home at 
seven o'clock in the evening, ar- 
rived at the monks’ temporary cha- 
pel at three o’clock the next morn- 
ing, heard the first Mass, then set 
to work with a will, and continued 
at it till a late hour in the after- 
noon, ‘Their day’s work done, they 
set out on their return to their 
homes, where they arrived about 
the hour of midnight. As they en- 
tered the village from which they 
had gtarted the day before they 
met another company just setting 
out for the monastery to do as they 
had done. In fact, the whole coun- 
try was up and doing, determin- 
ed that the monks should have a 
home once again in old Ireland, or 
else Irish spades should lose their 
virtue and Irish hands their cun- 
ning. No noble work for God or 
country was ever accomplished in 
Erin’s land in the doing of which 
the daughters of Erin have not had 
a large share; and the settlement of 
a home for the monks at Mt. Mel- 
leray was no exception to this rule. 
In ‘each company that came to 
clear away the rocks and barren 
heath from the land assigned to 
the Cistercian monks were many 
respectable farmers’ wives and 
daughters; and many, doubtless, 
were the friendly contests between 
the aged matrons and the young 


girls as to who could do most in 
preparing a home for the monks 
who, they felt by some divine in- 
stinct, would be the means of 
bringing down blessings on them- 
selves and those they loved. 

Soon twenty-five acres of land 
were cleared and enclosed, and pre- 
pared for cultivation. A building 
20 by 11g feet, two stories high, 
was erected and made ready to 
receive the monks still to come. 
Soon the waste land round about 
the new monastery was purchas- 
ed and brought under cultivation, 
and property that hitherto. had 
been of little or no value became 
the home and support of thousands 
of peaceful and industrious inhabi- 
tants. 

The dark spot on this sunny 
picture is the fact that the poor 
people, after having reclaimed the 
land from barrenness and waste, 
found that the landlord, instead of 
rewarding their labor, had doubled 
their rents. . 

Mt. Melleray grew and prosper- 
ed, and was quickly raised to the 
dignity of an abbey, Father Vincent 
Ryan being appointed by Gregory 
XVI. the first mitred abbot, with 
jurisdiction entirely independent 
of the mother-house in France. 
Father Vincent was the first abbot 
consecrated in Ireland since the Re- 
formation spread its blight—worse 
than the potato-blight—over the 
land of St. Patrick. The consecra- 
tion of the new abbot took place 
in the private chapel of Dr. Abra- 
ham, Bishop of Waterford, on May 
17, 1835. The first stone of the 
building which now constitutes the 
abbey was laid by Sir Richard 
Keane on the feast of St. Bernard, 
August 20, 1833. The stone was 
blessed by Dr. Abraham in pre- 
sence of a large number of clergy, 
besides some twenty thousand lay 
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persons. It was occupied by the 
community in 1838, and Mass was 
celebrated in the church for the 
first time on October 21 of the 
same year, Father Vincent Ryan 
died December 9, 1845, at the age 
of fifty-seven, and in the thirty- 
fourth year of his religious profes- 
sion, leaving after him the reputa- 
tion of a kind and amiable superior. 

In 1838 Daniel O’Connell made 
a retreat at- Mt. Melleray. Lord 
Stuart de Decies, hearing O'Connell 
was at the abbey, called upon him; 
but Dan refused to see him, on the 
ground that he was just then en- 
gaged with a greater Lord than any 
lord of earth. This circumstance 
was told me by one of the monks, 
who knew Dan well; and the story 
is in keeping with the character of 
the man, who never allowed respect 
for persons to interfere with any 
duty to God or principle. O’Con- 
nell was one of those truly great 
men who, feeling that all their 
greatness comes from God, are not 
ashamed to confess that truth be- 
fore men. The greatest of living 
American orators, who speaks of 
O'Connell from. personal knowledge 
of the man, has told us that he 
combined in himself all that was 
worth admiring in the eloquence 
of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Choate, 
and Everett. 

When O'Connell presented him- 
self at the bar of the British Par- 
liament and asked leave to plead 
his right to take his seat in that 
assembly, the leave was granted, 
not, likely, from any sense of justice 
or a willingness to admit the claim 
put forward, but from a curiosity 
to see the wild Irishman from 
Kerry, and to hear how his brogue 
would sound in the stronghold of 
English prejudice and religious hate. 
It was likely. amid the derisive 
laughter of some and the incredu- 
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lous gestures of others that O'Con- 
nell entered that hall where for 
three hundred years Protestant bi- 
gotry had sat as queen. He began 
and spoke as only O’Connell could 
speak, The Englishmen gazed at 
him and then at one another in 
utter astonishment, for they read 
in one another’s eyes : 

“What! is this your sample of 
the wild Irishman? Does this man 
belong to that race we have been 
taught to despise from our youth 
up? Surely never man spoke before 
as this man speaks!” . O'Connell 
seized and held up before their 
eyes that ugly monster of religious 
bigotry which for centuries had 
fattened on the blood and toil of 
oppressed millions, and, after prov- 
ing it deserving of death on a hun- 
dred counts, he strangled it in face 
of its friends, and then cast it at 
their feet a mangled and hideous 
corpse. But even its former friends 
refused to acknowledge the nasty 
thing or to grant it Christian bu- 
rial, and it was spurned from one 
to the other, until at last the doors 
of Parliament were thrown wide 
open and the thing was kicked out, 
let us hope for ever, and Catholics 
were once again admitted to an as+’ 
sembly from which, whether Eng- 
lish or Irish, they had been exclud- 
ed for three centuries. 

After delivering that speech 
which battered down the accumu- 
lated prejudices of three hundred 
years, O’Connell retired into a 
corner of the apartment and began 
quietly to recite his beads. Yet 
this is the man whose name cer- 
tain would-be Irish patriots cannot 
mention without a slur or a sneer 
of contempt. Would to God there 
was one man, among all those who 
in our day put themselves forward 


as Irish patriots, like unto O’Con- 
nell! 
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{n 1850 a filiation from Mt. Mel- 
leray was established near Du- 
buque, in the State of Iowa, un- 
der the name of Our Lady of La 
‘Trappe, New Melleray. 

This new foundation has already 
contributed two bishops to the 
hierarchy of the United States— 
Smith and O’Gorman—both of 
whom are nowdead. A newbranch 
from the Irish Melleray has been 
lately established near Roscrea, at 
a place in the King’s County, Ire- 
land, under the title of Mt. St. 
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Joseph. Ten thousand pounds— 
about fifty thousand dollars—were 
given towards the purchase of this 
new site by Sir Arthur Moore, mem- 
ber of Parliament for the County 
Tipperary. A considerable debt 
still remains to be paid, and a 
monastery and church are yet to 
be built ; but, notwithstanding, the 
monks have set to work trusting in 
God and the charity of their breth- 
ren, and surely the men who have 
made Mt. Melleray what it is to- 
day cannot fail at Mt. St. Joseph. 


APPRENTICESHIP SCHOOLS IN FRANCE.* 


Amonc the educational experi- 
ments made of late years in France 
two of the most successful and 
based on the largest scale are the 
Municipal School of Apprentices of 
La Villette (Paris) and the School 
of Watchmaking at Besancon, capi- 
tal of the department of Doubs, 
and centre of the watchmaking in- 
dustryin France. The Paris school 
prepares apprentices for various 
trades, the Besancon school for one 
only. Both are so organized that 
the hours given to study are balanc- 
ed by a large proportion of time 
devoted to hand-work and practi- 
cal instruction in it. 

The Zcole Municipale d’ Appren- 
fis, founded in January, 1873, isa 
free school, chiefly due to the efforts 
of M. Gréard, iate director of pri- 
mary education for the department 
of the Seine, and at present vice- 
rector of the French Academy; a 
man well known in connection with 
educational matters, and an advo- 


* Apprenticeship Schools in France. Silvanus 
P. Thompson, London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
1379. 


cate of technical education in any 
shape suitable to the local wants of 
any commune, parish, city,etc. All 
the municipal schools of Paris are 
free and organized on a very liberal 
scale; but this is also, to some ex- 
tent, self-supporting, since the ma- 
chinery, tools, furniture, etc., made 
by the pupils is either retained for 
the use of the school (unless, as some- 
times happens, the pupil buys his 
tools on leaving) or sold by the 
municipality to outsiders, the pro- 
ceeds, however, not going direct to 
the school, but to the municipal 
treasury. In 1878 four thousand 
francs’ worth of such objects was 
sold, and a collection of models 
was furnished to a city school of 
apprenticeship just starting at Lille. 
In 1879 more than twelve thousand 
francs’ worth of accessories has 
been made, and the sales increase 
each year as the permanent fittings 
cease, to require addition or im- 
provement. The first expense was 
considerable, the buildings, altera- 
tions, and land (of which there is 
more than is needed) costing about 
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$600,000, and the outlay on school 
and workshop fittings having been 
over $50,000. This expens:, how- 
ever, was not incurred at one time, 
the shops having been furnished 
piece by piece by the apprentices 
from the materials bought year by 
year. The necessary outfit of the 
metal-turning department largely 
exceeds that of the others, and up 
to last August the data of expenses 
attending the two new departments 
of locksmiths and makers of phi- 
losophical instruments had not been 
published. Salaries absorb over 
$5,000, and the purchase of raw 
materials about the same; and, 
roughly estimated, the average 
yearly cost to the city of each pu- 
pil (there are 221 at present, though 
the number originally provided for 
was 175) comes to $250, while the 
average cost, calculated according 
to the capital invested in the land 
and buildings, etc., added to the 
annual outlay, is between $500 and 
$600: 

The trades taught are those of 
a carpenter, wood-turner, pattern- 
maker, smith, fitter, metal-turner, 
locksmith, and maker of philosophi- 
cal instruments, the last two having 
been added in 1879. The appren- 
tices are admitted only between the 
ages of thirteen and sixteen, and 
such as have not obtained a certi- 
ficate attesting the completion of 
their elementary education are ad- 
mitted only after an examination 
of an equal standard of difficulty. 
The term is of three years, although 
no contract of apprenticeship is en- 
tered into, and includes not only 
general preparatory training, but 
full and practical initiation into the 
handicraft taught. Theonly money 
remuneration is a trifling fortnight- 
ly gratification of a few cents, in 
strict proportion to the satisfactori- 
ness of the pupil’s work; and half 
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of this is always retained for him 
in the school savings-bank. Mr. 
Thompson, who has_ personally 
studied the working of this school, 
and read a detailed account of it, 
and others like it, before the Politi- 
cal Economy Section of the British 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science, sitting at Sheffield, 
August, 1879, thus describes some 
of its characteristics : 


“An apprentice spends at first only 
five hours and a half per diem in the 
shops, and during his first year follows 
a fixed system of rotation—first in the 
workshop for wood, then in the work- 
shop for metal. After trying his hand 
at carpentry for, say, six weeks, he will 
spend a couple of months in filing and 
chipping ; after that proceed to wood- 
turning, and so make the round of the 
various occupations ina preliminary way, 
picking up a general acquaintance with 
all of them, and executing, under careful 
direction, a course of preliminary exer- 
cises in each. His first year over, he 
makes his choice, and settles down to 
steady work at one department, his hand 
and head being alike benefited by the 
variety of experience he hashad. Hence- 
forth the work which he executes will 
possess some intrinsic worth apart from 
the value it has had as a means of train- 
ing. ... Henceforth, too, he spends a 
larger proportion of time in the work- 
shops. Apprentices of the third year 
give seven hours and a half to the shops 
and three hours to studies, general and 
technical. . . . All down one side of the 
long workshop on the ground-floor are 
ranged benches and vises for the ap- 
prentice fitters ; in the centre and at the 
nearer end the lathes for metal-turning, 
the planing-machine, machines for drill- 
ing and punching, and a universal shap- 
ing-machine. Overhead runs the shaft- 
ing that brings the power from the motor, 
a semi-portable steam-engine of eleven 
horse-power, placed in an adjoining 
shed. It is managed by the apprentices 
themselves, the third year’s pupils acting 
week-about as engineer, with a second- 
year’s apprentice as stoker. At the far 
end of the room are the forges. . . . Two 
master-workmen suffice to superintend 
the fitters and metal-turners. . . . No 
piece of work does any pupil undertalk« 
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which has not already been the subject 
first of a rough pencil-sketch with the 
dimensions scribbled upon it, and after- 
wards ,of a finished ‘ working-drawing ’ 
taken out to scale with ruler and com- 
passes. Each pupil has his drawing be- 
side him. His work, when finished, is 
noted down on the record, and his name 
is affixed to the article he has made, to- 
gether with other particulars—such as, 
for example, the number of hours he has 
taken to complete it. The exercises he 
has to execute are chosen in accordance 
with a predetermined list, increasing in 
difficulty as his hand acquires practice. 
This gradual transition {rom the easiest 
to the most difficult tasks, so impossi- 
ble in the ordinary negligent and irregu- 
lar apprenticeship of the shops, is the 
surest way to excite in the budding ar- 
tisan the ambition to excel, and is the 
source of an enormous saving of time in 
his apprenticeship. . . . The greatest at- 
tention is paid to precision of work. 
Rules of thumb are absolutely forbidden ; 
the workman must do nething without 
knowing why he does it. His tools 
must be made of a particular shape, their 
angles ground to a particular number of 
degrees—not because such has always 
been the traditional practice of the shops, 
but because such and such a shape can 
be shown to give the greatest strength 
compatible with least material, or be- 
cause the particular angle prescribed is 
the one which experiment proves to be 
most effective for the work to which the 
tool is to be applied.” 


Naturally, the spirit of enter- 
prise animates both masters and 
pupils, and the eager, workman-like 
pride might even lead to waste of 
time in trials of visionary improve- 
ments, did not the discretion of the 
director interfere; but this depart- 
ment is fortunate in being under 
the management of a man—M. 
Bocquet—equally far from exagge- 
ration on the side of conservatism 
as on that of rashness, and who 
has taken advantage of this school 
as of a field in which to carry out 
many of the suggestions of Rou- 
leaux in his Zreatise on Machi- 
mery. Several among the machines 
of the school workshop embody 
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new inventions, especially a plan- 
ing-machine made by the appren- 
tices, with a novel automatic con- 
trivance for lifting the tool during 
the return; also an ingenious ap- 
plication of the principle of the 
screw in a simple and safe piece of 
gearing to set some of the heavy 
lathes in action. The contempo- 
rary history of inventions is a part 
of the school-room training, and it 
even becomes a point of honor with 
the boys to inform themselves in- 
telligently and minutely of every 
instance of progress and improve- 
ment bearing upon their own branch 
of study. The workshop for wood 
illustrates the same spirit of tho- 
roughness, the work. in every case 
being executed to scale from work- 
ing-drawings made by the pupils, 
each for himself. Great stress is 
laid upon the paramount import- 
ance of technical drawing, or, as 
Mr. Thompson appropriately calls 
it, industrial drawing, of which he 
says: s 

“. . . Let it be remembered that draw- 
ing is the language of the skilled con- 
structive industries—just as essential to 
them as reading and writing are to gen- 
eral commerce. By the term drawing is 
meant not outline drawing, nor perspec- 
tive drawing, nor yet mechanical draw- 
ing (so-called), but that system of draw- 
ing which has been adopted as the most 
convenient for conveying to. a workman 
the dimensions and form of an object he 
has to construct—the system, in short, ac- 
cording to which the working-drawings 
of engineers are constructed, the theo- 
retical processes of which are known by 
the stilted and pedantic name of ortho- 
graphic projection. .. . Working-draw- 
ings, giving plan and elevation and per- 
haps one or more other views of an ob- 
ject, cannot be drawn except by a per- 
son who knows something of plane ge- 
ometry, something of solid geometry, 
something of model-drawing ; but they 
may be executed either precisely with 
ruler and compasses, or roughly, by the 
unaided hand, provided only that they 
shall unmistakably convey the relative 
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dimensions and positions of all portions 
of the object. . . . The success of the La 
Villette apprentices is largely due to the 
excellence of the system under which 
they are taught this the... universal 
language of skilled labor. . . . Their sys- 
tem is, in brief, as follows: The master 
first draws on the blackboard a rough 
working-drawing in free-hand ;. . . the 
pupils copy, also in free-hand. No such 
thing as a ruler and compasses is allow- 
ed. The master then‘ figures’ his sketch 
—i.¢., indicates its dimensions, curves, 
etc., by appropriate numbers written down 
on its various lines. The pupils ‘figure’ 
their sketches. The master then rubs 
out his sketch. The pupils retire to 
their own desks, take out ruler and com- 
passes, and from the dimensions marked 
on their sketches proceed to make out a 
finished working-drawing to scale. . 
Sometimes the procedure is changed, 
and the pupils are set to sketch a simple 
bit of machinery ; to measure it and fig- 
ure their sketches; then to execute a 
finished drawing to scale. ‘These details 
may seem trifling. On the cogtrary, the 
matter is of vital importance. Technical 
education without education in technical 
drawing is a delusion and a sham.” 


The school-room work has a bear- 
ing on each particular trade taught 
in the workshops, and the general 
culture not specially connected 
with a trade is on a level with, 
though it does not take up so much 
time as, that imparted in primary 
and in many secondary schools. 
There is a course of technology in 
very simple form, treating, in words 
as plain as the subject allows, of 
wood and iron and other materi- 
als, their nature, constitution, pro- 
perties, possibilities, defects, and 
cost; of machines and their con- 
struction, use, limitations, of each 
part and its office—the nuts, bolts, 
axles, etc., being described. Tools 
are treated of, practically but sci- 
entifically, and nothing is taught 
which is not explained; conven- 
tion and dogmatism, such as form 
the ignorant slang of average shops, 
are carefully excluded, and a rea- 
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son is given for each minute detail, 
while the pupils are even encourag- 
ed to object, discuss, and question. 
In the third year the course con- 
sists chiefly of lessons on steam- 
engines and machine tools. Every 
lecture is illustrated by black-board 
sketches, which each pupil repro- 
duces in his note-book; and these 
notes end by becoming a valuable 
work of reference, the object of fre- 
quent borrowing on the part of past 
scholars whose notes were less per- 
fect.. Almost all branches of prac- 
tical scientific study are included 
in the general course. Chemistry 
takes an hour every week, which 
seems too little, considering the 
important connection between it 
and so many of the higher process- 
es of metal-working; mechanics, 
descriptive geometry, and geome- 
trical drawing are prominent stu- 
dies—a fact which explains itself; 
physics are taught by Amaury, of 
the National Observatory of Paris 
—a man whose name is nearly as 
familiar outside his own country as 
within it; English is taught also, 
though of course not thoroughly, 
and rather for the sake of under- 
standing the medium through which 
the larger part of new inventions 
and improvements is announced 
and explained to the scientific 
world; and though history and 
geography are not forgotten, the 
teaching in these branches may be- 
considered the weak spot in the 
course of study. Mr. Thompson 
says that the neglect of these stu- 
dies occurs in almost all French 
schools, and perhaps it has some 
connection with the fact, so often. 
commented upon, that the French 
are emphatically a non-emigrating 
people. The law as connected with. 
industrial pursuits has a place on 
the programme of the school of La 
Villette, and a large library, both 
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of technical and other works, is at 
the disposal of the pupils. M. 
Gréard’s work on Apprenticeship 
Schools, written while this speci- 
men was being organized, specifies 
some of the principles on which 
he intended it to be based, and 
which have controlled it ever since. 
Some of them, though sounding 
like axioms, have been seriously 
controverted by other educators 
as sincere, enthusiastic, and practi- 
cally experienced as M. Gréard. 


‘*No premature admission ; the physi- 
‘cal strength no less than the mind of the 
‘child not admitting, before a certain age, 
of the serious education of apprentice- 
ship.* 

‘*No too considerable agglomeration 
of pupils, nothing being more demoral- 
izing. 

‘* No rapid specialization; the hand 
and the mind alike deriving unmixed 

-gain from the generality of exercise. 

“No school feces, the institution being 
designed for the poorest classes ; but no 
board or lodging provided, as the fam- 

‘ily ought to keep charge and have the 
‘honor of following the education of the 
child. (As the municipality has charge 
of a large area, and distance must some- 
times become an impediment to procur- 
ing a place for a boy in this schoel, no 
matter how eager and fitted for it he may 
be, it seems as if this rule of non-provi- 
sion for bodily needs might be occasion- 
ally relaxed, and perhaps it actually is, 
in suitable instances.) 

‘*No exercises prolonged until body 
and mind are fatigued; variety of exer- 
cises being one of the conditions indis- 
pensable for the well-balanced develop- 
ment of the physical, intellectual, and 
moral powers of the apprentice. 

“No theoretical scientific teaching ; 
since the education of an apprenticeship 


*Last year a writer in the Philadelphia Ledger 
——a paper in which the question of technical educa- 
tion was warmly discussed—said : ‘* When a boy or 
a girl has reached the age of thirteen the most valu- 
able time for the instruction of the hand, the eye, 
and the mind has passed, and the too prevalent no- 
tion that young persons should not be set to work 
until they can wield sledge-hammers or push jack- 
planes is an error.” M. Salicis also, in a pamphlet 
on Priniary Teaching and Apprenticeship, in- 
sists that the chief notions of a child about any trade 
are formed between the ages of six and twelve. 
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school ought, if it is to be fruitful, to 
take as its starting-point not theories 
but facts, and ought to deal with those 
theories only whose practical applica- 
tion can be demonstrated.” 


The subordination of theory to 
practice is a point in which it is 
easy to err on the side of over-cau- 
tion, thereby crippling the educa- 
tion desirable for a boy with any 
mechanical genius. The right pro- 
portion between theoretical and 
practical teaching varies almost 
with the capabilities of each pupil, 
and personal tact on the part of 
the teacher is needed to discern 
what proportion suits each, and 
how best to supplement in some 
cases the lack of a theoretical 
teaching not fitted for all scholars, 
or for which time is not provided 
in the general course. It is dan- 
gerous ¢o lay down hard and fast 
rules with regard to the amount or 
the manner of teaching in any 
school whose professed object is 
to avoid the defects of ordinary 
schools. 

Havre and Douai both possess 
apprenticeship schools on much the 
same plan as the one just describ- 
ed, but both are older and small- 
er; and Lille has just established 
a similar municipal school, whose 
statistics have not yet been made 
accessible. 

An institution of a like kind, 
though restricted to the teaching 
of one trade only, is the School of 
Watchmaking at Besancon. Un- 
like those of Cluses and Macon, 
which are under government man- 
agement and aim at turning out 
foremen, mostly recruited from the 
middle classes, the school of Besan- 
con is under municipal rule and 
expressly intended for the educa- 
tion of apprentices of the artisan 
class. Fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants of the city are employed in 
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the watchmaking business, and half 
a million of watches are annually 
produced in Besancon, supplying 
five-sixths of all that enter the 
home market, while the surplus 
has of late years superseded much 
of the Swiss trade in Switzerland 
itself. The school was founded in 
1860 for the accommodation, at first, 
of thirty-six pupils, the number 
having increased up to the present 
year to ninety. The conditions of 
admission are exactly like those at 
La Villette, and tie education is 
free to town-boys; but those from 
a distance pay a fee of $40 a year, 
and are boarded by the town-coun- 
cil at a neighboring ‘Jycce at the 
cost of $120 a year. 


“There are several ‘ scholarships,’ 
founded respectively by the council- 
general of the department, by the local 
Masonic lodge, by the Watchmakers’ 
Guild, and by several of the wealthier 
manufacturing houses of the district. 
These scholarships usually take the 
form of a gift of working tools. The 
complete course of instruction in the 
school lasts three years, but provision is 
made for specialists either to take a 
shorter course or to remain for a longer 
period in the school. The education is 
twofold, the apprentices having eight 
hours a day of manual exercises in the 
workshops of the school, and either two 
or three hours of school-teaching.” 


It is the aim of this institution 
to enable young watchmakers to 
make a constant study of, and com- 
parison between, theory and the re- 
sults at which practice has arrived. 
ivery détail of watchmaking is 
carefully and intelligently taught, 
hand-work being still prominent, 
though each new invention is used 
and applied. The school-room 
hours are devoted, besides the 
scientific teaching bearing directly 
on watchmaking, to French, arith- 
metic, algebra, book-keeping, and 
machinery-drawing, two hours a day 


being allotted to either the latter 
or to geometry. Out of the thir- 
teen teachers, two are for drawing 
alone and seven are practical mas- 
ter-workmen. ‘The city has profit- 
ed by the school, as nearly all its 
apprentices, including those from a 
distance, settle to work in Besan- 
con; and since 1860 over four hun- 
dred pupils have gone through the 
course and found work at good 
wages within the city. The cost 
of this school is, of course, less than 
that of La Villette; the annual 
amount spent on salaries, materials, 
etc., is $5,000, nearly half of which 
is covered by a yearly grant from 
the city, and the rest by private 
subscriptions, the school-fees con- 
tributing but a trifling part. Mr. 
Thompson speaks thus of the re- 
sults of the experiment: 


The pupils ‘‘ are more methodical and 
intelligent in their work, steadier in gen- 
eral conduct, have a far better grasp of 
the whole subject, and are pronounced 
to be much more competent than the 
average of workmen at executing re- 
pairs, since they have learned principles, 
and have not been kept doing one thing 
—say polishing pivots—all through the 
yeats of apprenticeship. They earn two 
francs a day,* on the average, imme- 
diately on leaving school—a sum about 
equal to that of other apprentices when 
coming to the end of a four or five years’ 
apprenticeship. The quality of their 
work is extremely good, excelling in 
precision and perfection of workman- 
ship—two essentials in watchmaking. 
The unique and exquisite collection of 
typical studies executed by the pupils of 
this school will be vividly remembered 
by visitors to the Paris Exposition of 
1878. . . . The pupils on leaving school 
do not generally work as quickly as ap- 
prentices coming from the shop of a 
master, but speed of execution comes 
with time and practice. It is far better 
to make a good workman than a guick 
workman, especially if the latter gains 


* Not quite fifty cents. The rate of wages for all 
trades is very low in France. Belgium, and Germa- 
ny, while even in England it is not always half the 
rate of the United States. ; 
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quickness by learning to make nothing 
but one small piece from year’s end to 
year’s end.” 


The Besancon trade in watches 
has increased within twelve years 
from three hundred thousand to 
five hundred thousand, and that in 
spite of the depression of 1870-71. 
Half a million francs’ worth of 
watch-movements are annually ex- 
ported to Switzerland, and the re- 
port of the Swiss commission sit- 
ting at Bienne, canton of Berne, 
in December, 1876, says: “In ten 
years our exports to France have 
fallen from four millions of francs 
to one million four hundred thou- 
sand; . .. theFrenchimports .. .« 
have risen from three hundred and 
eighty thousand francs to one mil- 
lion six hundred thousand—that is 
to say, they have guintupled.” The 


Geneva school of watchmaking, 
the oldest and once the only one, 
founded in 1824, was reorganized 


in 1843; but no others existed un- 
til after the French rivalry had 
grown formidable, when no less 
than six Swiss schools of a like kind 
sprang up, one after the other, be- 
tween 1863 and 1874. When Savoy 
was ceded to France, in 1863, Na- 
poleon III. reorganized the school 
of Cluses, dating from 1848; but, as 
has been said before, this school 
was intended only for the use of 
the middle classes. Paris is at 
present discussing a foundation of 
the Besancon kind, but its “ Cham- 
ber of Watchmakers ” has not come 
to a decision. Mr. Thompson says 
that, from personal intercourse with 
many of the foremost Parisian jew- 
ellers and goldsmiths, he learnt 
that a school on this plan is much 
needed for workmen in the pre- 
cious metals. Several houses have 
established free night-schools for 
drawing, designing, modelling, chis- 
elling, etc., for their apprentices, 
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and the Syndical Chamber of Gold- 
smiths has opened a general night- 
school of the same description in 
the Rue St. Martin; but these 
schools can do only partial good, 
and are not founded on a perma- 
nent basis. In London the Gold- 
smiths’ Company has debated a 
project of the same sort, but no 
effect has been given to any of the 
suggestions offered. One school 
under proper management, and with 
sufficient funds as well as prestige 
from the permanent nature of its 
foundation and the weight of its 
founders, would be enough to train 
apprentices, in any of the capitais 
of the world, in the skilled work 
necessary to all branches of the 
goldsmith’s and jeweller’s art. The 
high price of the raw material 
would present some difficulty, but 
far less waste would occur than 
must be the case in the hap-hazard 
training of isolated apprentices in 
the various shops of jewellers, etc. 
A much older type of appren- 
ticeship school is the Paris /mstitu- 
tion de St. Nicolas, under the man- 
agement of the Christian Brothers. 
This was founded in 1827 by Mon- 
seigneur de Bervanger, and exists 
at present under hardly changed 
conditions. There are now almost 
a thousand boarders, two hundred 
and twenty of whom are appren- 
tices learning a trade in small 
workshops in the centre of the 
school precincts, let out to small 
shop-keepers, generally owners of 
some business in the city. They 
are called “patrons,” and sign a 
formal contract of apprenticeship 
with the parents. or guardians of 
their apprentices, who work nine 
hours a day under the supervision 
of the “patron” himself or a fore- 
man, two or three hours being de- 
voted to schooling under the tui- 
tion of the brothers. The latter 
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have nothing to do with the tech- 
nical training of the boys, and only 
watch over the mutual behavior of 
the “ patrons ” and the apprentices, 
besides taking charge of the physi- 
cal comfort and moral education of 
the latter. The parents of each 
pupil pay $80 a year for his board 
and lodging, except in the case of 
boys who have entered under twelve 
years of age, for whom only $60 
are charged. ‘The brothers’ teach- 
ing is free, as also the manual in- 
struction, the proceeds of the ap- 
prentice’s work being at the dispo- 
sal of the “patron.” No pupil is 
admitted who cannot read and 
write. The term is for three or 
four years; if for four, the patron 
pays the fees for the fourth year, 
and occasional “ gratifications ” for 
good work are expecied by the boys. 
The trades taught are at present 
fifteen : 1, marble-masons; 2, book- 
binders ; 3, optical turners; 4, com- 
positors; 5, ptinters; 6, working 
clockmakers; 7, makers of brass 
mountings for clocks; 8, makers of 
bronzes; 9, makers of wind instru- 
ments; 10, gilders ; 11, carpenters ; 
12, portmanteau (or valise) makers; 
13, wood-carvers; 14, makers of 
philosophical instruments ; 15, map- 
engravers on stone. For the last 
four of the#e occupations the term 
of apprenticeship is invariably four 
years; for the rest, generally only 
three. On the whole, the work of 
all trades is done fairly well, in 
some very well, and pride is taken 
in their efficiency by both patrons 
and pupils; but there is the inevita- 
ble drawback of an effort to make 
the work pay at the earliest possi- 
ble time, which leaves “no provi- 
sion for that very useful class of 
exercises which, though commer- 
cially unremunerative, are of the 
highest value as a means of train- 
ing the beginner.” ‘The methods 
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of teaching are scarcely scientific ; 
traditional rules, left to the pupils’ 
own wit to interpret, supersede in- 
telligent work carefully explained 
and illustrated, and working-draw- 
ings are hardly ever used. The 
system has many of the defects of a 
careless apprenticeship on the old 
plan, though provided with certain 
checks in the shape of the watch- 
ful care and moral influence of the 
brothers. Tife sanitary arrange- 
ments, under the care of the latter, 
are, says Mr. Thompson, “ admira- 
ble.” One of the brothers—among 
the general body of whom there 
are more educated and thoughtful 
men than it is supposed, even in 
France, where they are better 
known than elsewhere—has devis- 
ed an excellent system of teaching 
drawing and modelling; but upon 
inquiry it was found that the study 
was restricted to “those who had 
need of it in their occupation,” and 
was looked upon as an adjunct 
rather than a foundation. The 
map-engraving was _ particularly 
good, has won medals at the Paris, 
Vienna, and Philadelphia Exposi- 
tions, and is patronized by the 
French Minister of Public Edu- 
cation. “The wood-engravings, 
many of them also drawn on the 
wood by the apprentices themselves, 
are excellent, and would not dis- 
credit the (London) Graphic or 
the ///ustrated News.” But not all 
the work is on this level; some is 
even very poor; the school-room 
teaching is unfortunately entirely 
severed from that of the shops. 
The boys, however, are generally 
steady and plodding, and able on 
leaving school to find immediate 
paying employment, and in time 
they rise to be small “ patrons” 
themselves. St. Nicolas is self- 
supporting through the income 
from school-fees and the rent of the 
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shops, plus a few trifling legacies, 
gifts, and subscriggions (in all $230,- 
000 in 1878) ; b e brothers take 
no salaries and get only their liv- 
ing. A few other such schools ex- 
ist in Paris, the most efficient of 
which are the following orphana- 
ges: Our Lady of Refuge,* a school 
for ninety-five children, mostly 
young, of both sexes, with work- 
shops and boardingehouses for ap- 
prentices going out to work; or- 
phanage and professional schools 
of St. Mary’s Providence, a techni- 
cal school for sixty boys and one 
hundred and twenty girls, teaching 
vellum-painting, artificial flower- 
making, dress and fan making, etc. 
(the boys’ occupations are not spe- 
cified by Mr. Thompson) ; Orphan 
Apprentice Home, an industrial 
school for over two hundred or- 
phans and waifs, where the trades 
taught are printer, plaster-ornament 
maker, shoemaker, carpenter, lock- 
smith, and gardener. 

Another French type of appren- 
ticeship school is that kept up by 
large business houses for their own 
young men; one example will be 
enough, that of the printing firm 
of Chaix & Co., Paris, printers of 
the Zudicateur railroad time-tables. 
This is on a comprehensive scale, 
and improves each year. It has 
existed for seventeen years, and has 
turned out over one hundred good 
workmen, most of them employed 
by the firm itself, but commanding 
equally good wages wherever they 
findemployment. They are bound 
as apprentices for four years, and 
the employers guarantee to find 
them a place when their time is 
out, ‘There are two branches, the 
printers and the compositors, the 
former working under foremen at 
the machines, the lattes in a room 
separate from but overlooking the 


* Notre Dame Préservatrice. 
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general workshop, where they see 
the business of the place, machinery, 
presses, etc., going on. The bust 
of the founder of the house, Napo- 
leon Chaix, stands at one end of 
the room, and above runs the fol- 
lowing motto in gilt characters 
along a cross-beam in the ceiling: 
“The house for each; all for the 
house.” The school-room seats 
forty apprentices. There are two 
hours’ study a day, and three sepa- 
rate courses of study: one elemen- 
tary, for those whose previous edu- 
cation has been deficient ; second, a 
technical (the chief one), includ- 
ing typography, grammar, writing, 
“composition,” reading and cor- 
recting proofs, the study of differ- 
ent founts of type, engraving on 
wood and steel, reading and “ com- 
position” of Latin and Greek 
(without any attempt at grammar, 
or translation in those languages), 
and of English and German, with 
modified lessons in their grammar, 
and short exercises for translation ; 
lastly, a supplementary course, 
teaching the history of printing, 
mechanics and physics, the ele- 
ments of economics, and a few 
notions of applied chemistry, deal- 
ing chiefly with such matters as 
soda, carbon, turpentipe, oils, and 
acids. A small money prize—two 
cents—is given each day for punc- 
tuality, and wages are given on a 
scale proportionate to the increas- 
ing value of the apprentices’ work, 
the compositors getting from ten 
cents to fifty a day, and the print- 
ers from fifteen tq eighty. Their 
wages as workmen during the first 
year after their apprenticeship 
range from seventy-five cents to 
one dollar and fifty cents a day, 
and they also become participants 
in the bourses annually divided 
among the“ attached ” work-people 
of the house—i.c., those who, by 
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apprenticeship or by long service, 
become entitled to participation. 
Two hundred and fifty out of the 
seven hundred employed are, in 
this way, small share-holders, of 
whom more than half are past 
apprentices. A savings-bank and 
two insurances—one against death 
and one against accidents or sick- 
ness—are connected with the house, 
the proprietor contributing fifteen 
francs a year to the account of 
each apprentice who has savings in 
the bank, besides interest on the 
actual amount. In 1878 ten thou- 
sand dollars were thus distributed 
among the hands. The practical 
teaching is very thorough. The 
apprentice compositors, says Mr. 
Thompson, 

“ Are set to work on chosen exercises 
suitable to their age and capacity, and 
such as to introduce successively to 
their notice all the various difficulties 
which they must overcome in order to 
understand their business and become 
thorough workmen. During the first 
year they are taught the generalities 
of typography, the different founts and 
faces of types, and the systems of spac- 
ing and setting lines. During the se- 
cond and third years they have to set up 
titles, tables, and to learn correcting 
proofs. In the fourth year they are 
put under the charge of the workmen 
who put the type into pages, and work in 
the principal shop.” 


The statistics of this school have 
not been published, but that the 
experiment has proved remunera- 
tive as well as successful there is 
no doubt. The large encourage- 
ment in the shape of practical 
money-help to the men has much 
to do with the success of the 
school; but the heads of the firm, 
wise as they were in thus supple- 
menting the school advantages, 
nevertheless consider the teaching 
itself the main element of success, 
and certainly, in the long run, the 
most important to their own inte- 
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rests. There is a‘larger number of 
schools on this plan—ze., under 
private and professional manage- 
ment—than on any other through- 
out France; and aithough Mr. 
Thompson, after comparison be- 
tween four different methods of 
technical instruction, all fairly il- 
lustrated in French schools of va- 
rious types, decides that the mu- 
nicipal workshop and school side 
by side, such as exist at La Villette 
and Besancon, is ¢#e apprentice- 
ship school ‘of the future, and is 
adaptable to any country, there is 
little doubt that, for immediate pur- 
poses, schools in connection with 
large establishments are not only 
as desirable, but the plan is also 
more feasible. Municipalities move 
slowly and have many things to at- 
tend to; and, unlessin a town where 
one special industry is dominant, 
and the town council is recruited 
largely from one body of manu- 
facturers, the personal interest, 
which goad is the quickest to re- 
form and improvement, would be 
lacking ; whereas each trade, or the 
larger firms engaged in it, has a 
direct interest in educating skilled 
workmen and competing with the 
influence of so-called socialist ideas, 
the growth of which is becoming a 
factor worthy of notice in every in- 
dustrial community... France con- 
tained at the close of 1878 two 
hundred and thirty-seven schools 
of the above description, some of 
them providing board, some not. 
Several Parisian jewellers have 
established private schools for their 
own work-people, where art is 
taught in a manner to enable an 
exceptionally clever boy to make 
this teaching a basis for an artistic 
education beyond the needs of a 
mere jeweller. A silk factory at 
Jujurieux, department of Ain, em- 
ploys four hundred and fifty girls, 
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and boards and teaches them, be- 
sides paying each from forty to 
sixty dollars a year; a ribbon-weav- 
ing firm of old standing, MM. Col- 
combet, of St. Etienne, department 
of the Loire, employs three hundred 
and twenty girls, one hundred and 
forty of whom are apprentices, and 
provides day and night schools for 
boys and girls, as well as dwellings 
for the work-people and their fami- 
lies, on the plan of the late Sir 
Titus Salt’s model town of Saltaire, 
in England; and a cotton-spinning 
house, Thiriez & Son, at Lille, em- 
ploying fifteen hundred hands, of 
whom one-third are children, has not 
only regular schools for boys and 
girls, but a créche and a Kinder- 
garten, as well as a separate home 
for orphans, not to mention insur- 
ance clubs, a savings-bank, lecture 
and entertainment rooms, etc. We 
have no data to refer to, but be- 
lieve that a few cotton manufac- 
tories in the north of England have 
some arrangements of this nature, 
lecture-rooms, night-clubs and mo- 
del dwellings especially. Eng- 
land, however, is considerably be- 
hind France in any attempts at 
educating skilled workmen and 
women, and a distrust of things 
foreign, as well as the national feel- 
ing of resentment at interference, 
prevents the speedy adoption of 
any remedy, even experimental and 
temporary. The work which so- 
cialism clamors for the state to un- 
dertake can be at present done 
piecemeal and successfully by em- 
ployers themselves and any other 
men of good means who, whether as 
private individuals or members of 
a corporation, think prevention bet- 
ter than cure. Not long ago Mr. 
Gibson, president of the ‘Trades- 
Union Congress during its annual 
meeting at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
spoke discouragingly, if not dis- 
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paragingly, of the system of techni- 
cal education as a remedy for the 
low state of British manufactures 
in general and their reduced worth 
in the foreign market : 


‘*... It was quietly assumed,” he 
said, ‘‘ that some of these [foreign] coun- 
tries had an advantage over this [Eng- 
land] in their manufacturing industries. 
The ignorance of the British workman 
hasalways been regarded as an unknown 
quantity by his candid friends, and those 
gentlemen who advocated measures de- 
signed to instruct him with a technical 
knowledge of the trade he belonged ‘to 
were desirous that the same opportuni- 
ties should be afforded him here as were 
supplied on the Continent. In these 
schools diplomas were granted, and the 
advantages of having secured the educa- 
tion necessary to be in this position were 
stated to be that the services of those 
who obtained them were much sought 
after by employers, and that they were 
everywhere able to demand higher wages, 
because their work was of more value. 
He wished not to be misunderstood nor 
taken to mean anything that would im- 
ply an underrating of the importance 
and value of education of this kind to all 
workmen ; but it must be apparent to 
any one who had the slightest acquain- 
tance with the conditions of employ- 
ment of this class of men in Britain that 
this education, vouched for as it might 
be by however many diplomas, could not 
be relied upon to bring them promotion 
of any kind. In the railway services of 
the country, for instance, it was well 
known that engine-men and drivers, with 
the diploma of long experience, were 
too often suspended and dismissed for 
the most trivial faults, and sometimes 
no fault at all, in order that their wages 
might be reduced. The effect of this 
special knowledge in these countries 
[the United Kingdom] had not been felt 
in any part of our trade, and could not 
be ranked as one of the causes of its de- 
pression.” 


These statements seem more 
dogmatic than precise, especially 
as, in the case of engine-drivers, it 
is not specified whether a real cer- 
tificate from a competent school or 
self-acquired practical knowledge 
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is understood by the “diploma of 
long experience.” That the im- 
provement in many Continental 
products has gradually pushed Bri- 
tish manufactures of a like kind out 
of the market is not denied by 
English business men, and this im- 
provement could scarcely exist 
without some unusual generaliza- 
tion of technical knowledge and 
skill among the mass of workmen. 
It is at least worth while to try the 
working of the same tool in Eng- 
land; but while the trades-unions’ 
aim remains rather the controlling 
of the temporal affairs of workmen 
than the furthering of their intel- 
lectual and moral progress, it is not 
likely that they will give their coun- 
tenance to a scheme of quiet and 
slow-working utility whose influ- 
ence would be towards the healing 
of the artificial feuds between em- 
ployers and employed, and the 
creation of a well-founded spirit of 
contentment among a class surely 
increasing in education, prosperity, 
and self-respect. Agitation is so 
wholly based upon destitution that 
any broad scheme, not utopian or 
violent, for the removal of the con- 
ditions of destitution must be in- 
stinctively distasteful to agitators, 
which, practically, most /eaders of 
trades-unions are. In England, 
where the upper classes, on the 
surface at least, take much more 
part in questions relating to the 
well-being of the lower classes, and 
where intercourse between the two 
is more developed than it is in the 
United States, a good deal of vague- 
ness and conventionality still dis- 
tinguishes the speeches made at 
educational gatherings by members 
of Parliament and other men of 
wealth or position. Good sugges- 
tions, however, are often made, as 
Mr. Gladstone’s at a lately-started 
Nonconformist College, tending to 
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the equalization of classes in know- 
ledge and the decline of social 
prejudices; and those of Mr. Smith, 
member of Parliament, at the open- 
ing of anew school for the poor 
outside the jurisdiction of any 
board, concerning the thorough- 
ness of moral education, and the 
confining of teaching to a few 
branches of study calculated to 
become a basis of further self-at- 
tained knowledge. Still, no dis- 
tinct effort towards utilizing school- 
time for the purposes of trade has 
yet been made in England, except 
in the cases of a few manufacturing 
firmsinthe north. Weare not aware 
of any extended efforts in this coun- 
try—that is, any commensurate with 
the importance of the subject or 
the size of the places where such 
improvements would be most bene- 
ficial; but the experimental school 
in Philadelphia is growing and 
prospering, and it is probable that 
the trustees of Girard College will 
provide technical education | in 
many branches on a liberal scale 
for at least several hundred boys. 
A suggestion has been made, the re- 
sult of which would be immensely 
beneficial in the agricultural dis- 
tricts—i.e., to teach farming in the 
common schools—and the cost to 
each town would be trifling, less, in- 
deed, than is frequently incurred 
by prolonged carelessness as to the 
state of the buildings or fittings of 
district schools. It would be well 
if more publicity could be given 
to this practical and useful idea. 
Courtry interests are often over- 
looked by reformers under whose 
eyes the abuses and shortcomings 
of city life come most prominently, 
but they are as-important as the 
interests of the crowded inhabi- 
tants of cities. The large manu- 


facturing towns are probably the 
places where schools on the French 
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plans above described could be 
best tried; and that instruction 
there is needed in most branches 
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at Barnakeery. 
of work can hardly’ be denied. 


The subject is, at any rate, worth 
investigation. 


MY CHRISTMAS AT BARNAKEERY. 


1 HAD played innumerable rub- 
bers of whist with Colonel Dolphin 
at the Stephen’s Green Club, Dub- 
lin, and had lost them. I had 
borne with his revokes, borne with 
his long-winded explanatory and 
double-milled apologies, borne with 
his interminable and prosy sto- 
ries of horses that ought to have 
won the Conyngham cup at Punch- 
estown; I had snubbed him, cut 
him, ‘spoken of him, not falsely— 
Heaven forbid !—but in a way calcu- 
lated to warn others against falling 
foul of him; and yet one lovely 
morning in the month of August, in 
the year of grace 187-, found me 
in a first-class carriage belonging 
to the Midland Great Western 
Railway Company of Ireland, en 
route for Barnakeery, the seat of 
the redoubtable colonel, whose in- 
vitation to fish for salmon I found 
myself utterly unable to resist, 
partly because I had not been in- 
vited to “ wet a line” elsewhere, and 
partly because I consider that a 
day’s salmon-fishing is worth—well, 
it is worth being bored by your 
host, provided that his mutton hap- 
pens to be tender, his claret soft, 
and his whiskey John Jameson's 
seven-year-old. 

Colonel Dolphin is a pompous 
old fogy, who presides at petty ses- 
sions in his magisterial capacity as 
though he were the lord chief-jus- 
tice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and passes sentence upon turf-lift- 
ers and poachers as though the black 


cap was snugly adjusted on his 
rusty-looking brown jasey. He 
dyes his whiskers a Tyrian purple, 
his moustache a canary color. He 
wears black satin stocks of the 
year one, and straps to his trousers. 
His frock-coat is always buttoned 
up to his chin. 

Now as regards myself. / ama 
fogy. Iam an old bachelor, rusty, 
crusty, of confirmed habits. I re- 
side in two old-fashioned apart- 
ments in Eccles Street, Dublin. I 
have lived there for twenty-five 
years. My landlady—adsit omen ! 
—is a widow: the widow of my 
old kinsman, Tom Connolly, who 
broke his neck with the Meath 
harriers. My twenty pounds a 
month keep the roof over her 
head. She keeps another lodg- 
er, an old bachelor. We are like 
Box and Cox. I never meet him 
except gn the staircase. He is taci- 
turn, I am reserved. “ Mornin’!” 
“How do?” This is all that the 


English language has done for 
either of us in twenty years. I am 
not rich, but I am snug. I am 


worth one thousand pounds a year. 
I spend about five hundred, be- 
cause I live generously and like 
life after my own fashion. I pur- 
pose leaving my property to—but 
I will not anticipate. 

Upon arriving at the Barna Sta- 
tion I found a retainer of the col- 
onel’s in waiting—a_ bright-eyed, 
merry-looking “boy,” attired, al- 
though it was a warm day in Au- 
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gust, in an enormous frieze coat ; 
not the petroleum, shoddy, and 
devil’s-dust which is worked into 
our ulsters, but a cunning substance, 
soft as a dog’s ear, warm as a turf 
fire, and as impervious to water as 
though the wearer were encased in 
three solid inches of trotter-oil. 

“Yer honor’s for Barnakeery ?” 
he cried, touching his hat. 

“Tam.” 

“ Yer Counsellor Daly?” 

Having responded in the affirma- 
tive, I inquired if the colonel had 
sent a vehicle for me. 

“Av coorse he did, yer honor; 
he wudn’t see ye bet that way. 
Have ye more nor wan box, 
sir?” 

Now, I pique myself on two 
things—my attire and my luggage. 
I hold that no man has a right to 
go on a visit to a friend with seedy 
garments or travel-stained, bulgy 
impedimenta, ‘The servantsare more 
impressed when they find a visitor 
the owner of a handsome dressing- 
case, and of garments which com- 
pel respectful admiration during 
brushing; and we all know that the 
verdict of the jury that sits “ below 
stairs ",very materially influences 
the decision of the upper court. 
Judge my disgust when ,asked if 
my solid leather, brass-capped, 
nickel-mounted, patent valise was 
my only “box”! I felt that I was 
throwing pearls before swine, and 
that a hair-trunk of the year ’15 or 
an emigrant’s wooden chest would 
have suited Barnakeery quite as 
well as my very elegant travelling- 
case and my garments built by 
Mr. J. H. Smalpage. 

An outside-car awaited us, upon 
the well of which my “ box ” was 
safely roped in by a few dexterous 
twists at the horny hands of my 
charioteer, who drew back some 
paces to admire his Davenport 
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Brothers’ trick, exclaiming in unc- 
tuous tones of satisfaction : 

“ Sorra a stir yell stir so long as 
the car ll hould.” 

“What is your name?” I asked, 
as we started at a hand-gallop up a 
stiffish hill. 

“Ned Jyce, yer honor.” 

“Have you been long with the 
colonel ?” 

“Long! I’m wud him man an’ 
boy, an’ so was me father afore me 
—the Lord be merciful to him, 
amin !” : 

“Ts the 
here?” 

“Well, now—he is—an’—he isn't. 
There’s some that wud borry mo- 
ney for to spind it on him, an’ 
there’s more that crasses the road 
whin he’s seen comin’. He’s a soft 
man enough av ye’ll humor him, 
but he bangs Banagher whin he 
gets on the binch below at Rowsers- 
town. Faix, he’ll give ye a month 
av ye wur for to sneeze in the 
coort.” 

“ Are his sentences severe ?” 

“Well, now, they’re harder be 
raisin av the way he gives thim. 
But he met his match wanst,” said 
Joyce, with achuckle. “ Pat Fal- 
vey—that’s his cabin over there be- 
yant the showlder av that hill—was 
suspected av—well, it was thought 
quare that wan of Joe Heffernan’s 
sheep should be as bare as a crow 
and that Pat’s barn should be 
rowlin’ in wool; and so they had 
poor Pat up before the binch. 
‘What have ye got for to say for 
yerself, ye owdacious burglar?’ sez 
the curnel, 

“* Sorra a wurd, barrin’ this,’ sez 
Pat, as bould as a ghandher: ‘ Av 
the wool found in the barn fits Joe 
Heffernan’s sheep I’m guilty,’ sez 
he, ‘but av it doesn’t I’m innocent : 
an’ I demand, in the name of jus- 
tice, that the wool be thried on.’ 


colonel liked down 
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“ Well, sir, wud ye believe it, but 
the curnel, who’s as just as the sun, 
sint for the sheep and sint for the 
wool, an’ no sooner was the sheep 
—it was a ram, yer honor—put on 
the table but it let a roar that ye’d 
hear in Barnakeery, an’ darted right 
into the curnel’s stomik, pitchin’ 
him over the clerk an’ raisin’ a 
terrible whillalew. 

“* Arrest yer presoner!’ roared 
the curnel, pointin’ to the ram; an’ 
it tuk five policemen wud fixed 
bagonets for to ketch him. 

“*Now, yer honor,’ sez Pat Fal- 
vey to the curnel, ‘I'll lave it to yer- 
self, av that wool was tuk off that 
ram, wouldn’t the crayture be only 
too plazed for to yet into it agin 
on this murdherin’ could day ?’ 

“Well, yer honor, this riz the 
laugh agin the binch, an’, begorra, 
Pat Falvey got off scot-free.” 

After I had enjoyed a laugh—for 
the story was told with inimitable 
drollery—I asked if the colonel was 
alone at Barnakeery. 

“Thrue for ye, sir. There’s no- 
body there but the misthress an’ 
Miss Emily.” 

“The mistress? 
married ?” 

“ Faix, Father Mick O’Brien sez 
so, anyhow; an’ Ae never makes a 
mistake.” 

Up to that moment I imagined 
that Colonel Dolphin was an old 
bachelor like myself; up to that 
moment I regarded him in the light 
of an elder in a brotherhood into 
which I had been promoted by the 
direct and unerring influence of 
time. Why the deuce didn’t he 
speak of his wife instead of the 
Conyngham Cup? It was treating 
me badly, and I mentally resolved 
upon avenging myself on his sal- 
mon, his mutton, and his Lafitte. 

“ And pray who is Miss Emily?” 
I asked. 
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“ Sorra a know I know, sir. She 
kem on us promiscuous. Some 
say she's Mrs. Dolphin's niece, more 
say she’s the curnel’s niece, an’ 
some say quare things, mind ye; 
but she’s good to the poor, and 
sings illigant at last Mass on Sun- 
da’s in front of -a harmonicum that 
she riz for Father Mick herself; 
an’ she’s as nice a young leddy as 
there’s in the barony, and a nice- 
mannered young leddy—good luck 
attind her day an’ night !” 

A mystery, I thought. This visit 
promised well. 

“What is Miss Emily’s other 
name?” 

“ Troth, thin, it’s tasty enough— 
Primtose, no less. ‘There’s heaps 
o’ the rose about her, sure enough.” 

Somehow or other I became in- 
terested in Miss Emily Primrose. 

“ How long has this young lady 
been at Barnakeery ?” 

“How long? Why, thin "— 
scratching the side of his head— 
“she kem at Candlemas; no, faix 
last Aisther was a_ twelvemonth. 
She kem on the last thrain from 
Dublin, an’ it was Tim Donnelly 
that dhruv her to Barnakeery an’ 
bet thim up in the dead o’ the 
night. 

“© Who's that at the doore, at 
all, at all?’ axed the curnel. 

“*It’s me, yer honor,’ says Tim. 

“Who the dickens are ye?’ sez 
the curnel in a towerin’” rage. 

“*Tim Donnelly, the boy that 
dhrives the car from Barna Sta- 
tion, yer honor; an’ I’ve a young 
leddy here that’s bet up be th’ 
could. ‘Spake up, miss,’ sez Tim 
to Miss Emily, ‘for the curnel ’ud 
sind a bullet through the doore in 
a brace o’ shakes.’ 

“So she ups and cries in a tear- 
ful way. 

“*Tt’s me—Emily Primrose,’ sez 


she. ‘I have come to ye, for me 
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heart is sore,’ sez she, ‘an’ I’ve no- 
where else for to lay me hed,’ sez 
she.” 

“ And what did the colonel say ?” 

“ Here’s Barnakeery, sir,’ was 
the response of Ned Joyce, as, pass- 
ing through a somewhat formidable- 
looking gate, we dashed into the 
neatly-gravelled drive and up to 
the hall-door of an old-fashioned, 
able-bodied house surrounded by 
venerable elm-trees whose boughs 
rubbed themselves affectionately 
against the upper window-panes. 

“Ye can go in on that doore, 
yer honor,” said Ned, “an’ I'll luk 
afther yer box,” disappearing, as 
he spoke, in the direction of the 
ivy-covered stables. I was about 
to ring the bell when a low, girlish 
voice exclaimed : 

“You are Mr. Daly? Colonel 
Dolphin rode to the station to meet 
you, but I assume that Ned Joyce 
came by the dorcen instead of by 
the high-road.” 

I lifted my hat and replied to 
the effect that I was the individual 
in question, and that we Aad tra- 
versed a somewhat narrow and un- 
even roadway, but that the absence 
of Colonel Dolphin was now more 
than amply compensated for. 

She was not a handsome girl by 
any means. Her features were all 
irregular, but the ensemble was ear- 
nest and interesting. 

She looked at me full in the face, 
and her eyes were large and Irish 
gray. She smiled as I paid my 
compliment—old-fashioned as be- 
came me—and her mouth revealed 
large, very white but somewhat ir- 
regular teeth. She was strongly 
moulded, though small in stature. 

“Tf we are to be friends, Mr. 
Daly, no compliments. If we are 
to be acquaintances only, pray put 
in another cartridge, and—” Here 
she paused and smiled. 
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“Blaze away!” I added laugh- 
ingly. Shelaughedwithme. This 
mutual merriment cut down the 
brushwood of conventionality, and 
a few minutes found us as though 
we had known each other for a 
considerable period, and that this 
meeting had been anticipated with 
pleasure by both. 

I seated myself, at the imminent 
risk of a sharp attack of rheuma- 
tism, upon the stone steps, while. 
she lightly vaulted’ on to the back 
of a couchant lion that ornament- 
ed the portal of Barnakeery. 

Away to the silver river stretch- 
ed the emerald lawn. Away to the 
purple mountains stretched corn- 
fields, their golden grain glistening 
in the mellow sunlight, while the 
wild and not unmelodious cries of 
the boys appointed to scare the un- 
scrupulous birds came to us on the 
wooing breeze. 

“So you have come down to this 
out-of-the-world place to fish for 
salmon, Mr. Daly ?” 

I admitted the fact. 

* And to play whist ?” 

I expressed a hope that Miss 
Primrose was a whist-player. 

“Tam, Mr. Daly; but I am hap- 
py to say that you are to relieve 
guard.” 

“Does Mrs. Dolphin play whist?” 

“ Not well enough to satisfy the 
colonel.” 

“ Then, upon my conscience, she 
must be a very inferior performer,” 
I blurted out, without for a second 
considering the awkwardness of the 
remark. ! 

Miss Primrose laughed a bright, 
happy, honest laugh. 

“I fear that I have uttered a 
very uncomplimentary—” 

“It’s refreshing to meet anybody 
who says what he thinks,” she in- 
terrupted—* who possesses the cou- 
rage of-his convictions. I play as 
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badly as Mrs. Dolphin, ef voila tout” ; 
and seeing that I was a little put 
out, she added: “ You will teach 
me how to score the odd trick 
against four by honors.” 

“The Northwest Passage of whist, 
Miss Primrose. By the way, the 
colonel never mentioned Mrs. Dol- 
phin, nor did he ever refer to you.” 

“Oh! I am nobody,” a shade of 
sadness sweeping over her face; 

_ “but I wonder he did not speak of 
Mrs. Dolphin. Qh! she is a good, 
kind creature, so good to me—oh ! 
so good to me,” clasping her hands 
and holding them tightly pressed 
together. 

A pompous “ Ah! aha! ah!” caus- 
ed us to turn in the direction ofthe 
avenue, and mine host revealed 
himself astride an uncompromising, 
phlegmatic, conscientious cob, who, 
so soon as his master dismounted, 
proceeded of his own accord to the 
stable. 

“Ah Daly! Welcome to Barna- 
keery. I rode over to the station, 
but that scoundrel Joyce took the 
short cut. I'd sack the fellow, if he 
were not connected with that cele- 
brated race for the Conyngham 
Cup, Tom Tucker’s year. Well, 
sir, I—”’ 

“You told me all about it, colo- 
nel,” I interrupted. 

“Did I? Ah! sol believe I did. 
Let me present you to Miss Prim- 
rose.” 

“T have been doing the honors,”’ 
she gaily exclaimed—“ four by ho- 
nors—and Mr. Daly has been 
gracious enough to gossip with me, 
giving battle to exnui until your 
arrival, That’s the dressing-bell. 
Ai revoir, messieurs.’ And witha 
coquettish curtsy she disappeared 
into the house. 

“That’s a charming girl, Dol- 
phin,” I observed. 


“Yes, poor girl! I'll show you 
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to your rooms now, Daly; you can 
have any number of ’em in this bar- 
rack of a house.” 

I was duly presented to Mrs. 
Dolphin—a little, red-faced lady 
wearing a delightful mob-cap. She 
was the picture of rude health, but 
ere I was five minutesin her company 
I learned from her own lipsthat she 
was afflicted with every ill the flesh 
is heir to, from rheumatism to an- 
eurism. I had the honor of taking 
this robust invalid in to dinner, and 
had the pleasure of beholding her 
partake of almost every dish with a 
breadth of appetite and a guséo that 
would seem to render the visits of 
Dr. McCormick not only unneces- 
sary and presumptuous but absolute- 
ly insulting. 

I had my after-dinner nap—lI al- 
ways bargain for this wherever I 
go—and a very unsatisfactory rub- 
ber, as Mrs. Dolphin, who was my 
partner, revoked no less than five 
times and trumped my thirteenth 
card twice. 

“If you were in aclub, madam,” 
I said to her, provoked beyond en- 
durance, “you would not be per- 
mitted to play unless you had a lit- 
tle more regard for the interests of 
your partner.” This was severe 
enough. 

I was glad to get tomy own room 
after a prolonged #fe-d-té/e with the 
colonel—who treated me to half a 
dozen of his confounded Punches- 
town reminiscences—and had pop- 
pedouta light preparatory toturning 
into bed, when the scraping of an 
elm bough against my window ar- 
rested my attention. I opened the 
window for the purpose of breaking 
it off, when the sound of a footstep 
on the gravel walk immediately be- 
neath somewhat startled me. _ I 
cautiously peeped out, and beheld 
a man creeping along by the side 
of the house and walking with a 














guarded and cat-like tread. It 
was bright moonlight, and I could 
see that he was tall and slight, and 
that his hands were very small 
and very white. His clothes were 
dark, and he wore around hat. My 
curiosity became violently aroused, 
and, regardless of inevitable rheu- 
matism, [ continued to watch the 
new-comer’s movements. 

He stopped under a window up- 
on a level with mine—mine was at 
right angles and in shadow—and, 
picking up some gravel, tossed it 
against the glass. “Some village 
swain keeping tryst,” I thought ; 
“but nevertheless, in the interests 
of mine host, I shaH keep my eye 
upon you, and possibly speak about 
you at breakfast.” 

Some person in the room at the 
window of which he cast the gravel 
immediately replied to the signal, 
and a conversation in low tones en- 
sued, of which, although I strained 
every faculty into my ears, I could 
not catch a single word. The 
man’s whispers waxed fierce, and 
after a hissing burst of anger, dur- 
ing which he gesticulated violently, 
he suddenly turned on his heel, and 
in afew strides was lost in the sable 
gloom of the enormous evergreens 
that bordered the avenue. 

“You have received your congé, 
my good fellow,” I muttered as I 
closed the window; “and if you 
come back to-morrow night you 
may receive a welcome you little 
anticipate.” 


“Well, Daly, how did you sleep ?” 
demanded the colonel at break- 
fast. 

“Like a pointsman, colonel; but 
I was near losing a few of my forty 
winks by a midnight visitor.” 

“Did you say coffee, Mr. Daly?” 
interrupted Miss Primrose, who 
looked pale and unrefreshed. 
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“Tf you please.” 

“A midnight visitor, Daly? A 
ghost, eh ?” 

“No, colonel, a—” 

“Sugar, Mr. Daly ?” interrupted 
Miss Primrose. 

“Thanks! The ghost proved to 
be—” 

“One or two lumps, Mr. Daly ?” 
interrupted Miss Primrose. 

“ Two, if you please.” 

“Well, Daly, go on about this 
midnight visitor,” cried the colonel, 
tapping an egg. 

“T did not retire to bed for 
some little time, and was about to 
turn in when—” 

“Mr. Daly, you are eating noth- 
ing,” exclaimed the girl in a ner- 
vous, jerky manner. 

“My dear Emmy, you are not 
over-polite to poor Daly. He 
wants to tell you a story, and you 
won't let him,” observed Dolphin 
somewhat snappishly. 

“He should be allowed to eat 
his breakfast first, colonel; and, if 
he takes my advice, he will not tell 
his story until afterwards.” 

“The fact is, Miss Primrose,” I 
said, addressing myself to her, “I 
would wish to tell it now, for I—" 
And here I stopped, for she put ber 
finger to her lips warningly, and 
said to me, as plainly as her great 
gray eyes could utter. the words: 
“ That man came to visit me.” 

Then she arose, and quitted the 
room by the veranda, 

I was completely dumfounded, 
taken aback, knocked all of a 
heap, to use a vulgarism. I had 
beheld caballeros, both in Spain 
and in Mexico, serenading their 
mistresses after the Romeo and 
Juliet fashion, albeit the balcony 
was barred with two-inch iron ; 
but a midnight interview such as I 
had been witness to on the previ- 
ous night assuredly shocked me, 
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offending my old-fashioned notions, 
and putting me on my edge against 
a young and charming girl for 
whom I had, in the small space of 
twenty-four hours, formed a very 
honest and patriarchal liking. 

“What did it mean?” ‘The old, 
old story, of course, but the old, old 
story told after a fashion long since 
exploded. It was quite evident 
that the visits of the person, who- 
ever he might be, were interdicted 
by the Dolphins, and her receiving 
him in this surreptitious manner 
placed Miss Primrose in the posi- 
tion of both a deceiver and an in- 
grate. I feltthoroughly angry with 
her, and resolved to show my dis- 
approbation in every way that lay 
in my power so long as my visit 
continued. 

“Will you fish to-day, Daly?” 
demanded my host, “ or would you 
prefer to accompany me to Quar- 
ter Sessions ?” 

“Quarter Sessions be hanged 
I growled. “I'll go on the lake.” 

“Just as you please; but I 
thought you might be interested in 
a decision I am about to give in a 
trespass case, and—”’ 

“Not a bit interestea, Dolphin. 
Have you a boat ?” 

“Yes; and Ned Joyce can ac- 
company you.” 

“‘[ wouldn’t ask better company.” 

‘“* He knows every salmon corner 
on the lake, as he has poached it 
since he was a spalpeen the height 
of a bee’s knee.” 

“How that man avoids acute 
rheumatism is a puzzle to me,” sigh- 
ed Mrs. Dolphin. “I am such a 
martyr to it that I can’t raise an 
arm.” 

As the good lady spoke a rat- 
ling big wasp came buzzing close 
to her mob-cap, and in an instant 
she was on her feet and pursuing 
him with the napkin all round the 
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apartment, displaying a vigor and 
an agility that bade defiance to the 
querulous groaning of the moment 
before. 

“If you are not bent on fishing, 
Daly,” observed the colonel, “* | 
would really wish you to hear my de- 
cision in the trespass case. I have 
studied the authorities most mi- 
nutely, and—” 

“I wouldn’t take a five-pound 
Bank of Ireland note and listen 
to you, Dolphin,” I laughed. “1 
have come to the country to enjoy 
myself—to feel like an emperor, 
sir! Sic volo, sic jubeo ; and, except 
for my meals and my bed, don’t 
expect to see me in the house.” 

“ As you please,” cried the colo- 
nel, waggling his head behind his 
stiff satin stock of the year one. 

The lake was distant about a 
mile and a half—a most delightful 
walk through a fern-caressed doreen 
which led tothe water’sedge. Ned 
Joyce, still in the ulster, led the way, 
carrying a pair of oars, and I fol- 
lowed, bearing a rod, landing-net, 
and other piscatorial belongings. 

“Ts that one of the Punchestown 
horses?” I asked, as we passed a 
field in which a garroz stood lazily 
browsing. 

“ Troth, thin, it is, yer honor; an’ 
that’s the wondherfullest horse that 
ever won any race—there, now !” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ Bedad, ye may well ax me, sir. 
What would ye think av a horse 
that won three races an’ mever cunt 
in first?” And Ned planted the 
oars on the ground, leaning upon 
them, while he regarded me with a 
critical and scrutinizing eye. 

“T don’t see how it could be 
done.” 

“Well, now, it was done—sorra 
a lie in it.” 

“But how ?” 

“It was done on ob-jecshins.” 
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“ Objections ?” 

“ Vis, sir, ob-jecshins, no less.” 

“How in the world was that 
done, Ned ?” 

“T'll tell ye thin, an’ it’s Gospel 
what I’m goin’ for to tell. I’d take 
the Buke on it—oh ! in troth I wud, 
sir,” seeing a smile on my face. 
“Well, sir, the masther had a lump 
av a horse that he christened Faugh- 
a-ballagh, or Clear the Road—an’, 
barrin’ his manger, the dickins a 
haporth he ever cleared—an’ av 
coorse he ups an’ enthers him for 
a Corinthin race at Punchestown. 
Are ye knowlidgable on racin’, 
Misther. Daly ?” 

“I know nothing 
Joyce.” 

“See that, now,” exclaimed Ned 
in a disparaging tone: “ wud all the 
law of the land in his hed, sorra a 
haporth he knows in regard to horse- 
racin’,” adding: “ Thin I'll explain 
to ye that a Corinthin is a race 
run be gintlemin an’ no purfessional 
is entitled for to run. There was 
three horses enthered, an’ Faugh-a- 
ballagh was wan av the three. The 
first horse tuk the big lep crukked 
an’ bruck its leg, an’ the second 
horse come in first, an’ Faugh-a- 
ballagh, hardly able to crawl, come 
in last.” 

“Claim the race, curnel dar- 
lin!’ whispered Joe Connelly, the 
groom, as cute a boy as ever threw 
a leg over a pigskin—‘ claim it, cur- 
nel darlin,’ sez Joe. 

“* Arrah, is it coddin’ me ye are ?’ 
sez the curnel. 

“* May I sup sorrow this night if 
I'm not telling ye right.’ 

“* Arrah, what do ye mane?’ sez 
the curnel, sez he. ‘ How the dick- 
ins cud I claim a race on the last 
horse,’ sez he, ‘ an’ sich a garron too ?’ 

“*T'll tell ye, sir: The man that 
rode the first horse is a paid jock,’ 
sez Joe; ‘his name is Billy Doyle, of 
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Ballymany.’ An’ shure enough, the 
curnel saw they were thryin’ for 
to run a buck on him, an’ he claim- 
ed the stakes; ay, and he got them, 
an’ Faugh-a-ballagh was declared 
the winner of the race. What do 
ye think of ¢haz, sir ?” 

“ Awfully funny, Joyce. Now for 
the second race,” 

“ Well, sir, there was four horses 
run the next time—this was below 
on the Curragh—and wan av thim 
was Faugh-a-ballagh.” 

“*Arrah, is it goin’ for to ride 
that baste y’ are?’ sez wan to the 
masther’s jock, 

“Tt’s inside av him ye’d look 
betther nor outside,’ sez another, 
coddin’ the boy. 

“*Ve'll get to the post afore the 
snow comes, anyway,’ sez another. 

“* Mebbe ye’d prefer Ned Gorm- 
ley’s jackass.’ 

“* What an illigant set o’ bones 
he has !’ 

“* He’s fit for a musayum.’ 

“€Vez'll be both gray be the 
time yez pass the judge’s stand.’ 

“* The big lepis what'll suit him.’ 
An all to the like o’ this. Well, sir, 
the boy sez nothin,’ but he tould 
me that he was wishin’ the ground 
for to open an’ swally himself an’ 
the baste intirely. Howsomever, 
he started wud the rest av thim, an’ 
he tuk it quiet an’ aisy, for he seen 
that the other horses were able for 
to run him on three legs to his four. 
He riz Faugh-a-ballagh at the big 
lep, expectin’ for to land on his nose; 
but the baste done it, shure enough, 
be raison av a glass o’ sperrits that 
Larry Murphy, the groom, levelled 
at him before he left the stable. 
Whin the boy done the big lep he 
seen that wan av the three horses 
was hobbled, an’ that Faugh-a-bal- 
lagh, goin’ asaisy asif he was dhraw- 
in’ a kreel o’ turf, was ketching up 
wud the second horse.’ 
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“* Be the mortial, I might come 
in second,’ sez the boy to himself ; 
an’ givin’ a wallop or two to his 
baste, he passed the second horse 
convaynient to the winnin’-post, the 
first horse havin’ run home snug 
an’ comfortable five minutes be- 
fore.’ 

“* Object!’ sez a man in the 
crowd to the masther. 

“* Object to what ?’ sez the cur- 
nel, 

“** Object to Misther O’Donnell’s 
horse Liffey winnin’ the race.’ 

“* How the dickins can I object 
when he won it?’ roars the curnel. 

“* Object, I tell ye! The horse 
is over age, an’ O’Donnell knows it 
well. Object, an’ ye’ll get the 
stakes at Aisther when he goes to 
his dhuty,’ sez the man. 

“Well, sir, the masther object- 
ed; but as Aisther was on top of 
O’Donnell, an’ Father Tim Boyce a 
sevare clergyman, what do ye think 
but he ups an’ cries that Liffey was 
beyant the age set down be the 
stewards; an’ ould Faugh-a-ballagh 
won the second race on ob-jec- 
shin.” 

The drollery with which Ned 
told this story could never be re- 
duced to writing. His wit was the 
paroxysm of facetiousness, while 
the disparaging yet affectionate 
manner in which he referred to 
Faugh-a-ballagh was intensely amus- 
ing. 

“ How was the third race won, 
Ned ?” I asked. 

“ Aisy enough, sir. There was 
three of thim in it—an English 
horse bred be Lord Drogheda, a 
tip-topper, an’ a illigint bay bred 
be Brierly, of Dugganstown. The 
masther, in ordher for to have a 
horse in the race, enthered Faugh-a 
ballagh; but just for divershun, 
he hadn’t a ghost av a chance, dar- 
rin’ the ob-jecshin. The race kem 
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off below at Gurtnacrockeen, an’ 
Brierly’s jock, who had a sup in, 
rowled clane out av the saddle, 
an’ Lord Drogheda’s crack run in 
in a canther.” 

“And how in the world did 
Fagh-a-ballagh win on an objection 
this time?” 

“Only this way, sir: Whin the 
jockey kem to be weighed he was 
a pound less than whin he went 
out, an’ a lump av lead was found 
on the coorse that fitted exactly 
into a nate little hole in the sad- 
dle-flap. But here we are, sir; an’ 
wisha, but the lake ’s as smooth as 
the parler windy. Sorra a much 
chance av a rise ¢his day.” 

Beneath us lay the lake, flashing 
like a jewel in the sunlight, the 
sloping mountains dipping into its 
bed and casting reflections clear-cut 
as cameos, while ever and anon a 
chasm in the purple-clad heather 
disclosed a foaming brown torrent 
leaping gladly into the placid wa- 
ters below. The remnants—alas ! 
that it should be a deserted village 
—of a once populated hamlet stood 
on our right: the mud cabins with 
their thatched roofs tied down by 
hay-ropes secured by stones, while 
the blue smoke of the turf-fire curl- 
ed upwards in white wreaths to 
the azure sky. In front the inevi- 
table pig wallowed in a pool of 
muck, the verysight of which would 
drive a sanitary inspector into de- 
lirium. Supporting the cabins on 
one side affectionately leaned the 
turf-clamp, now running low; on 
the other side the open sheeling for 
the protection of the cart; behind 
and in close proximity to the chim- 
ney a shanty for the ragged but 
sturdy pony. 

In picturesque groups that Mu- 
rillo would have rapturously trans- 
ferred to canvas were children with 
raven-black hair, and violet-blue 
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eyes, and bare limbs worthy the 
chisel of Phidias; the girls in scar- 
let petticoats and—nothing more, 
the boys in corduroy “ in flitthers,” 
or a blue-gray, rough frieze called 
“nap,” now unhappily yielding to 
broadcloth ; every one of them stud- 
ies in their dirt, and rags, and squa- 
lor, and yet withal full of a glorious 
sunshine that gilded their tattered 
raiment, their unwashed faces and 
unkempt hair. 

Curs there were plenty, who bark- 
ed themselves hoarse, their tails 
between their legs, becoming val- 
iant as we passed forward, but dis- 
appearing into the bog with a de- 
spairing howl when either Ned or 
I turned upon them. Out of the 
smoke-filled doorways peered faces 
of men and women, who bade us 
“ God speed ” in their native Irish, 
or questioned Ned as tothe identity 
of the individual who is now nar- 
rating his experiences. 

As we were crossing the road 
that stood between us and the lake 
Joyce made a hurried movement to 
clear the hedge at the other side, 
muttering under his breath, “ Musha, 
but Father James has me now in 
airnest "; and on turning in the di- 
rection from whence the sounds of 
the footfall of a horse were proceed- 
ing I beheld an old-fashioned gig 
attached to a “bit of blood,” the 
reins in the hands of a handsome, 
benevolent-looking Catholic cler- 
gyman. Father James pulled up 
short. 

“Ned Joyce, why haven’t you been 
over at Narraghmore ?” he cried. 

“ Bedad, the baste is in illigant 
shape,” exclaimed Ned admiringly, 
as he patted the horse’s neck. 
“ Rosy as a robin, no less.” 

“Why haven’t you been over at 
Narraghmore ?” repeated the priest. 

“ It’s the black oats that does it.” 

“Why—” 
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“ Troth, ye show for yer feedin’,” 
addressing the horse. “ Me father— 
God rest his sowl, amin !” reverent- 
ly removing his hat—‘that often 
served poor Father Tom Donnel- 
ly’s Mass an’—where’s the use in 
me goin’ over to Narraghmore, yer 
riverince, an’ you on rethrait at 
Mayneuth Collidge ?” 

“ That’s three months ago, Ned. 
A retreat don’t last three months.” 

“ See that, now!” 

“Besides, Father Harold was 
there all the time, and was in his 
confessional three nights a week.” 

“Ye have me conquered, Father 
James,” grinned Ned. 

“Let me see you before first 
Mass on Sunday, Joyce !” 

“Sure, ye don’t want me for to 
sit up all night, father?” pleaded 
Ned. 

“T want you to come over to me 
on next Sunday morning, and make 
no bones about it.” And giving the 
reins a gentle shake, and courteous- 
ly lifting his hat to me, Father 
James rapidly disappeared down 
the road. 

“ Ay, there ye go,” soliloquized 
Ned, gazing after the receding 
form of the priest. “Yer aisy 
enough av a boy’s in hardship, 
but av he’s goin’ on quiet an’ to 
his liken yer as hard asa griddle.” 

“ Father James means business,” 
I laughed. 

“He does, sir. He’d take the 
back tooth out av an ostrich sooner 
nor let the boys mitch or go for 
to desave him. He’s a hard man, 
but he’s a fair man, an’ he’s on 
his bades night an’ mornin’. His 
heart’s as big as that mountain’ in 
regard to the poor, an’ ¢hat’s a good 
thing. Sorra a buke betune this 
an’ Mayneuth but he has it off 
be heart. He’s wrote a cupple av 
bukes that they tell meis shupayrior. 
He bet th’ ould Orange dean, Mcll- 
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wester, that wint for to argue wud 
him on religion—bet him till he was 
the laugh av the whole counthry, an’ 
had to ax for lave to go to furrin 
parts for to recruit. But cute as 
Father James is, he was distanced 
wanst whin he was a curate below 
at Ballyboffy, beyant Galway, an’ 
badly conquered ”"—this with a broad 
grin. 

“ How did it happen, Ned ?” 

“T’ll tell ye, sir. Ye see Bally- 
boffy is a saypoort on the coast, an’ 
full of fishers and all soarts av na- 
tives. Well, sir, wan mornin’ Father 
James, as usual, was upon his bades 
whin a boy kem runnin’ up to the 
house roarin’ mililia murdher, an’ 
that a man was wracked in the bay 
below out av a bit av a hooker that 
kem from Galway, an’ for Father 
James to run to him at wanst, as 
he wasn’t expected to live. Well, 
sir, Father James run the bades 
an’ the brevvary into the pocket 
av his small-clothes, an’ away wud 
him like a hare to the very spot, 
as nimble as a deer; an’, shure 
enough, there was a poor sayfarin’ 
man lyin’ for dead on the say- 
rack, an’ not as much breath in him 
as wud make the eye av a midge 
wink. 

“* Have none of yez a tent o’ 
sperrits about yez?’ sez Father 
James. ‘ Have none av yez a tent 
o’ sperrits for to put betune this 
poor crayture’s shimmy an’ the 
could ?’ sez Father James, risin’ at 
it. 

“ Now, they were all afeerd for 
to say ‘yis,’ bekase Father James 
had denounced sperrits from th’ 
althar, an’ if they were for to own 
to asup the father wud ketch them. 
At last a virago faymale in the 
crowd cried: ‘Arrah, where wud we 
get adhrop, Father James, whin ye 
won't let it be sould in Ballyboffy ? 
Mebbe ye’d have a dhrop yerself 
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in that bottle that’s stickin’ out of 
yer coat.’ 

“* How dare ye, yeould—’ But 
Father James pulled up short, for, 
shure enough, whin he was lavin’ 
the house he run it into his buz- 
zem, thinkin’ it might be wanted, 
and forgot it intirely; so he lifted 
up th’ sayfarin’ man’s head an’ gev 
him a scoop out av the bottle. 
Bedad, it put life into him, an’ he 
gev a great sigh. 

““* He wants another sup, yer riv- 
erince,’ sez wan. 

“*Tet me hould the bottle, fa- 
ther,’ sez another. 

“*Whisht, ye haythens!’ roared 
Father James, ‘an’ go down on 
yer two knees an’ pray for a sowl 
that’s goin’ to glory,’ sez he. 
‘Whisht! every wan of  yez,’ 
houlding up his hand, for the poor 
sayfarin’ man was thryin’ for to 
spake, but the rattles was in his 
troath. 

“Say wan word,’ sez Father 
James, ‘ for to let me know that ye 
die a Catholic,’ sez he. 

“The sayfarin’ man med a bould 
attempt. 

“Wan little word, honey,’ whis- 
pered Father James into his ear. 
The sayfarin’ man med another ef- 
fort, an’, wud ascreech loud enough 
for to be heard at Ballyboffy be- 
yant, yelled : 

“* To hell wud the pope ! 

“And that was how Father 
James was caught. But,” added 
Ned, well pleased with the recep- 
tion accorded to his story, “av 
his riverince was bet up wanst, he 
caught an Orangeman just as bad, 
an’ I'll till ye how he done it, sir. 
Father James was a brave curate 
up in the North wanst, where the 
Orangemin is as bould as rams, an’ 
thinks no more of Catholics nor if 
they wor dirt; an’ wan day the fa- 
ther was comin’ along the sthreet 
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whin he seen a sailor-lukkin’ man 
come up to an Orangeman that was 
standin’ at a shop-doore, an’ sez the 
sailor, sez he: 

“*There’s a man dhrownded on 
me below at the bar,’ sez he, ‘ an’ I 
want for to sod him at wanst,’ sez 
he. 

“*There’s nothin’ aisier in life,’ 
sez th’ Orangeman. 

“*But I want,’ sez the sailor, 
‘for to bury him in a Christian 
ground where there’s no Papishers 
berried in,’ sez the sailor. 

“*That’s not so aisy,’ sez th’ 
Orangeman. ‘The Papishers is 
everywhere,’ sez he—‘the curse o’ 
Crummle on thim! But whisht!’ 
sez he, thinkin’ he’d have some di- 
varshin, ‘do you see that man 
readin’ a buke on th’ other side o’ 
th’ sthreet?’ sez he. 

“*T do,’ sez the sailor-man. 

“*Go an’ ax dim. If any man 
can tell ye he can, for he’s a most 
knowlidgable man.’ And _ shure 
enough, the sailor crossed the 
sthreet, over to where Father James 
was meanderin’ along readin’ his 
brevvary—who, be the same token, 
heerd every word that th’ Orange- 
man had sed. 

“*T ax yer pardin,’ sez the 
sailor to Father James, ‘ but can ye 
tell me any berria’-ground where 
there’s no Papishers berried ?’ 

““* Vis.’ sez his riverince. 

“* Where?’ axed the sailor. 

“*In heli!’ roared Father James, 
An’ I think he had the Orange- 
man ¢hat time, anyhow. Don’t vou, 
counsellor?” 

“T think Father James has got 
you this time,” I laughed. 

“ Faix, I'm afeerd he won’t let 
go his hoult,’ grinned Ned, as he 
placed the fishing-tackle in the 
boat. 

The lake was like a mirror, and 
it was perfectly useless to attempt 
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to fish. The sky gave promise of 
a breeze, so, setting up my rod and 
one of Weeks’ “ strongest ” flies, I 
lazily lay back in the boat while 
Ned Joyce as lazily paddled, gazing 
up at the biue rings of smoke from 
my Reina, or gloating over the 
greens, and purples, and golds on 
the softly-outlined hillside. 

“Do many people fish here, 
Ned?” I asked of Joyce, who pre- 
ferred his short, black “ dhudheen ” 
to the lordly cigar which I had of- 
fered him. 

“Not here, for the masther pre- 
serves it; but below at Lake Iney 
the fishers is as thick as hives, 
an’ sorra a fish in it, barrin’ a few 
throuts that’s fed like aldhermin.”’ 

“ Why do they come, then?” 

“ Begorra, ye may well ax that, 
counsellor. What brings any wan 
here, at all at all? Gintlemin from 
Dublin an’ London an’ other fur- 
rin parts, wud rings on their fingers, 
an’ goold pins’in their neckties, an’ 
banknotes as thick as rishes, comes 
here—for what? To wallop the lake 
below for throuts that’s too well fed 
for to care a thraneen for their flies, 
or for mebbe a pike that runs away 
wud rod and line to the tune of 
five pound, no less. What brings 
thim here, at all at all? They ’re 
always complainin’. Sorra a ha- 
porth else they do from mornin’ 
until night. Wan man has his feet 
all in blisthers an’ roars murther ; 
another sez his face is disthroyed 
wud the sun, and ye’d think he’d lost 
a barony in regard to a few freckles 
the open air painted on him; an- 
other ups an’ sez he ates too 
much; another murns that he can’t 
dhrink enough; an’ all av thim 
condims the cunthry. ‘There's 


no satisfyin’ thim. They've quare 
notions av divarshin, these shoot- 
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der ?” I demanded, lazily nodding 
in the direction of a large white 
house half hidden in a clump of 
trees. 

“That’s Slievnacullagh, sir, that 
belonged to ould Major Mori- 
arty. It’s th’ anshint sate av th’ 
ould family. That’s where me 
father lived man an’ boy—the hea- 
vens be his. bed this night, amin! 
An’ talkin’ av shoothers, th’ ould 
major med the quarest shot, over 
on that slip of grass foreninst ye, 
that ever was fired out av a gun.” 

Knowing that a story was com- 
ing, I preserved a masterly inac- 
tivity while Ned “reddied” his 
* dhudheen.” 

“ Well, sir, th’ ould major was as 
dacent an ould gintleman as ever 
swallowed a glass o’ sperrits or 
stuck a knife into a leg o’ mutton, 
an’ there was always lashins av 
lavins at that hoyse beyant. If ye 
wor hungry it was yerself that was 
for to blame; an’ if ye wor dhry, be 
me sowl, it was from takin’ a sup too 
much! Faix,” added Ned, with a 
reflective sigh, “it wasn’t for want 
av a golliogue, anyhow. Th’ ould 
lady herself was th’ aiqual av the 
major, an’ a_ hospitabler cupple 
didn't live this or any other side av 
the Shannon. Well, wan mornin’ a 
letther cum sayin’ that some frinds 
was comin’ for to billet on thim. 

“* Och, I’m bet!’ says Mrs. Mo- 
riarty. 

“*What’s that yer sayin’, at all 
at all?’ sez the major. ‘ Who bet 
ye, ma’am ?’ sez he. 

“*Shure there’s Sir Val Blake 
from Marlo Castle, an’ Misther 
Bodkin Burke from Loughrea, an’ 
there’s more comin’ this very day,’ 
sez she. 

“© Arrah, what the dickins has 
that for to say toit?’ sez the major. 

“*There’s not as much fresh 
mate in the house as wud give a day- 
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cent brequist to a blackbird,’ sez 
Mrs. Moriarty; ‘ we et it all up,’ sez 
she. ‘ An’ they all ate fish of a Fri- 
da’, sez she. ‘An’ how are we to 
get at it, at all at all, wud the hor- 
ses spavined and lame,’ sez she, 
‘an’ Paddy Joyce—that’s me fa- 
ther, counsellor—in the “ horrors 
av dhrink”?’ sezshe. ‘ They'll be 
wantin’ fish an’ game, an’ all man- 
ner av divarshin; an’ it’s bacon 
an’ herrins they’ll have for to put 
up wud, an’ the house ‘ll get a bad 
name,’ sez she. 

“You see, sir,” explained Ned 
parenthetically, “there was little or 
no roads in thim times, an’ the 
carriers only kem past wanst a 
week, an’ sometimes sorra a sign 
wud be seen av thim for a month.” 

**We’re hobbled,’ sez the ma- 
jor, ‘ we’re hobbled, ma’am, shure 
enough,’ sez he; ‘an’ I wish they'd 
had the manners for to wait till we 
cud get thim somethin’ to ait,’ sez 
he, ‘ an’ afore they’d come into a 
man’s house like an invasion. Be 
this an’ that, it bates the Danes.’ 

“*Cudn't ye shoot somethin’ ?’ 
sez Mrs. Moriarty. 

“* Shoot a haystack flyin’,ma’am !’ 
sez the major in a hate—for he was 
riz; an’ when he was riz, d’ ye see, 
sir, he wor wickkeder nor a Thro- 
jan. ‘What is there for to shoot, 
barrin’ a crow?—an’ ye might as 
well be atin’ sawdust or digestin’ 
the Rock o’ Cashel.’ 

““*T seen three wild ducks on the 
lake below,’ sez she. 

“*Ve did, ma’am, on Tibbs Eve: 
an’ that comes nayther afore nor 
afther Christmas.’ 

“* Paix, it’s the truth I'm tellin’ 
ye,’ sez Mrs. Moriarty. ‘I seen 
thim this very mornin’ whin I was 
comin’ from Mass,’ sez she; ‘ an’, be 
the same token,’ sez she, lukkin’ out 
av the windy, ‘they're there this 
blessed minit.’ 
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“*Thin ‘pon me _ conscience,’ 
roared the major, ‘they won’t sit 
there very long; for av I don’t hit 
thim, anyhow I’ll make them lave 
that.’ 

“So he ups an’ loads an ould 
blundherbuss wud all soarts av com- 
busticles, an’ down he creeps to the 
edge av the wather and hides him- 
self in the long grass, for the ducks 
was heddin’ up to him. Up they 
cum, an’ the minit they wor within 
a cupple av perch av him he pulls 
the trigger, whin, be the hokey, 
th’ ould blundherbuss hot him a 
welt in the stummick that fairly 
levelled him, an’ med him feel as 
if tundher was rowlin’ inside av 
him, 

“ He roared millia murdher, for 
he thought he was kilt; but, how- 
somever, he fell soft and aisy, an’ 
he put out his hand to see if he 
wus knocked into smithereens be- 
hind, whin he felt somethin’ soft 
an’ warm right undher him, an’, 
turnin’ round, what was he sittin’ 
on but an illigant Jack hare. 

“Ver cotched, ma bouchal,’ sez 
the major; ‘an’ let me tell ye 
yer as welkim as the flowers o’ 
May.’ 

“Wasn’t that a chance, counsel- 
lor?” asked Ned slyly. 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 
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“Well, now, what I’m goin’ for 
to tell ye now is quarer agin.” 

“ Let’s have it, Ned.” 

“VYe'll hear it, sir, but it’s so 
quare that ye'll be afther tellin’ me 
I invinted it.” 

“T’ll not tell you anything of the 
kind, Ned. I believe every word 
that you say.” . 

“ That’s mannerly, anyhow,” ob- 
served Joyce, ashe resumed: “The 
major wud his shot dhropped two 
av the ducks—the combusticles in 
the blundherbuss would have level- 
led a flock o’ sheep, let alone a few 
fowls—but th’ ould mallard kep’ 
floatin’ on the wather in a quare 
sort av a way as if he was tied to 
it, an’ he yellin’ murther all the 
time. Whin the major kem nigh 
him he seen that he was fastened 
to somethin’ undher the wather, an’ 
whin he cotch him what d’ye think 
he found? It’s no lie I’m tellin’ ye, 
counsellor—he found the ramrod, 
that he neglected for to take out 
av the blundherbuss, run right 
through th’ ould mallard, an,’ be 
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wus stuck in a lovely lump av a 
sammin, an’ th’ bould major cotch 
thim both. ‘ Now,’ sez he, ‘I've the 
hoigth av game an’ fish, an’ the good 
name of Slievnacullagh is as sthrong 
as ever it was.’” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


*1VE-MINUTE SERMONS FOR Low MASSES 
ON ALL SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. By 
Priests of the Congregation of St. 
Paul. Vol. I. New York: The Ca- 


tholic Publication Society Co. 1879. 


Those who were interested in the be- 
ginning of the Oxford movement may 
remember the Plain Sermons by the au- 
thors of the Tracts for the Times. These 
were something new at that time in Eng- 
lish sermonizing. They were wholly 
different from the received type of the 
sermon. They were very short, very 
plain, with one leading idea only, or sa- 
lient point, which was developed very 
simply and directly and brought to a 
practical conclusion at the end. They 
were easy reading, but certainly not 
very easy writing, for they were carefully 
prepared, and could be read both by the 
learned and the simple with pleasure. 
The Abbé Mullois published several 
years ago a set of little sermons, each 
one just long enough to occupy seven 
minutes in the delivery. These short 
sermons were very popular in Paris, and 
we know it to be a fact that not in Paris 
only, but in many other places, short 
sermons as well as short Masses are 
much preferred to long ones by a large 
number of persons. This need not be 
in all cases because the devotion of 
such persons is short. Frequently their 
time for devotion is short, through the 
necessity of the case, whatever their in- 
clination may be. A great many are 
either obliged to go, generally or always, 
to Low Mass on Sundays, or follow this 
practice from choice. Such persons 
have hitherto for the most part been de- 
prived of the privilege of hearing the 
word of God frequently preached. This 
is obviously a great loss to them, and it 
is most desirable that such a want should 
be supplied. Sermons of a half-hour, or 
even of a quarter of an hour in length, 
would be most inconvenient at Low 
Mass for many reasons. A very short 
extemporancous address is likely to be 
a mere random declamation without pith 
or marrow, and the preacher will often 
be tempted to overrun his time, or will 
do it unawares. ‘There is only one way 
of preaching very short sermons which 


are really useful and interesting, and 
this is to write them out carefully and 
deliver them exactly as they are written, 
either from memory or by reading. 

The Five-Minute Sermons of the Paul- 
ists which are now published in a volume 
have been given at all the Low Masses 
for the people on Sundays in their 
church during the past three years, and 
simultaneously printed in the Catholic 
Review. The printed copy is received 
in advance from the office of the news- 
paper and pasted on a tablet which is 
left on the desk for each one who cele- 
brates a Low Mass to read to the people 
after the Gospel has been said. These 
short, popular sermons have given great 
satisfaction to the people frequenting the 
church, and to many others who have 
read them in the excellent newspaper in 
which they are regularly published. The 
late Father Brown, C.S.P., was the au- 
thor of the plan, and wrote nearly all the 
sermons until his fatal illness put a stop 
to his priestly labors. Whether he took 
the idea from the Plain Sermons we do 
not know; but we have been reminded 
of these on reading his own, which are, 
however, more pithy and pungent, be- 
sides containing, as of course genuine 
Catholic sermons must, that pure and 
complete doctrine which is not found in 
imitations of Catholic teaching. The 
Seven-Minute Sermons of the Abbé Mul- 
lois must undoubtedly have suggested 
the plan of preaching stil! shorter ones 
at Low Mass. This plan must commend 
itself to all priests who have parishes in 
cities and towns, where the people at- 
tend Mass at different hours on Sunday 
mornings and cannot be assembled all 
at one time, unless perhaps on some 
rare occasions, for hearing the regular 
parochial sermons of their pastor and 
the other clergy of the parish. It is to 
be hoped that the publication and circu- 
lation of this volume will have the effect 
of proving that the plan of preaching 
short sermons at Low Mass is feasible 
as well as desirable, and that it may be 
extensively adopted. For all Catholics, 
good Sunday reading of the kind which 
may fitly be called mustard-seed is pro- 
vided in a cheap and convenient form, 
and for their greater convenience and 
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advantage the Epistles and Gospels in 
full have been placed before the sermons 
for each Sunday. 


Tue Jesuits: Their Foundation and 
History. By B.N. Twovols. New 
York : Benziger Bros. 1879. 


The Jesuits continue to be subjects of 
deep interest to Catholics and non-Ca- 
tholics alike, and we hope the day may 
be far distant when they will cease to 
be so. From the very foundation of the 
society they made themselves an impor- 
tant factor in general history. It is im- 
possible to read the history of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries without 
meeting the Jesuitsat everyturn. Their 
great-hearted missionaries followed the 
stream of enterprise and discovery, and 
left their saintly names to territories that 
they had consecrated with their blood. 
In Europe they faced the growing revolt 
against religion and society, and com- 
bated it as much by their superior know- 
ledge and wisdom as by the heroic ex- 
ample of their lives of self-sacrifice. 
Thus they became a part of our modern 
history ; for the revolt recognized them, 
after the church of Christ, as its dead- 
liest foe, and wreaked its vengeance on 
them. 

It is strange that, with the array of 
learned and capable men at the com- 
mand of the society, there should 
be no good history of it in English. 
True, the Jesuits have other work to at- 
tend to than to defend themselves from 
calumny and misrepresentation, which 
they seem rather to court than not. 
Their chief business is the salvation of 
souls, and not self-justification. Never- 
theless a complete history of the society, 
by some of its very able historians and 
writers, would be a great addition to 
English literature as well as a service to 
the Catholic cause ; and the ardent pur- 
suit of historical investigations in these 
days would seem to demand such a 
work. It is not yet forthcoming and 
the two volumes before us are at present 
the nearest approach to it in English. 
The author has made liberal use of Cré- 
tineau-Joly’s Histoire de la Compagnie de 
Jésus, which it was his intention to 
translate. He, wisely we think, chang- 
ed his intention, and used Crétineau- 
Joly’s work as a foundation, to which 
he added considerably from other 
sources. He has been diligent in his 
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researches, and is a pleasing writer. 
While without that keen historic in- 
stinct and admirable style that impart 
such an irresistibly delicious flavor to 
the writings of Father Morris, and 
stamp them throughout with importance, 
he has made a careful selection of facts 
and brought together a great quantity of 
excellent material in an excellent man- 
ner, 

While on this subject we would Call at- 
tention to the very great importance to 
Catholics of the study of history—mod- 
ern history especially. More than half 
the prejudices against Catholics and the 
Catholic Church prevalent to-day spring 
from a false history, which begets and per- 
petuates alying tradition almost impossi- 
ble to be broken down. So outrageous- 
ly false has the history of the past three 
centuries more especially been that, 
once Lingard helped to open men’s eyes, 
Protestants themselves begin to recoil 
from itin horror. A historical writer of 
Mr. Froude’s blind bias is to-day an 
exception, and his very co-religionists 
hold him up as a warning. Notwith- 
standing this fairer tendency of mind 
now setting in, Catholics will still be far 
astray if they take their history from 
non-Catholic sources. To read non- 
Catholic authors engenders a constant 
desire to refute them. - A good practical 
historical series is one of the great de- 
sideratums in our colleges and schools. 
Owing tothe absence of it hitherto one 
of the most important branches of edu- 
cation in these days has been too much 
neglected. History is an ever-lengthen- 
ing chain, not a haphazard collection 
of broken links, and as such it ought 
to be viewed and studied. Under our 
present system we have a history of this, 
that, and the other ; of a period, anepoch, 
a nation, or a group of such. Some- 
thing more than this is needed and can 
be had. A sound general knowledge 
of history ought to be possessed by any 
man, claiming to be intelligent, who 
has had time and opportunities to cul- 
tivate his intelligence. This is to be 
acquired at school, but hardly under 
the present system of teaching. 

The best approach to a complete his- 
torical series that we have thus far seen 
is that of the Jesuit Father Gazeau, 
which has been wisely taken up by the 
Catholic Publication Society, and is now 
nearing its completion. We _ learn 
that they meet with great favor from 
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the heads of educational establishments, 
which is a sign that they were wanted. 
The plan is excellent, and, with the na- 
tural eliminations and additions in an 
English version of such a work, admira- 
bly adapted to meet and satisfy the re- 
quirements we have indicated. 


L’ArT DE LA Lecture. Par Ernest Le- 
gouvé. J. Hetzel & Cie., Paris.—Read- 
ingas a Fine Art. Translated by Abby 
Langdon Alger. Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. 


Abby Langdon Alger professes to 
have translated M. Legouvé’s Z’Art de la 
Lecture. Now, strange to say, there is a 
good deal less matter in Heading as a 
Fine Art than in L’Art de la Lecture. 
L’Art de la Lecture contains twenty chap- 
ters, Reading as a Fine Art contains only 
twelve. There may be a special reason 
for the setting aside a few chapters, such 
as ‘*Modéle d’Exercice,” ‘“ Zézaiment 
et Grasseyment,” but we see no good 
reason why the others should not be re- 
tained. To strike eight chapters from a 
book of twenty is. an unwarrantable li- 
cense,a dealing in subtraction against 
all laws of literary justice. A render- 
ing like this might be titled “ Extracts 
from,” or ‘‘ Dissections of,” etc. ; but by 
no manner of fair play can it be called 
a “‘translation.” In French we should 
call itan “‘escamotage.” Moreover, this 
subtracting process which does away 
with whole chapters is carried out on the 
retail plan in the chapters which the 
translator has been considerate enough 
to introduce to the English-speaking 
public. Entire sentences are coolly ig- 
nored or résuméd in a word or two, giv- 
ing more or less the sense, but not the 
delicacy and refinement, of the original. 
We are willing to acknowledge that 
L’Art de la Lecture is a hard book to 
translate, because it is peculiarly French ; 
but if the translator was not equal to the 
task, why, in the name of literary good 
faith, have put forth such a mutilation as 
this? 

The French Academician must be a 
very wise father indeed if he can recog- 
nize his sprightly child in the English 
Midget exhibited in short-cloth2s by Miss 
Abby Langdon Alger. 

The work of M. Legouvé is one of the 
most readable books which have come 
from the French press within these late 
years, ard one of the most useful. Its 
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characteristic feature and one of its 
charms is the practical, living form in 
which the author presents the didactic 
rules of the art of reading ; he teaches by 
examples, and in giving his examples he 
has all the Gallic vivaciousness of a chatty 
Frenchman. Reading, which too often 
is abore, a positive torture to the sensitive 
ear of an intelligent and cultured listen- 
er, would indeed become a fine art, a 
thing of beauty, a source of literary joy, 
if it were modelled on the rules laid down 
by M. Legouvé. The stage, the bar, the 
pulpit, as well as the recitation-hall of 
the college and the reading-desk of the 
refectory in our seminaries, would have 
fewer failures if this little work were 
thoroughly mastered and reduced to 
practice. Though modestly designed 
by the author ‘‘a l’usage de l’enseigne- 
ment secondaire,” it contains sugges- 
tions, advice, and rules of the greatest 
importance to all whose profession calls 
them to speak in public. The reception 
given to it by the French press, and the 
many editions through which it has run 
in a short time, are evidence that it has 
become a favorite with numbers whose 
school-days are things of the past. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION : Lectures on the 
Reasonableness of Christianity and 
the Shallowness of Unbelief, deliver- 
ed by the Most Rev. Roger Bede 
Vaughan, Archbishop of Sydney. Bal- 
timore: John B, Piet. 1879. 


The purpose of these lectures, deliver- 
ed during the Lent of 1879 in the Pro- 
Cathedral of Sydney, is to show that the 
religion of denial is not only a shallow 
one, but also that it cannot be made to 
work ; and that, on the other hand, the 
religion of affirmation, or Christianity, is 
adapted in a marvellous manner to the 
wants of humanity, and that to reject 
it would be to act not only against 
conscience, but also against those uni- 
versally-accepted maxims of prudence 
which are the guide of all reasonable 
men in every important affair of life. In 
the first lecture, ‘‘ Man,” the author 
brings out clearly from the intellectual 
and moral constitution of man evidences 
of his having been made for something 
beyond merely living as an animal upon 
the earth. In the second lecture, “* God,” 
it is proved from the evidences of Provi- 
dence and the governance of human 
things that the existence of God is as un- 
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deniable a fact as the existence of man 
himself, and that before the creature can 
deny the Creator he must first deny him- 
self. In the third lecture, ‘‘ Denial,” the 
most reverend orator demonstrates that 
the religion of unbelief is not merely 
shallow as a philosophy and empty as 
a religion, but, moreover, that it is the 
fruitful parent of intellectual imbecili- 
ty, moral depravity, and spiritual death. 
Finally, in the fourth lecture, ‘‘ Faith,” he 
proceeds to unfold the supreme advan- 
tages of Christianity, to show how it 
solves difficulties, unravels doubts, gives 
« meaning to life, an illumination to 
death, and that enlightened reason and 
human prudence compel men to submit 
to its authority in spite of its difficulties, 
which are in them rather than in it. 
These lectures are not a complete 
scientific exposé of unbelief and Chris- 
tianity, nor does the author put them for- 
ward as such. Hereupon he makes a 
very pertinent remark: “I feel that I 
have far more to say than I shall ever be 
able to hint at; that the few proofs and 
evidences that I shall be able to make 
use of might be urged with ten thousand 
times more vigor than I shall be able to 
bring to bear; and that I am unable to 
draw out before you one-tenth of the 
proofs and consequences which go to 
make up the one grand argument for 
Christianity. ... It is not necessary, 
fortunately, in order to convince a rea- 
sonable man, to bring to bear upon him 
every possible argument in favor of a 
given proposition. Sufficient proof is 
enough proof, and enough proof is that 
which would satisfy a man of good-will, 
and one who, sciens et prudens, makes use 
of the head which God has given him. 
Again, as a rule, what convinces one 
reasonable man will generally convince 
another reasonable man.” The con- 
stant reader of Cardinal Newman's 
works will recognize in these remarks 
one of the most striking intellectual 
traits of the great Oratorian ; and we be- 
lieve they contain and point out a safe 
—in fact, the only practicable—proceed- 
ing for the preacher who must address 
his arguments to the people. Of course 
another method is required for the ex- 
professo scientific treatment of religion by 
the theologian writing against scientific 
theories and for a scientific audience. 
These lectures of Archbishop Vau- 
ghan are popular. They are addressed 
to the class of readers who pick up ar- 
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guments against Christianity from the 
popular monthly, the sprightly weekly, 
and the smart daily journal. They are 
eloquent, crisp with bright metaphor, 
apt quotation, and kindly but sharp wit. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature, at 
first glance, is the wonderful knack the 
learned author has of making ‘‘ diamond 
cut diamond,” to use a common phrase, 
in pitting one scientist against another. 
This species of warfare, in which the 
late Mr. Marshall excelled, is very tell- 
ing with an intelligent and appreciative 
audience, and very telling, too, on the 
scientists, whom it converts into the wire- 
strung puppets of a Punch-and-Judy 
show, to the great consternation of their 
worshippers. 


O'CONNELL CENTENARY RECORD, 1875. 
Published by authority of the O’Con- 
nell Centenary Committee. Dublin : 
Joseph Dollard. 1878. 


We owe an apology to the publishers 
and editor (Prof. James W. Kavanagh) 
of this magnificent volume for our delay 
in giving it the notice which it richly 
deserves. On August 6, 1875, occurred 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
the most illustrious man in Irish history 
and one of the most illustrious in all 
history. We say this fearlessly ; for 
though there are many great and illus- 
trious names in the history of Ireland, 
there is not one significant of so much 
heroic achievement, and patient perse- 
verance, and manly might, and combin- 
ed qualities of true greatness as that 
of Daniel O’Connell. The men of his 
race felt this and manifested their feel- 
ing in language unmistakable .all the 
world over on the occurrence of the date 
mentioned above. The work before us 
is the outcome of the celebration of that 
day. In the words of the editor of the 
Record ; ** The national committee charg- 
ed with that celebration, in Dublin, de- 
sirous to transmit to posterity an abid- 
ing and faith‘ul record of -the proceed- 
ings in Ireland and elsewhere connected 
with the centennial, requested unani- 
mously in public meeting, 24th of Au- 
gust, their president, the Right Hon. 
Peter Paul McSwiney, Lord Mavor of 
Dublin, to prepare a Record of the Cen- 
tenary.” This sufficiently explains the 
general plan and purport of the work, 
which is preceded by an admirable 
sketch of O'Connell’s career and a con- 
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densed history of Ireland up to the time 
of his birth. 

When it is said that the volume con- 
tains over seven hundred pages quarto 
the reader wil! imagine how hard the 
task to hint even at the great variety 
of matter. It is rich in materials for 
the future Irish historian, particularly re- 
garding that most interesting and impor- 
tant epoch of Irish history immediately 
preceding and leading up to the crown- 
ing triumph of O’Connell’s life—Catho- 
lic Emancipation. As Louis Veuillot 
well says: ‘*The consequences of this 
success have spread far beyond all ex- 
pectation. Not only did he emancipate 
Ireland, but even its very masters ; and, 
still further, those on the Continent who 
professed the unmutilated faith of Jesus 
Christ. Who can tell all the victory of 
O’Connell? The old pupil of the semi- 
nary of Douay, ever devout to the Vir- 
gin Mary, was chosen to implant in the 
church a spirit of invincible hope and 
invincible liberty. He led back the per- 
verted masses into the true freedom of 
Christianity. No man with less means 
ever better deserved the title of Libera- 
tor, one really earned by so few mortals. 
In the modern world he sprinkled the 


first drops of baptismal water upon that 
savage power, unknown of all, and es- 
pecially of itself, which we call demo- 


cracy.” ‘The editor isto be heartily con- 
gratulated on the singular ability with 
which he has discharged his onerous task 
of collecting and collating and illustrat- 
ing by his own judicious observations 
the records of the celebration of so great 
a life streaming in on him from all quar- 
ters of the globe. He has been gener- 
ously seconded by the publishers. Both 
type and paper are beautiful and soft to 
the eye. There are twenty-four illustra- 
tions, all of them excellent, and among 
them finely-executed portraits of O’Con- 
nell, of Cardinal Cullen, Archbishops 
MacHale, McGettigan, Croke, Denis 
Florence MacCarthy, the poet, Lord 
O'Hagan, and other distinguished men, 
The work is appropriately dedicated 
to “the Irish race, wherever dispers- 
ed, and to all the friends of civil and re- 
ligious liberty throughout the globe.” 
Those of our readers anxious to procure 
a copy of so valuable a work may apply 
to Mr. P. V. Hickey, editor of the Ca- 
tholic Review and publisher of the excel- 
lent “ Vatican Library.” Copies are for 
sale, price $20. 
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MEDITATIONS AND CONTEMPLATIONS ON 
THE SACRED Passion oF Our Lorp 
Jesus CHRIST. AND ON THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT. With Instructions on 
Prayer. Translated from the Spanish 
of the Venerable Luis of Granada, O.P., 
by a member of the Order of Mercy. 
New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co. 1879. 


For over three centuries the works 
of Venerable Luis of Granada have 
borne the highest reputation. They 
were recommended in an express brief 
by Pope Gregory XIIL.; St. Charles Bor- 
romeo preferred them to all other spirit- 
ual writings, meditated on them every 
day, and preached no theology but what 
he learned in them; and St. Francis de 
Sales advised every priest to procure 
them and make them his second brevi- 
ary. In his approbation of this work 
the Archbishop of New Orleans says: 
“ Venerable Luis of Granada, ‘the Bos- 
suet of Spain,’ has long been regard- 
ed as one of the ablest masters of 
spiritual life, and his works are most 
conducive to the sanctification of souls.”’ 
The “imprimatur” of his Eminence Cardi- 
nal McCloskey is also given. The book 
is divided into three parts ; the first treats 
of prayer in general, the second con- 
tains meditations on the sacred Passion 
of our Lord, the third contains useful 
counsels on devotion and its impedi- 
ments. A method of hearing Mass and 
the Way of the Cross, short but full of 
unction, are added, making this one of 
the most convenient books for the Lent- 
en season that we know of. 

Of all the subjects for meditation 
there is none which attracts more pow- 
erfully the soul, whether advanced to 
the higher grades of contemplation or 
only just beginning to run its course 
in the spiritual life, than the sacred Pas- 
sion of our Lord Jesus Christ. To the 
hearts of the people, of the laboring poor, 
of the Christian who is under bodily or 
mental suffering and toil, do the sorrows 
and sufferings of our Lord especially 
appeal. Every priest frequently meets 
in the confessional good souls which 
grace seems to draw to mental prayer, 
and with a little questioning he easily 
discovers that the subject on which their 
thoughts generally run is the Passion of 
our Lord. The season of Lent, the im- 
pressive ceremonies of Holy Week, the 
Stations of the Cross, the crucifix and 
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so many other emblems of the Passion 
which constantly meet the eye in the 
church and in every Catholic house, ne- 
cessarily fix the attention on our Lord 
suffering. To unlock to such souls the 
abundant spiritual treasures of this de- 
votion to which the Holy. Spirit attracts 
them, the only thing needed is a few 
counsels as to prayer and its hindrances, 
and a simple, easy method to guide them 
in meditation. This want is admirably 
supplied by this small book. It con- 
tains by no means all the spiritual writ- 
ings, but only a few of the meditations, 
of the illustrious writer. May this little 
selection, in its new form, be as condu- 
cive to Catholic piety as it has been for 
centuries in the stately Castilian of the 
great Dominican ! 


THE ILiustRATED CATHOLIC FAMILY 
ANNUAL FOR 1880. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Com- 
pany. 


The reappearance of this most excel- 
lent Annual reminds us that another 
year is closing, and that the season of 
Christmas-boxes and New Year’s gifts 
is on us. There is no more welcome 
gift than this beautiful little book, 
with-its bright woodcuts and pleasant 
sketches of Catholic life and lives. 
The illustrations this year are excep- 
tionally good, and the literary sketch- 
es are in keeping. Cardinal Newman 
occupies the place of honor. He is 
followed by Bishop Foley, Father Fi- 
notti, Rev. Charles White, of Maryland, 
whose names will be more familiar to 
our readers. There are also portraits, 
with accompanying biographical sketches, 
of Denis Florence MacCarthy and his 
illustrious compatriot, Moore the poet ; 
Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan, Dr. 
Lingard the historian, and Bishop Hay, 
of Scotland. Among the Catholic saints 
and heroes of earlier times we, find Al- 
bert the Great (a face full of intellectual 
beauty); Bayard, the knight sans peur et 
sans reproche, and a model for all high- 
minded Christian youth ; Jacques Car- 
tier, with the resolute expression and 
eager eye of the explorer ; and Charle- 
magne, the great Christian ruler and 
warrior. There are pictures of historic 
landmarks in the New World and the 
Old: Seton House, the Cathedral of 
Orleans, the Castle of Ostia, the Cathe- 
dral of St. Augustine, Florida, and a 
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quaint illustration of the celebration of 
the first Mass on this continent, and 
Jerpoint Abbey in Ireland. Besides 
these there are some very interesting 
original articles, such as “ Education in 
the Middle Ages,” the Catholic Indian 
missions in this country, “‘ An Unwritten 
Chapter of ’98,” “ Reminiscences of Mis- 
sionary Days in Scotland,” etc. Indeed, 
there is not a page without value in the 
entire book. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TruRE. The Old English Period. By 
Brother Azarias. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 13879. 


‘* Semper aut discere, aut docere, aut 
scribere dulce habui” is the epigraph to 
this work. If it be a pleasure to Brother 
Azarias to write it is no less a pleasure 
to read his writings, for he writes well. 
This volume, which is to be followed by 
two others bringing the subject down to 
the present day, traces the development 
and the growth of old English though:, 
as expressed in old English literature 
from the first dawning of history down 
to the Norman Conquest. It goes back 


of the written word to the life, the aspira- 
tions, and the motives that gave it expres- 


sion. It seeks in the manners and cus- 
toms, the religion, and law, and govern- 
ment, and international relations, of the 
old English people the sources whence 
the literature of that people derives its 
tone and coloring. The volume may be 
divided into three very distinct parts: 1, 
the old English in their Continental 
homestead ; 2, foreign influences on the 
old English, especially the Celtic influ- 
ence; 3, The new creed, or the influence 
of Christianity on English literature and 
the more famous schools which religion 
before the Norman Conquest had found 
ed on the island. 

Man is so called because of his think- 
ing power: the word man is pure San- 
skrit, and means ¢o think. Thought, 
therefore, and literature, which is the ex- 
pression of thought, will give the mea- 
sure, as of man, soofa people. A peo- 
ple’s literature is the criterion of a peo- 
ple’s civilization ; it is the outcome of the 
whole life of a people. 

The history of a people’s literature, 
then, is inseparable from that of a peo- 
ple’s life. This canon of criticism is 
the guiding principle throughout Brother 
Azarias’ work. One test of a people's 
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civilization is the condition made to wo- 
man and ‘the respect given to her; and 
not only is this a test of civilization, but 
one of the main principles of a people’s 
literature also. Now, this question is 
very well treated by Brother Azarias, 
and nothing can be more striking than 
the contrast he draws between woman 
among Teutonic races and woman among 
the Celtic races. The Teutonic woman 
is by no means a pleasing pfcture to 
contemplate, despite what Tacitus says. 
She was nothing but a slave; she was 
guarded like a pet animal: the Teuton’s 
ideal of women was that of an unsexed 
human being. But with the Celt the 
sentiment with which woman is regarded 
assumes a cast of peculiar delicacy and 
tenderness. She loved him, and clung to 
him, and lived for him ; and he in return 
loved, respected, and protected her. And 
when Christianity shall have dawned on 
the Celtic races the Celtic mind will rise 
to the height of the Christian conception ; 
it will help to build up chivalry in mediz- 
val Europe; it will take-in and uphold 
as the mind of no other race has done 
the dignity, position, and prerogatives of 
the Woman far excellence—of her who is 
‘*blessed among women.” The nature 
of the Celt is more spiritual than that of 
the Teuton; its ideal is more elevated ; 
it has greater susceptibility for the beau- 
tiful. Bright color and fair form delight 
it. ‘ 
’ * For acuteness and valor the Greeks ; 
For excessive pride the Romans ; 


For dulness the creeping Saxons ; 
For beauty and love the Gaedhilis.”’ 


So says an old Irish poet, forgetful, 


however, that the persistency of the 
‘creeping Saxon” is the source of his 
strength and the secret of his enduring 
power. A more disinterested testimony 
than the above is that of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold: “If I were asked,” says he, 
“where English poetry got those three 
things—its turn for style, its turn for 
melancholy, its turn for natural magic, 
for catching and rendering the charm of 
nature in a wonderfully near and vivid 
way—I should answer, with some doudt, 
that it got much of its turn of style from 
a Celtic source; with /ess doudt, that it 
got much of its melancholy from a Celtic 
source; with no doubt at all, that from a 
Celtic source it got nearly all its natural 
magic.” Perfervidum ingenium Scotorum. 

With Christianity the Anglo-Saxon 
becomes a profoundly and enthusias- 
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tically religious people. It creates a 
Christian epic in the song of Ceadmon. 
It sends abroad missionaries who convert 
the kin it left in the Continental home. 
Wearmouth and Jarrow shed lustre not 
only on England but on the whole of 
Western Europe. Bede is the brightest 
light of his age; Alcuin reflects that 
light in France; England becomes the 
educator of Western Europe. Then 
comes the Dane; Alfred checks his 
course and makes Winchester another 
focus of learning. Again the light wanes. 
Then it revives under the fostering care 
of Dunstan, and Ethelwold, and Alfric ; 
Glastonbury, and Abingdon, and Win- 
chester become each a celebrated seat 
and nursery of scholars. But the Nor- 
man despises the old English language ; 
it ceases to be written; it runs waste 
into as many dialects as there are shires. 
Such, in very broad outline, is the record 
of the rise and fall of old English litera- 
ture; it has been the task of Brother 
Azarias to fill up this outline, and it has 
been his and our good fortune that he 
has given us one of the most valuable 
books of the season. The subject is 
somewhat dry and the book too scholarly 
to become a favorite with what is called 
the ‘‘ general reading public”; nor is it 
intended to be such, for the author is 
careful to premise that the work is in- 
tended for a class-book, and that he has 
restricted himself to presenting the mer- 
est outlines of his subject. It is to be 
hoped that the author's health may per- 
mit him to continue and complete his 
study of English literature in the two 
volumes which are announced to follow. 


Sr. Josepn’s MANUAL oF A Happy Erer- 
nity. By Father Sebastian of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Priest of the Con- 
gregation of the Cross and Passion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Dublin: M. 
H. Gill & Son. 1879. 


This is an excellent hand-book for all 
members of the “ Bona Mors” Confra- 
ternity, containing as it does the Mass 
and Office for the Dead in Latin and 
English, and, moreover, twenty-one me- 
ditations on subjects of importance not 
only to them but to every Christian who 
looks forward to a happy death and a 
happy eternity. 

It has the ‘“ Imprimatur” of his Grace 
the present Archbishop of Dublin. 





